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PR EFACE. 


THE ESMONDS OF \TIRGINIA. 


THE estate of Castle wood, in Virginia, which was given 
to our ancestors by King Charle
 the 
'ir8t, as some returll 
for the sacrifices made in his !\{ajesty's cause by th
 
Esmond family, lies in "\Vestmoreland county, between th
 
rivers Potomac and Itappahannoc, and was once as great 
as an English Principality, though in the early times its 
revenues were but small. Indeed, for near eighty years 
after our forefathers possessed them, our plantations wpr(' 
in the hands of factors, who enriched themselves one after 
another, though a fe,v scores of hogsheads of tobacco were 
all the produce that, for long after the Restoration, our 
fan1ily reeeived frOIU their Virginian estates. 
}\fy dear and honoured father, Colonel IIenry Esmond, 
whose history, written by himself, is contained in the 
accompanying volume, came to Virginia in the year 1718, 
built his house of Cast1ewooù, and here permanpntly set- 
tled. After a long stol'lny life in England, he p3l;sed the 
remainder of his In any years in pcac
 and honour in this 
country; how beloved and respected by all his fellow-citi- 
zenH, how inexpressibly (h'ar to his falIlÍly, I need not say. 
Ilis whole life was a henefit to aU who were connerted 
with him. He gave the best exalnple, the best advice, the 
lUOHt bounteous hospitality to his fricnds; the tenderest 
care to his dependants; and bpstowpd on thoRe of his im- 
lllecliate falnily such a blessing of fathC'rly love and prott'r" 
tion a.
 can nflver be thought of, by us, at lea-st, without 
\reneration and thankfultH'Rs; and my SOllS' children, 
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whether established here in our Republic, or at home in 
the always beloved mother country, from which our late 
quarrel hath separated us, may surely be proud to be de- 
scended from one who in all ways ,vas so truly noble. 
1\ly dear mother died in 1736, soon after our return from 
England, whither lilY parents took me for my education; 
and ,vhere I made the acquaintance of .1\11'. vVarrington, 
WhOlll nlY children never sa,v. vVhen it pleased heaven, in 
the bloo111 of hjs youth, aud after but a fe,v months of a 
Inost happy union, to reUlove him from nle, lowed my l'e- 
covery from the grief which that calamity caused me, 
 
mainly to my dearest father's tenderness, and then to the 
blessing vouchsafed to n1e in the birth of my two beloved 
boys. I know the fatal differences which separated them 
in politics never disunited their hearts; and as I can love 
them both, whether wearing the King
 s colours or the Re- 
public's, I am sure that they love me and one another, and 
him above all, my father and theirs, the dearest friend of 
their childhood, the noble gentleman ;ho bred them from 
their infancy in the practice and knowledge of Truth, and 
Love and Honour. 
1tf y children will never forget the appearance an d figure 
of their revered grandfather; and I wish I possessed the 
art of drawing (which my l)apa had in perfection), so that 
I could leave to our descendants a portrait of one who was 
so good and so respected. 
ly father .was of a dark com- 
plexion, with a very great forehead and dark hazel eyes, 
overhung by eyebrows which remained black long after his 
hair was white. His nose was aquiline, his smile extraor- 
{,linary s,veet. How well I remelnber it, anù how little any 
ùescription I can write can recall his ÏInage! He was of 
rather low stature, not being above five feet seven inches 
in height; he used to laugh at my sons, whom he called 
his crutches, and say they ,vere gro-wn too tall for him to 
lean upon. But slnall as he ,vas, he had a perfect grace 
and majesty of deportment, such as I have never seen in 
this country, except perhaps in our friend 
[r. Washing- 
ton, and cOlnmallded respect wherever he appeared. 
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In all bodily exercises he excelled, and showed an ex- 
traordinary quickness and agility. Of fencing he was 
especially fond, and made my two boys proficient in that 
art; so much so, that when the :French came to this coun" 
try with 
ionsieur Rochambeau, Dot one of his officers was 
superior to IllY Henry, and he was not the equal of my 
poor George, ,vho had taken the King's side in our laulent- 
able but glorious war of independence. 
N either my father nor my mother ever wore powder in 
their hair; both their heads were as white as silver, as I 
can remenlber then1- My dear mother possessed to the 
last an extraordinary brightness and freshness of com- 
plexion; nor would people believe that she did not wear 
rouge. At sixty years of age she still looked young, and 
was quite agile. It ,vas not until after that dreadful siege 
of our house by the Indians, which left me a widow ere I 
was a mother, that IllY dear mother's health broke. She 
never recovered her terror and anxiety of those days, whi{'h 
ended so fatally for me, then a bride scarce six months 
married, and died in my father's arms er
 my own year of 
widowhood "as over. 
From that day, until the last of his dear and honoured 
life, it ,vas my delight and cOllsolation to reulain with him 
as his comforter and companion; and from those little 
notes which IllY III other hath Inade here and there in the 
volume in which my father describes his adventures in Eu- 
rope, I can well understand the extrenle devotion with 
which she regarded him-a devotion so passionate and ex- 
clusiye as to prevent her, I think, fro III loving any other 
person except with an inferior regard; her whole thought
 
being centred on this one object of affection and worship. 
I knO\V that, before her, IUY dear father did not show the 
love which he had for hifi daughter; and in her last and 
1l10st sacred lllolnents, this dear and tender parent oWll(>(l 
to me hpr rep(1ntance that she had not lo,'cd llie PIHmgh: 
bel' jealousy even that my father "hould give IJis 
dTl'('tioll 
to any hut herself; and in the Jno
t fond and bf'autiful 
words of affl'C'tioJl and adlnonition, :ihe bade JII(> IWVt\l' to 
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leave him, and to supply the place which she ,vas quitting. 
,\Yith a clear conscience, and a heart inexpressibly thankful, 
I think I can say that I fulfilled those dying cOlllmands, 
and that until his last hour my dearest father never had to 
complain that his daughter's love and fidelity failed him. 
And it is since I kne,v him entirely-for during my 
mother's life he never quite opened himself to llle-since 
I knew the value and splendour of that affeetion which he 
bestowed upon me, that I have come to understand and par- 
tIon ,vhat, I own, used to anger Iue in my mother's lifetime, 
her jealousy respecting her husband's love. 'T'was a gift 
so precious, that no wonder she ,vho had it was for keel)ing 
it all, and could part with none of it, even to, her daughter. 
Thougb I never heard my father use a rough 'word, 'twas 
extraordinary with ho,v much awe his })eople regarded 

im; and the servants on our plantation, both those as- 
signed froIn England and the purchased negroes, obeyed 
him \vith an eagerness such as the most severe tasklnasters 
round about us could never get from their people. lIe ,vas 
llever familiar, though perfectly simple and. natural; he 
was the same ,vith the meanest 1nan as ,vith the greatest, 
and as courteous to a black slave-girl as to the Governor's 
,vife. No 
lle ever thought of taking a liberty with him 
(except once a tipsy gelltlelllall frolll York, and I am bound 
to o,vn that my papa never forgave hÜn): he set the hUlll- 
blest people at once on their ease \vith hÜn, and brought 
ùown the most arrogant by a grave satiric ,yay, 'which 
made persons exceedingly afraid of him. His courtesy was 
not put on like a Sunday suit, anù laid by'when the com- 
pany went away; it was ahvays the sanle; as he ,vas al- 
ways dressed the same, whether for a dinner by oursel yes 
or for a great entertainment. Thpy say he liked to be the 
first in his cOLllpany; but what (,0111pany was there in which 
he would not be first? "\Vhen I 'went to Europe for my 
education, and we passed a ,vintel' at London with Iny half 
brother, Iny Lord Castlewood and his second lady, I saw 
at her l\Iajesty's Court some of the most famous gentlen1en 
of those days; and I thought to Inyself none of these are 
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better than my l)apa; and the faluous Lord Bolingbroke, 
,vho came to us frOlll Dawley, said as much, and that the 
men of that time were not like those of his youth :-" 'Vere 
your father, IVladam," he said, "to go into the woods, the 
Indians would elect hÜn Sachem;" and his lorùshi!) was 
pleased to call me Pocahontas. 
I did not see our other l'elative, Bishop Tusher's lady, 
of ,vholn so much is said in IllY papa's memoirs-although 
my mamma went to visit her in the country. 1 have no 
pl'ide (as I showed by complying ,vith JIlY lllother's l'equeðt, 
and Inarrying a gentlelnan who was but the younger son of 
a Suffolk Baronet), yet I own to a dl'ccllt rpsp
('t for Iny 
liame, and ,vonder how one who ever bore it, should change 
it for that of 1\lrs. TJiOlìtllS TuslteJ'. I pa
s over as odious and 
unworthy of credit those }'eports <,vhich I heard in Europe, 
and was then too young to understand), ho,v this person, 
having [pft Jlf.>f' family and fled to Paris, out of jealousy of 
the l)retendpr betrayed his secrets to IUY IÂorù Stair, I
ing 
George's ..A..lubassador, and nearly caused the Prince's death 
there; how she caIne to England and married this 1\11'. 
Tusher, and b
calue a great favourite of Iring George the 
Second, by WhOlll ::\11'. Tusher was Iuade a Dean, and then 
a 11ishop. I did not see the laùy, who chose to renlain at 
lie"}' palact) all the tÏIne ,ve 'Ve1'8 in London: but after visit- 
ing her, Iny poor Inamrua said she had lost all her good 
looks, and warned nle not to set too lllllCh store by any such 
gifts which nature had be
towed upon nle. She grew exceed- 
ingly stout; anù I relIwlllber IllY brother's ,vife, Lady 
Castlewoocl, saying-h No wonder she became a favoul'ite, 
for the King likes theln old and ugly, as his fathpr {ila oe- 
fore hiIn." On whiC'h papa said-" All women ,vel'e alike; 
that there was llPVel' one so beautiful a8 that one; and that 
we could forgive hpl' everything but her beauty." ...In<l 
llereupon lHY nIalnma looked vexed, and lilY I
ord Castle- 
"Tood began to laugh; and I, of course, being a young 
C'l'eature, ('ould not understand ,vhat was the suhje(
t of 
their conversation. 
.After the Cir('Ulnstalh'eS narrated in tlh' thir(l hook of 
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these l\Iemoirs, my father and mother both went abroad, 
being advised by their friends to leave the country in con- 
sequence of the transactions ,vhich are recounted at the 
close of the volume of the Memoirs. But my brother, 
hearing ho'", the fi'tun3 Bisli..o}/s lady had quitted Castle- 
\vood and joined the Pretender at Paris, pursued him, and 
would have killed him, Prince as he was, had not the 
Prince managed to nlake his escape. On his expedition to 
Scotland directly after, Castlewood ,vas 80 enraged against 
him that he asked leave to serve as a volunteer, and join 
the Duke of Argyle's army in Scotland, which the Pre- 
tender never had the courage to face; and thenceforth my 
Lord ,vas quite reconciled to the present reigning family, 
fronl whom he hath even received promotion. 
1\1rs. Tusher was by this time as angry against the Pre- 
tender as any of her reÌations could be, and used to boast, as 
I have heard, that she not only brought back my Lord to the 
Church of England, but procured the English peerage for 
him, "rhich thej'unÙrrl)'j'qnch of our family at present enjoys. 
She 'was a great friend of Sir Robert '\Valpole, and would 
not rest until her husband slept at Lanlbeth, my papa used 
laughing to say. Ho,vever, the Bishop died of apoplexy 
suddenly, and his ,vife erected a great nlonument over hiul: 
and the pair sleep under that stone, with a canopy of mar- 
ble clouds and angels above them-the first 1\1rs. Tusher 
lying sixty miles off at Cast1ewood. 
But IllY papa's genins and education are both greater 
than allY a woman can be expected to have, and his adven- 
tares in Europe far more exciting than his life in this 
country, ,vhich ,vas past in the tranquil offices of love and 
duty; and I shall say no 1110re by way of introduction to 
his l\femoil's, nor keep my children from the perusal of a 
story which is much more interesting than that of their 
affeGtionate old mother, 
RACIIEIJ ES1\lONI) WARRINGTON. 


CASTLEWOOD, 'Y" IRHINI A, 
l{ouembel. 3. 1778. 
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THE EARLY YOUTH OF HENRY ES1\[OND, UP TO THE 
TIME OF illS LEAVING TRINITY COLLEGE, IN 
CAMßHIDGE. 


THE actors in the old tragedies, as \ve read, piped their 
ialubics to a tune, speaking from under a mask, and wear- 
ing stilts and a great head-dress. 'Tvlas thought the dig- 
nity of the Tragic Muse required thet;e appurtellances, and 
t!lat she was not to lllove except to a llleasure and cadence. 
Ho Queen 
Iedea, slew her children to a slow music: and 
l{ing ...\gan1emnon perished in a dying fall (to use 'Ir. 
l)rydcn's words): the Chorus standing by in a set attitude, 
anù l'hythluically and ùecorously bewailing the fates of 
those great crowned persons. The :\luse of History hath 
enClunbered herself with cerenlony as well as her Sister of 
the Theatre. She too wears the nlask ana the cOthUl'HU';;, 
aud speaks to IneaS1Ut"}. She too, ill our age, busies herself 
,\rith the affairs only of kings; ,vaiting on thelu obsequi- 
ously and s
'ttely, as if she were but a mistress of COUl't 
cel'eInollies, ana had nothing to do with the registering of 
the affairs of the conunon people. I have sel'n in his very 
old age and decrepitude the old French King l..ewis the 
}
"ourteenth, the typc aûd llloùel of kinghood-who ncver 
)noved hut to lllpaSUrf', who lived anù died according to tht' 
laws of his Court-Jnarshal, per8isting in enw.ting through 
1 
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life the part of Hero; and, divested of poetry, this was 
but a little wrinkled old luan, pock-lnarked, and 'with a 
great periwig and red heels to make hhn look tall-a hero 
for a book if you like, or for a brass statue or a painted 
ceiling, a god in a Rom..an shape, hut what more than a 
man for Madame Maintenon, or the barber who shaved 
him, or Monsieur :Fagon, his surgeon? I ,vonder shall 
History ever pull off her periwig and cease to be court-rid- 
den? Shall we see something of France and England be- 
sides Versailles and 'Vindsor? I sa'v Queen Anne at the 
latter place tearing down the Park slopes, after her stag- 
hounds, and driving her one-horse chaise-a hot, red- 
faced woman, not in the least resembling that statue of her 
which turns its stone back upon St. Paul's, and faces the 
coaches struggling up Ludgate Hill. She was neitllE'r bet- 
ter bred nor wiser than you and me, though we knelt to 
hand her a letter or a washhand-basin. Why shall His- 
tory go 011 kneeling to the end of time? I am for having 
her rise up off her knees, and take a natural posture: not 
to be for ever pf:>rfOrlnillg cringes and congees like a court- 
chanlberlain, and shuffling backwards out of doors in the 
!)resence of the sovereign. In a .word, I woul<r have His- 
tory familiar rather than heroic: and think that Mr, 
Hogarth and Mr. Fielding will give our children a Inuch 
better idea of the nlanners of the present age in England, 
than the Court Gazette. and the newspapers which we get 
thence. 
There was a Gel'111an officer of 'Vebb's, with \VhOln w
 
used to joke, and of WhOlll a story (whereof I Inyself wa& 
the author) was got to be believed in the army, that h
 
was eldest son of the hereditary Grand Bootjack of the 
Empire, and the heir to that hononr of which his ancestors 
had been very proud, having been kieked for twenty gen- 
erations by one imperial foot, as they drew the boot from 
the other. I have heard that the old Lord Castlewood, of 
part of whose family these present volumes are a chronicl{'J 
though he came of quite as good blood as the Stuarts WhOlU 
l>
 served (and who as regards nler(' lineage are no better 
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than a dozen English and Scottish houses I could name), 
was prouder of his post about the Court than of his anc
s- 
tral honours, and valueù his ùignity (a:::; 'Varùell of the 
Butteries and Groom of the King' s Po
set) so highly, that 
he cheerfully ruined himself for the thankless and thrift- 
less race who bestowed it. He pa\vned his plate for I{ing 
Charles the First, mortgaged his property for the same 
cause, and lost the greater part of it by fines and seques- 
tration: stood a siege of his castle by Ireton, where his 
brother Tholuas capitulated (afterw"ard making terms with 
the Commonwealth, for which the elder brother never for- 
gave him), and ,vhere his second brother Edward, who hatl 
embraced the ecclesiastiC'alprofessioll, was slain on Castle- 
wood To\ver, being engaged there both as preacher and 
artilleryman. This resolute old loyalist, who was ,vith the 
King whilst his house ,vas thus being battered dO'VD, 
escaped abroad with his only son, then a boy, to returll 
and take a part in ,V orcester fight. On that fatal field 
Eustace ESlllond ,vas killed, and Castle,vood fled from it 
once more into exile, and hencefor,vard, and after the 
Restoration, never was away from the Court of the mon- 
arch (for whose return we offer thanks in the Prayer-Book) 
,vho sold his country and ,vho took bribes of the French 
king. 
What spectacle is more august than that of a great king 
in exile? \Vho is more worthy of respect than a brave 
Ulau in nlÏsfol'tune? ::\fr. _\.ddi:-;on has painted such a figure 
in his noble l)iece uf Coto. But suppose fugitive Cato fud- 
tHing himself at a tavel'n ,vith a ,vench on each knep, a 
dozen faithful and tipsy companions of defeat, and a land- 
lord calling out for his bill; and the dignity of misfortullP 
is straightway lost. The Historical ),r use turns away 
sluunefaced from the vulgar ::;cene, and closes the door-on 
which the exile's unpaid drink is scoreù up-upon hilU 
and his pots anù his pipes, and the tavern-chorus whiC'h he 
and his fl'i
nds are singiug. Such a luan a.s Charles should 
have had an Ostade or 
[it"}ri
 to paint him. Your Klwlle18 
and Le Bruns only deal in clumsy and inlpossiLh> allègorico;: 
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and it hath always seemed to me blasphemy to claim Olym.. 
pus for such a wine-drabbled divinity as that. 
About the King's follower, the Viscount Castle\\'"ood- 
orphaned of his son, ruined by his fidelity, bearing many 
wounds and marks of bravery, old and in exile-his kins- 
men I suppose should be silent; nor if this patl"iarch fell 
down in his cups, call fie upon hiln, and fetch passers-by 
to laugh at his red face and white hairs. What! does a 
stream rush out of a lllountaill free and pure, to roll 
through fair pastures, to feed and throw out bright tribu- 
taries, and to end in a village gutter? Lives that hav'e 
noble COlnmencmnents have often no better enùings; it is 
not without a kind of awe and reverence that an observer 
should speculate upon such careers as he traces the course 
of them. I have sef'n too llluch of success in life to take 
off my hat and huzzah to it as it passes in its gilt coach: 
and would do my little part with IllY neighbours on foot, 
that they should not gape with too lnuch wonder, nor ap- 
plaud too loudly Is it the Lo'd Mayor going in state to 
nÚnce-pies and the Mansion H use? Is it poor Jack of. 
Newgate's procession, with the sheriff and javelin-lnen, 
conducting him on his last journey to Tyburn? r look into 
my heart and think that T aln as good as my Lord Mayor, 
and know I aln as had as Tyburn .J ack. Give Ine a chain 
and red gown and a puddlnb before l11e, and r (\ould play 
the part of Alderman very ,veIl, and sentence Jack after 
dinner. Starve me, keep me from books and honest peo- 
ple, educate me to love dice, gin, and pleasure, and put me 
011 Hounslow Heath, with a purse before 1118, and [ will 
take it. "And r shall be deservedly hanged," say yon, 
wishing to put an end to this prosing. I don't say No. 
r can't but accept the world as I find it, including a rope's 
end, as long as it is in fashion. 
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CHAP'fElt I. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF ESMOND OF CAS- 
TLEWOOD HALL. 


WHEN Francis, fourth \Tiscount Castlewood, CaIne to his 
title, and presently after to take possession of hiH house of 
Castle"wood, county Hants, in the year IG91, almost tht a 
only tenant of the place besides the domestics wa
 a lad of 
twelv'e years of age, of whom no onp seemed to take any 
note until lllY Lady Viscountess lighted UPOll hiIn, going 
over the house with the housekeeper on the day of her ar- 
rival. The boy was in the room known að the Buok-room, 
or Yello\v Gallery, where the portraits of the f
mily used 
to hang, that fine piece among others of Sir Antonio Van 
Dyck of George, second Vïscount, and that by l\f r. Dob- 
son of lllY lord the third \TiSCOUllt, just deceased, which it 
seems his lady and ,vido,v ilid not think fit to carry away, 
when she sent for and carried off to her house at Chelsey, 
near to London, the picture of herself by Sir Peter Lely, 
in ,vhich her ladyship was represented as a huntress of 
Diana's court. 
The new and fair lady of CaHtlewood found the sad, 
lonely, little occupant of this gall('ry busy over his grea.t 
hook, which he laid down when he was a ware that a 
stranger was at hand. And, knowing who that person 
lllust bf', the lad stood up and Lowed before her, perform- 
ing a shy oLeisauce to th
 Inistre
s of his house. 
She Htretched out her hand-ind('ed when waR it that 
that hand ,vould not streh'h out to do an a('t of kindness, 
or to protert grief and ill-fortune? " And this is our kiuft- 
man," she said; "and what is yuur nalue, kinsluan?" 
" l\Iy nalne is Henry ESJlHmd," saicl the lacl, looking up 
at her in a sort of df>light and wonder, for she had come 
uI)on him as a Ilea serfè, and appt'ared tIll' Illost chanuing 
object he had ever looked on. lIer golden hair was shin- 
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ing in the gold of the sun; her complexion ,vas of a daz.. 
zling bloOlll; her lips snliling, and her eyes beaming" ith 
a kindness ,vhich made Harry Esmond's heart to beat with 
surprise. 
"His name is Henry Esnlond, sure enough, my lady," 
says l\'Irs. \V orksop, the housekeeper (an old tyrant whom 
Henry Esmond l)lagued luore than he hated), and the old 
gentlewonlan looked significantly to,val'ds the late lord's 
}Ücture, as it now is in the family, noble and severe-look- 
ing, with his hand on his sword, and his order on his cloak, 
.which he had from the Enlperor during the war on the 
Danube against the Turk. 
Seeing the great and undeniable likeness between this 
portrait and the lad, the new Viscountess, who had still 
hold of the boy's hand as she looked at the picture, blushed 
and dropped the hand qQ.ickly, and ,valked down the gal- 
lery, followed by 1\lrs. VV orksop. 
"\Vhen the lady caIne back, Harry Esmond stood exactly 
in the same spot, and with his hand as it had fallen ,vhen 
he dropped it on his black coat. 
Her heart melted, I suppose, (indeed she hath since 
owned as much), at the notion that she should do anything 
unkind to any mortal, great or small; for, when she re- 
turned, she had sent away the housekeeper upon an errand 
by the door at the farther end of the gallery; and, cOIning 
back to the lad, with a look of infinite pity antI tenùerness 
in her eyes, she took his hand again, placing her other fair 
hand on his bead, and saying sonle ,vords to him, which 
were so kind, and said in a voice so sweet, that the boy, 
who had never looked upon so nluch beauty before, felt as 
if the touch of a superior being or angel Slnote hiIn down 
to the ground, and kissed the fair protecting hand as he 
knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of his life, 
Esmond remembereel the lady as she then spoke and 
looked, the rings on her fair hands, the very scent of her 
I'obe, the beanl of her eyes lighting up with surprise and 
kindness, her lips blooming in a smile, the sun Inaking a 
golden halo round her hair. 
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As th
 hor was yet in thifi attitudp of hUlnility, (\nt
rs 
hehind hun a portly gentleman, 'with a littl
 girl of fou.r 
years old in his hand. The gentleman burst into a great 
laugh at the ladJ" and her adorer, with his little queer 
figure, his sallow face, and long black hair. 'fhp lady 
blushed, and seenled to deprecate hix ridirule by a look of 
appeal to h
r husband, for it was Iny Lord Viscount who 
now arriyed, and ,vhOln the lad knew, having once before 
seen hÏ1n in the late lord's lifetÌIne. 
"So this is the little priest!" says Iny lord, looking 
down at thp lad; "we leoIne, kinsillan!" 
"He is saying his prayers to lnamnla," says the little 
girl, who ralue up to her papa's knees; and my lord burst 
out into anothpr gl'eat laugh at this, and kinsman IIenry 
lüoked very Rilly. fIe invented a half-dozen of speeches 
in reply, but 'twas months afterwards ,vhell h
 thought of 
this adventure: as it ,vas, he had never a word in answer. 
"Le pauvre enfant, il n'a que nous," says the lady, 
looking to her lord; and the boy, who ullderstooa h
r, 
though doubtless she thought otherwise, thanked her with 
all his hpart for her kind speech. 
" ....t\nd hp sha'n't want for fri
nds here," says Iny lord, 
in a kind voire, "Rhall he, little rrrix? " 
The little girl, whose naln
 was Bpatrix, and wholn her 
papa called by this diJninutive, looked at Heury Esnlond 
solemnly, w'ith a pair of large eyes, and then a smile shoup 
o,er her far
, which ,vas as beautiful aH that of a cherub, 
and she ('aute up and put out a little hand to hinl. A keen 
and delightful pang of gratitudp, happiness, affection, 
filled thp orphan child's .heart, as he received frOlH th
 
protectors, ,vhom Hpayen had sent to hiJn, thes
 tOllrhing 
words alid tokens of fl'ielldliuess and kindnf'ss. Hut.an. 
hour since, Le had felt quite alone in the world: when he 
hpard tlH.' great peal of bells froJn Casth'wooù churcl) ring- 
ing that lnorning to w
lconte the arri val of the new lonl 
and laùy, it had rung only terror and anxiûty to him, for 
he kuf:'w not how thf' new owner would deal with hhn; and 
th05P to ,,
holI\ ht:' forlnerly looked for pl'otertioll W(.I'(' fOI'- 
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gotten or dead. Pride and doubt too had kept him ,vithin- 
doors, when the Vicar and the people of the village, and 
the servants of the house, had gone out to welcome Iny 
Lord Castlewood-for Henry Esmond was no servant, 
though a dependant; no relative, though he bore the llame 
and inherited the blood of the house; and in the nlÌdst of 
the noise and acclamations attending the arrival of the new 
lord (for whom, you may be sure, a feast was got ready, 
and guns were fired, and tenants and domestics huzzahed 
,vhen his carriage approached and rolled into the court- 
yard of the Hall), no one ever took any notice of young 
Henry Esmond, ,vho sate unobserved and alone in the 
Book-room, until the afternoon of that day, ,vhen his new 
friends found him. 
\Vhen my lord and lady Vlere going away tllence, the 
little girl, still holding her kinsman by the hand, bade him 
to come too. "Thou wilt always forsake an old friend for 
a new one, Trix," says her father to her good-naturedly; 
and went into the gallery, giving an arlll to his lady. They 
passed thence through the music-gallery, long since dis- 
Inantled, and Queen Elizabeth's Rooms, in the clock-tower, 
and out into the terrace, where ,vas a fine prospect of sun- 
set and the great darkling woods ,vith a cloud of rooks r
- 
turning; and the plain and river with Castlewood village 
beyond, and purple hills beautiful to look at-and the little 
heir of Castlewood, a child of two years old, was already 
here on the terrace in his nurse's arms, from Wh0111 he ran 
across the grass instantly he perceived his mother, and 
caIne to her. 
"If thou canst not be happy here," says my lord, look- 
ing round at the scene, "thou art harù to please, Rachel." 
"I alll happy ,vhere you are," she said, "but we wel'e 
happiest of all at 'Valcote Forest." Then my lord began 
to describe what was b(1fore thell1 to his wife, and what 
indeed little Harry knew better than he-viz., the history 
of the house: how by yonder gatf' the page ran away with 
the heiress of Castlewood, by ,vhich the estate came into 
the present family; ho,v the Ronndheads attacked the 
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clock-tower, which my lord's father was slain in defending. 
"I was but two years old then," says be, "but take forty- 
six from ninety, and how old shall I be, kinslnan Harry?" 
"Thi.rty," says his wife, with a laugh. 
"A great deal too old for you, Rachel," auswers my 
lord, looking fondly down at her. Indeed she se(
rned to 
be a girl, and was at that time scarce twenty )Tears old. 
" You know, Frank, I will do anything to please you," 
says she, "and I prolnise you I will grov{ older eyery day. " 
"You mustn't call papa, Frank; you nlust call papa Iny 
lord now," says :\1iss Beatrix, with a toss of her little 
head; at which tho mother smiled, and the good-natured 
father laughed, and the little trotting boy laughed, not 
knowing why-but lwcause he 'was happy, no doubt-as 
everyone seelHed to be there. Ho,v those trivial incidents 
and ,vords, the landscape and sUllshine, and the group of 
people smiling and talking, relnain fixed on the melnory! 
As the SUll was setting, the little heir ,vas Sl"nt in the 
arms of his nurse to bed, whither he went howling; but 
little Trix was prolnised to sit to snppt'r that night-" and 
yon will como too, kinsman, won't you?" she said. 
Harry ESlnond blushed: "1-1 have supper with Mrs. 
'Vorksop," says he. 
"D-n it," says IllY lord, "thon shalt sup with U8, 
Harry, to-night! Sha'n't refuse a lady, shall be, Trix? " 
-and they all wondered at IIarry's performance as a 
trencher-man, in which character the poor boy aequitted 
hiluself very relnarkably; for the truth is he had had 110 
dinner, nobody thinking of him in the bustle which the 
house was in, during the preparations antecedent to the 
new lord's arrival. 
" No dinner! poor dear child!" Rays lny lady, htaaping 
up his plate with llleat, and my lord, filling a bUIll pf'r for 
hini, bade hil11 call a health; on which Ma
ter llarry, 
crying" The JCing," tossed off the Will
. 1\1 Y 101'() wa:i 
ready to drink that, and most other toasts: ind(>cd on lr 
too ready. lIe would IlOt hear of J}octor Tusher (the VicaL' 
of Castle,,'ood, who rame to supper) going awaJ' WIH'Il the 
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sweetmeats were bl'ought: he had not had a chaplah
 long 
enough, he said, to be tired of hÍ1n: so his reverence kept 
)ny lord company for some hours over a pipe and a punch- 
bow l; and went away home 'with l'ather a l'eeling gait, and 
declaring a dozen of titHes, that his lordship's affability sur- 
passed every kindness he had ever had from his lordship's 
gracious family. 
As for young ESDlond, when he got to his 1ittle chaIn- 
bel', it .was with a heart full of SUl'pl'ise and gratitude 
towal'ds the new friends ,vholn this happy day had brought 
hÎIn. He ,vas up and ,vatching long before the house ,vas 
dstir, longing to see that fair lady and her children-that 
kind protector and patron; and only feal'fullest their "yTel- 
corne of the past night should in any way be withdrawn 
01' altered. But presently little Beatrix came out into the 
garden, and her Dlother followed, who greeted IIarry as 
kindly as before. He told her at greater length the his- 
tories of the house (which he had been taught in the old 
lord's tÏ1ne), ana to .which she listened with great interest; 
and then he told her, .with respect to the night before, that 
he understood French, and thanked her for her protection. 
"Do you? " says she, w"ith a blush; "then, sir, you shall 
teach me and Reatl'ix." A.ud Rhe asked him many more 
cluestions regarding hÏ1nself, ,vhich had best be told more 
fully and explicitly than in those brief replies which the 
lac1lliade to his mistl'ess's questions. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RELATES HOW FR.AXCIS, FOL'RTII VISCOUNT, ARRIVES 
AT C.ASTLE'VOOD, 


, TIS known that the name of Esnlond and the estate of 
Castlewood, COIn. Rants, came into possession of the pres- 
ent family through Dorothea, daughter and heiress of Eù- 
,vard, Earl and )lal'q uis ESlllOlld, and Lord of Castle wood, 
which lady married, 23 Eliz., IIenry Poy-ns, gent.; the 
said Henry being then a page in the household of her 
father. Itrancis, son and heir of the above Heul'Y and 
l)orothea, who took the maternal name which the fanlily 
hath borne subsequently, ,vas lllade Knight and Baronet 
by King James the First; and being of a military disposi- 
tion, remainecllong in Gernlany ,vith the Elector-Palatine, 
in whose service Sir Francis incurred Loth expense and 
danger, lending large sums of money to that unfortulla te 
Prince; and receiying many wounds in the bat
les against 
the InIperialists, in ,vhich Sir Francis engaged. 
On his return b orne Sir Francis ,vas rewarded for his 
:->el'vices aud many sacrifices, by his late J\tlajesty.T anles the 
Ii"irst, ,vho graciously conferred upon this trit'd :)l'rvallt the 
l)ost of \Yarden of the Butteries and Groolll )f the King's 
l>usset, which high and confidential office he filled in that 
king's and his unhappy successor' s re
gn. 
His age, anù many ,voulHls and infil'luities, obliged Sir 
}"l'ancis to perfOl'lll lunch of his duty hy deputy; and his 

on, Sir George E
lnond, knight and Lauueret, first as his 
father's lieutenant, and afterwarùs as inheritor of his fa- 
ther's title anù dignity, perforlnetl this office during ahuost 
the ,vhole of the reign of King Cha.rles the First, and his 
two sons who succeeded hilll. 

ir George E:'jlnund Inarl'ied, rather heucath thl' rank 
that a pel':-,ull of his BaIne anù honour Inight aspi n' to, t.he 
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daughter of Thos. Topham, of the city of London, alder.. 
man and goldsmith, who, taking the Parlianlentary side 
in the troubles then commencing, disappointed Sir G-eorge 
of the property which he expected at the demise of his 
father-in -la-w, who deyised his Inoner to his second daugh- 
tel', Barbara, a spinster. 
Sir George Esmond, on his part, was conspicuous for his 
attachment and loyalty to the Royal cause and person; and 
the King being at Oxford in 1642, Sir George, with the 
consent of his father, then very aged and infi rIll , and re- 
siding at his house of Castlewood, melted the whole of the 
fanlily plate for his l\lajesty's service. 
]'01' this, and other sacrifices and merits, his Majesty, 
by patent under the Privy Seal, dated Oxford, Jan., 164-3, 
was pleased to adyance Sir Francis Esnlond to th
 dignity 
of Viscount Castlewoûd, of Shandon, in Ireland: and the 
-Viscount's estate being much impoverished by loans to the 
King, which in those trouùleS0l11e tÌInes his Majesty could 
not repay, a grant of land in the plantations of Virginia 
was given to the Lord YïSCOUllt; part of which land is in 
possession of descendants of his fanlily to the present day. 
The first Viscount Castle'wood died full of years, and 
within a few months after he had been advanced to his 
honours. He was surceeded by his eldest son, tho before- 
nalned George; and left issue besides, Thomas, a colonel in 
the King's army, -who afterwa.rds joined the Usurper 1 s Gpv" 
ernment; and Franris, in holy orders, who was slain 
whilst defending the House of Castlewood aganst the Par- 
lialnent, anno 1647. 
George Lord Castle1vood (the second Viscount), of ICing 
Charles the First's tilne, had no male issue save his one 
son, Eustace Esmond, who was killed, with half of the 
Castlewood men beside hiIn, at W oreester fight. The lands 
about Castlewood were sold and apportioned to thr COIn- 
nlollwealth-men; Castlewood being concerned in ahnost all 
of the plots against the Protector, after the death of the 
King, and up to King Charles the Second's restoration. 
My lord followed that King's Court about ill its exile, 
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having ruined himself in its service. He had but one 
daughter, who was of no great comfort to her father; for 
misfortune had not taught those exiles sobriety of life; and 
it is said that the Duke ')f York and his brother the King 
both quarrelled about Isabel Esmond. She was maid of 
honour to the Queen Henrietta Maria; she early joined the 
ROlnan Church. her father. a ,veak Dlan, following her not 
long after at Breda. 
On the death of Eustace Esmond at Worcester, Thomas 
Esmond, nephew to my Lord Castle wood, and then a strip- 
ling, became heir to the title. His father had taken the 
Parliament side in the quarrels, and 80 had been estranged 
from the chief of his house; and my Lord Castlewood was 
at first so much enraged to think that his title (albeit little 
more than an empty one now) should pass to a rascally 
Roundhead, that he would have Dlarried again, and indeed 
proposed to do so to a vintner's daughter at Bruges, to 
whOln his lordship owed a score for lodging when the King 
was there, but for fear of the laughter of the Court, and 
the anger of his daughter, of ,vhom he stood in awe; for 
she was in temper as inlpe1'Îous and violent as IllY lord, 
who was much enfeebled by wounds and drinking, was 
weak. 
Lord Castlewood would have had a match between his 
daughter Isabel and her cousin, the son of that Francis 
ESlllond who was killed at Castle wood siege. And the 
lady, it was said, took a fancy to the young man, who was 
her junior by several years (whicb circulllstance she did not 
consider to be a fault in hÜn); but having paid his court, 
alJd being admittecl to the intimacy of the house, he sud- 
denly flung up his Huit, when it seemed to be pretty pros- 
perous, ,vithout giving a pretext for his behaviour. His 
friends rallied hinl at what they laughingly chose to call 
his infiùeli"y; Jack Churchill, Frank E:
nnond's lieutpnant 
in the Royal ltegiulellt of Foot-guards, getting th
 COln- 
}JallY which ESlnond vacateù, when he left the Court and 
wput to Tangier in a rage at discovering that his Pl'OlUO- 
tion depended on the cOlnplai
ance of }1Ïð eldtìl'ly affianced 
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bride. He and Churchill, who had been (Jon.disci}Juli at St. 
Paul's School, hacl words about this matter; and Frank 
ESIllond said to him with an oath, "Jack, your sister may 
Le so-and-so, but by Jove my ,vife sha'n't!" and swords 
"were draw'n, and blood drawn too, until friends separated 
them on this quarrel. Few men ,vere so jealous about the 
point of honour in those days; and gentlemen of good birth 
and lineage thought a royal blot ,vas an ornament to their 
family coat. Frank Esmond retired in the sulks, first to 
Tangier, whence he returned after two years' service, set- 
tljng on a slnall property he had of his mother, near to 
'Villchester, and became a country gentleman, and kept a 
park of beagles, an d never came to Court again in King 
Charles's tÏ1ne. But his uncle CastlevtTood was Hever rec- 
onciled to him ; nor, for some time afterwards, his cousin 
whom he had refused. 
By places, pensions, bounties from France, and gifts 
from the King, whilst his daughter was in favour, Lord 
Castlewood, 'v ho had spent in the Royal service his youth 
and fortune, did not l'etrieve the latter quite, and never 
cared to visit Castle"wood, or repair it, since the death of 
his son, but managed to keep a good house, and figure at 
Court, and to save a considerable sum of ready Inoney. 
And now, his heir and nephe,v, Tholnas Esmond, began 
to bid for his uncle's favour. Thomas had served with the 
Emperor, and ,vith the Dutch, when King Charles was 
compelled to lend troops to the States; and against theIn, 
when his Majesty made an alliance with the French King. 
In these campaigns Tholuas Esn'" ond ,vas more relnarked for 
ùuelling, bra,vling, vice, and plav, than for any conspicu- 
ons gallantry in the field, and caUle back to England, like 
In any another English gentleman who has travelled, with 
a character by no Ineans inlproved by his foreign experi- 
ence. He had dissipated his small paternal inheritance of 
a younger broth
r's portion, and, as truth must be told, 
was no better than a hanger-on of ordinaries, and a brawler 
about Alsatia and the Friars, when he bethought him of a 
lneans of mending his fortune. 
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His cousin was now of more than middle age, and had 
Hobody's word but her own for the beauty which she said 
she once possessed. She was lean, and yellow, and long 
in the tooth; all the red and white in all the toy-shops in 
London coulc! not make a beauty of her-l\[r. Killigrew 
called her the Sibyl, the death's-head put up at the King's 
ft'ast as a 'fnemento m01i, &c.-in fine a woman who might 
be easy of conquest, but w.hom only a very bold Ulan ,vould 
think of conquering. This bold lnan was Thomas Esmond. 
}[e had a fancy to my Lord Castlewood's savings, the 
alllount of ,vhich rwnour had very much exaggerated. 
:.\Iadame Isabel was said to have Royal jewels of great 
\ralue; whereas poor TODl Esmond's last coat but one was 
1 n pawn. 
l\Iy lord had at this time a fine house in Lincoln's- Inn- 
l?ields, nigh to the Duke's TL.eatre and the Portugal alU- 
hassador's chapel. Tom Esmond, who had frequented the 
one, as long as he had money to spend among the actresses, 
now caIne to the church as assiduously He looked so lean 
and shabby, that he passed without difficulty for a l'e- 
pelltant sinner; and so, becolning converted, you may be 
S11re took his uncle's priest for a director 
This charitable father reconciled him 1vith the old lord, 
his uncle, who a short tinle before ,vonId not speak to hinI, 
as Tonl passed under Iny 101'd's coach windo\\T, his lonlship 
going in state to his place at Court. while his nephew slunk 
by with his battered hat and feather, and the l)oiut of his 
J'apier sticking out of the scabbard-to his two-!)enny or- 
(Unary in Bell Yartl. 
Tholnas ESlnond, after this reconciliation with his uncle, 
very soon began to grow sleek. and to show sign
 of the 
benefits of good living and clealllinen He fasted l'igor- 
ously t,vice a ,veek, to be sure; but he made aluends 011 the 
other days: and, to shcnv ho,v great his appetite was, 1\[r. 
"\Vychcl'ley sai<1, he endt>rl. by swallo,ving that fly-blown 
rank oldlnorsel his cousin. There were endless jokes and 
lanlpoons about this luarriage at Court: but Toul rot1e 
thithel in his \nl('l
's ('oaflh now, calh'd hilu fatheI', Hna 
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having 'WOll could afford to laugh. This Inarriage took 
place very shortly before King Charles died: whom the 
\
iscount of Castlewood speedily followed. 
The issue of this marriage was on(\ son, WhOIU the 
parents watched ,,
ith an intense ea[erne
s ra : care; but 
who, in spite of nurses and }/ ysicians, had only a brief 
existence. His tainted blood did not run very long in his 
poor feeble little bolly. Symptoms of evil broke out early 
on him; and, part froin flattery, part superstition, npthing 
.would satisfy my lord and lady, especially the latter, but 
having the poor little cripple touched by his Majesty at his 
church. They ,vere ready to cry out miracle at first (the 
doctors and quark-salvers bping constantly in attendance 
on the child, and experÎ1nellting on his poor little body 
with every concei\.ahle nostrum)-but though there seemed, 
from sonle reason, a notable aluelioration in the infant's 
health after }1Îs l\fajesty touched hhn, in a few weeks after- 
ward the 1)001' thing died-causing the lalnpooners of the 
Court to say, that the King, in expelling evil out of the 
infant of TOll1 Esmond and If'abella his w
..çe, expelled 
the life out of it, which 'vas nothIng but con'uptioll. 
The mother's natural pang at losing t
js poor little child 
must have been increased when she tL.ought of her rival 
Frank Esmond's wife, who was a favourite of the whole 
Court, 'where Iny poor Lady Castle"rood ,vas neglerted, ana 
who had one child, a daughter, flourishing and beautiful, 
and was about to becolne a Illother once Inore. 
The Court, as I ha \"e heard, only laughed the more be- 
cause the poor lady , who had pretty ,yell passed the age 
when ladies are accustolned to have ch ldren, nevertheless 
deterJnilled not to gi \Te hope up, and even when she came 
to live at Castlewood, was constantly sending over to I-Iex- 
ton for the doctor, and announcing to her friends the ar- 
rival of an heir. This absurdity of hers 'was OUP alnongst 
nlany others which the wags used to play upon. Indeed, 
to the last days of her life, my Lady Viscollntess had the 
c01l1fort of fancying herself heautiful, and persisted in 
bloonlÍng up to the yery midst of winter, painting r08es 
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on her cheeks long after their natural aeaBon, and attiring 
herself like summer though her head waH covered with 
snow. 
Gentlemen who were about the Court of King Charleö, 
and King les, have told the present writer a nUlnber of 
stories ab...'\lt this queer old laà.f, with which it's not nec- 
essary that posterity should be enteltained. She is said to 
have had great powers of invective; and, if she fought 
with alÌ her rivals in King James's favour, 'tis certain shp 
must have had a vast nUlnber of quarrels on her hands. 
She was a woman of an intrepid spirit, and, it appears, 
})ursued and rather fatigued his Majesty with her rights 
and her wrongs. Some say that the cause of her leaving 
Court was jealousy of Frank Esmonù's wife; others, that 
she was forced to retreat after a great battle which took 
place at 1Yhitehall, between her ladyship and J.Jady Dor- 
chester, Tom Killigrew's daughter, whom the I{ing de- 
lighted to honour, and in which that ill-favoured Esther 
got the better of our elderly Vashti. But her ladyship, 
for her part, always averred that it was her husband's 
quarrel, and not her o.wn, which occasioned the banishment 
of the two into the country; and the cruel ingratitude of 
the Sovereign in giying a,vay, out of the faluily, that place 
of "arden of tlH
 Butteries and Groom of the King's Pos- 
set, which th(" two last Lords Castle wood had held so hon- 
ourably, and which was now conferred l.11>on a fellow of 
).esterday, and a hanger-on of that odious }>orchestcr crea- 
hue, my Lord Bergamot;* "I never," said Iny lady, "could 
have COlne to see his 1\lajesty's posset rarried by any otlwr 
hand than an Esmond. I should have dashp(} thp sal v{\r 
out of Lord Berganlot's hand, had I Inet hinl." And those 


'* Lionel Tipton, created Baron Bergamot, ann. 1686, G('nt1Pll1fUl 
U
hcr of the Buck Stairs, and afterwards aP1>oinu'd Ward(,11 of th
 
Butteric8 and Groom of the King's Pos.
t (on tho d<.-<x'.a
' of Goorgc. 
second Viscount Castlewood), a('companied hfR 1tfaj('gty to St. 
r. 
main' 8, where be died without lssuo. No Groom of the POABCt W!L8 
appointed b) the Prince of Orange, nor hath thpre been 8uch an offi- 
cer in any succeeding reign. 
B- Thackeray, "01. 5 
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who knew her ladyship are aware that she was a person 
quite capable of performing this feat, had she not ,visely 
kept out of the way. 
Holding the purse-strings in hel' own control, to '\vhic11, 
indeed, she liked to bring most persons who came near 
her, Lady Castlewood cOlùd cOlllmand her husband's obedi- 
ence, and so broke up her establishment at London; she 
had removed from Lincoln's-lnn-Fields to Chelsey, to a 
pretty new house she bought there; and brought her estab- 
lishment, her nlaids, lap-dogs, and gentlewomen, her priest, 
and his IOl'dship her husband, to Castle,vood Hall, that she 
had never s
en since she quitted it as a child ,vith her 
father during the troubles of King Charles the First's reign. 
The 'walls were still open in the old house as they had 
been left by the shot o
 the Commonwealth-men. A part 
of the mansion was l'eptored and furbished up with the 
l)late, hangings, and furnaure brought from the h011se in 
London. My lady meant to have a t..:iulllphal entry into 
Castlewood village, and expected the p
ople to cheer as she 
drove over the Green in her great coa h, DIY lord beside 
her, her gentlewol11en, lap-dogs, and coc1..atoos on the op- 
posite seat, six horses to her carriage, and serva__ts arnled 
and mounted fol:owing it and preceding it. But't,vas in 
the height of the N 0- Popery cry; the folks in the village 
and the neighbouring tOWD were scared by the sibht of her 
ladyship' 8 painted face and eyelids, as she bobbed her 
head out of t_.e coach window, meaning, no doubt, to be 
very gracious: and one old woman said, "Lady Isabel! 
lord-a-mercy, it's Lady Jezebel!" a nanle by which the 
enemies of the right honourable 
Tiscountess were afterwards 
in the habit of designh.ting her. The country was then in 
a great No-Popery fervoul'; her ladyship's known conver- 
sion, and her husband's, the priest in her train, and the 
service performed at the chapel of Castlewood (though the 
chapel had been built for that worship before any other 
'was heard of in the country, and though the service was 
perfonuecl in the most quiet manner), got her no favour at 
:first in the county or village. By far the greater part of 
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the estate of Castlewood had been confiscated, and been 
parcelled out to Commonwealth-men. One or two of these 
old Cromwellian soldiers were still ali\"e in the village, and 
looked grÏ1nly at first upon nlY Lady 'Tiscountess, when she 
came to dwell there. 
She appeared at the Hexton Assembly, bringing her lord 
after her, scaring the country folks with the splendour of 
her dialuonds, ,vhich she ahvays ,yore in public. They 
said she ,yore them in private, too, and slept with them 
round her neck; though the writer can pledge his ,vord 
that this ,,"as a caluluny. "If she were to take them off," 
my Laùy Sark said, "Tom ESlnond, her husband, would 
run away with them and pawn theln" 'Twas another 
calulnny. 1\ly Lady Sark was also an exile from Court, 
and there had been war between the two ladies before. 
rrhe village people began to be reconciled presently to 
their lady, who was generous and kind, though fantastic 
and haughty, in her ways, and whose praises Ductor 
Tusher, the Vicar, sounded loudly amongst his flock. As 
for IllY lord, he gave no great trouble, being considered 
scarce D10re than an appendage to my lady, who, as daugh- 
ter of the old lords of Castlewood, and possessor of vast 
wealth, as the country folks said (though indeed niue- 
tenths of it existed but in rUlnour), was looked upon as 
the real qneen of the Castle, and mistress of all it con- 
tained. 


, . 
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CHAPTER III. 


WHITHER IN THE TI)IE OF THO}IAS, THIRD VIS. 
COUNT, I HAD PRECEDED HIM AS PAGE TO ISA- 
BELLA. 


COJ-II:YG up to London again some short tÏ1ne after this 
retreat, the Lorcl Castlewood despatched a retainer of his 
tò a little cottage ill the village of Ealing, near to London, 
where for Bome time had dwelt an old French refugee, by 
llame Mr. Pastoureau, one of those whom the persecution 
of the Huguenots by the :French king had brought over to 
this country. With this old man lived a little lad, who 
went by the name of Henry Thomas. He remembered to 
have Ii ved in anothel' place a short time before, near to 
London too, anlongst 100n18 and spinning-wheels, and a 
great deal of psalm-singing and church-going, and a whole 
colony of Frenchmen. 
There he had a dear, dear friend, who died, and WhODl 
he called Aunt. She used to visit him in his dreams some- 
times; and her face, though it was homely, was a thousand 
times dearer to him than that of :Mrs. Pastoureau, Bon 
Papa Pastoureau's new wife, who came to live with him 
after aunt went away. And there, at Spittlefields, as it 
used to be called, lived Uncle George, who was a weaver 
too, but used to tell Harry that he was a little gentleman, 
and that his father was a captain, and his mother an angel. 
When he said so, Bon Papa used to look np from the 
loom, \vhere he was embroidering beautiful silk flowers, and 
say, " Angel! she belongs to the Babylonish scarlet woman." 
Bon Papa was always talking of the scarlet woman. He had 
a little room where he always used to preach and sing hymns 
out of his great old nose. Little Harry did not like the 
preaching; he liked better the tine stories which aunt used 
to tell him. Bon Papa's wife never told hÏ1n pretty stories; 
she quarrel1ed with Uncle George, and he .went a"
ay. 
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After this, Harry's Bon Papa and his wife and two chil- 
dren of her own that she brought with her, came to live 
at Ealing. The ne,v wife gave her children the best of 
everything, and Harry many a whipping, he knew not 
why. Besides blows, he got ill names from her, which 
need not be set down h
re, for the sake of old Mr. Pas- 
toureau, who was still kind sometimes. The unhappineS8 
of those days is long forgiven, though they cast a shade 
of melancholy over the child's youth, which will accom- 
pany hhu, no doubt, to the end of his days: as those ten- 
del' twigs are Lent the trees gro\v afterward; and he, at 
least, who has suffered as a child, and is not q llite per- 
verted in that early school of unhappiness, learns to be 
gentle and long-suffering ,vith little children. 
Harry 'was yery glad when a gentleman dressed in black, 
on horseback, ,vith a lllounted servant behind hun, caine to 
fetch him a,vay from Ealing. The noverca, or unjust 
stepmother, 'who had neglected him for her own two chil- 
dren, gave him supper enough the night b
fore he went 
away, and plenty in the morning. She did not beat him 
once, and told the children to keep their hands off hinl. 
One was a girl, and flarry never could bear to strike a 
girl; and the other was a boy, whom he could easily have 
beat, but he always cried out, ,vhen l\frs. Pastour
au ('ame 
sailing to the rescue "rith anus like a flail. SlH
 only 
washed Harry's face the day he went away; llor ever so 
much as once boxed his ears. She w'hiInpered rather when 
the gentleman in blaek came for the boy; and old ?tIre 
Pastoureau, as he gave the child his bIPHs-ing, 8cowled over 
his shoulder at the strange gentleman, and grumbled out 
something about Babylon and the scarlet lady. lIe was 
grown quite old, like a child almost. Mrs. Pastoureau 
used to wipe his nose as she did to the childron. She was 
a great, big, handsollle young woman; but, though she prp- 
tended to cry, Harry thought 'twas only a shaIn, and 
sprang quite delighted upon the horse upon which the 
lacquey helped hÍ1n. 
H (\ was a !4'reucllluan; his name was Blaise. The child 
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could talk to him in his own language perfectly well: he 
knew it better than English indeed, having lived hitherto 
chiefly among F
rench people: and being called the Little 
Frenchman by othel' boys on Ealing Green. He soon learnt 
to speak English "perfectly, and to forget some of his 
French: children forget easily. Some earlier and fainter 
recollections the child had of a different country; and a 
to,vn with tall white houses; and a ship. But these were 
quite indistinct in the boy's Inind, as indeed the memory of 
Ealing soon becrone, at least of luuch that he suffered 
there. 
The lacquey before whom he rode was veloy lively and 
voluble, and inforJned the boy that the gentleman riding 
before him was lilY lord's chaplain, Father Holt-that he 
was now to be calJed )laster Harry Esmond-that my Lord 
Viscount Castlewood ,vas his par1"ain-that he was to 
"live at the great house of Castle wood, in the province of 
--shire, where he ,vould see 1\Iadam, the Viscountess, 
who was a grand lady. And so, seated on a cloth before 
Blaise's sadcUe, Harry Esmond was brought tò London, and 
to a fine square called Covent Garden, near to which his 
patron lodged. 

{r. Holt, the priest, took the child by the hand, and 
brought him to this nobleman, a grand languid nobleman 
in a great cap and flo,vered morning-gown, sucking oranges. 
He patted Harry on the head and gave him an orange. 
" C' est bien ça," he said to thp priest after eyeing the 
chilù, and the gentleman in black l:ihrugged his shoulders. 
"Let Blaise take him out for a holiday," and out for a 
holiday the boy ancl the valet went. Harry ,vent jumping 
along; he was glad enough to go. 
Re will remelnber to his life's end the delights of those 
days. He was taken to see a play by Monsieur Blaise, in 
a house a thousand times greater and finer than the booth 
at Ealillg Fair- and on the next happy day they took ,vater 
on the river, ancl Harry saw London Bridge, with the 
houses and booksellers' shops thereon, looking like a street, 
and the Tower of London, with the Arnlour, and the great 
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lions and bears in the moat-all unùel' company of :!\Ion- 
sieul' Blaise. 
Presently, of an early morning, all the party 
et forth 
for the country, namely, my Lord Ylscount and the other 
gentlmnan; 
Ionsieur Blaise and Harry on a pillion behind 
them, and t,vo or three men with pistols leading the bag- 
gage-horses. And all along the road the Frenchman told 
little Harry stories of briganùs, ,vhich made the child's 
hair stand on end, and terrified him; so that at the great 
gloomy inn on the road where they lay, he besought to be 
allowed to sleep in a room with one of the servants, aud 
was conlpassionated by 1\1r. Holt, the gentleman who trav- 
elled with my lord, and who gave the child a little bed in 
his chamber. 
His artless talk and answers very likely inclined this 
gentleman in the boy's favour, for next ùay Mr. 1101t said 
IIarry should ride behind him, and not with the French 
lacquey; and all along the journey put a thousand que:;- 
tions to the child-as to his foster-brother and relations at 
Ealing; what his old grandfather had taught him; what 
languages he knew; .whether he could read and ,vrite, and 
sing, and so forth. And 1vlr. Holt found that IIarry could 
read and write, and possessed the two languages of Freneh 
and English very well; and when he asked Harry about 
singing, the lad broke out ,vith a hymn to the tune of Dr. 

Iartin Luther, ,vhich set :\11'. Holt a-laughing; and even 
caused his yrand pa1&1"uin in the laced hat aud periwig to 
laugh too when Holt told hinl what the child was singing. 
}'or it appeared that Dr. Martin Luther's hymns ,vel'e not 
sung in the churches 
lr. Holt preached at. 
" You must never sing that Bong any ]}}Or8: do you hear, - 
little mannikin?" says my Lord Viscount, holding up a 
finger. 
"But we will try and teach you a better, Harry," )f1'. 
Holt said; and the child a.nswered, for he was a ùocilc 
child, and of an affectionate nature, c. That he loved pretty 
songs, and would try and learn anything the gentleman 
would tell him." That ùay he so pleased the geutleuleu 
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by his talk, that they had him to dine with theln at the 
inn, and encouraged him in his prattle; and Monsieur 
Blaise, with whom he J.'ode and dined the day before, 
waited upon hiul now, 
"'Tis well, 'tis ,veIl!" said Blaise, that night (in his 
own language) .when they lay again at an inn, "We are a 
little lord here; we are a little lord novt: ,va shall see 
what we are when we come to Castle wood, where IllY lad
" 
is. " 
"When shall we come to Castlewood, l\'lollsieur Blaise? " 
says Harry. 
" Parble1l! my lord does not press hhnself," Blaise says, 
with a gl'in; and, indeed, it seemed as if his lordship was 
not in a great' hurry, for he spent three days on that jour- 
ney, which Harry Esnlond hath often since ridden in a 
dozen hours. 
"or the last two of the days l-iarry rod6 
with the priest, who was so kind to hhn, that the child 
had grown to be quite fond and falniliar with hinl by 
the journey's end, and had scarce a thought in his little 
heart which by that time he had not confided to his Hew 
friend. 
A
 length, on the third day, at evening, they caIne to a 
village standing on a green with elms round it, very pretty 
to look at; and the people there all took off their hats, and 
made curtsies to my Lord Viscount, who bowed to them 
all languidly ; and there was one portly person that ,vore a 
cassock and a broad-leafed hat, who bowed lower than any 
one-and with this ODe both my lord and Mr. Holt had a 
fev..- words. "This, Harry, is Castlewood church," says 
Mr. Holt, "and this is the pillar thereof, learned Doctor 
Tusher, Take off your hat, sirrah, and salute Doctor 
'l'usher! " 
"Come up to supper, Doctor," says my lord; at whicb 
the Doctor 1nade another lo,v bow, and the party moved 011 
towards a grand house that was before them, with Jnany 
grey towers and vanes on them, and windows flaming in 
the sunshine; and a great arIuy of rooks, 'wheeling over 
their heads, made for the woods behind the house, 
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Harry saw; and l\lr. Holt told hÏ1n that they lived at 
Castlewooù too. 
They came. to the house, and passed under an arch into 
a court-yard, with a fountain in the centre, where lllany 
lnen canle and held my lord's stirrup as he descended, a.nd 
}>aid great respect to 
Ir. Holt likewise. And the child 
thúught that the servants looked at him curiously, and 

Hlliled to one another-and he recalled what Blaise had 
said to hinl ,vhen they were in London, and Harry had 
spoken about his godpapa, when the Frenchman said, 
U Paibleu, one sees well that my lord is your godfather;" 
words whereof the poor lad did not know the meaning 
then, though he apprehended the truth in a very short tinle 
afterwards, and leal'ned it, and thought of it with DO small 
feeling of shalne. 
Taking Harry by the hand as soon as they were both 
descended from their horses, 1\11'. Holt led hilll across the 
court, alid under a low door to rooms on a level with the 
ground; one of which Father Holt said was to be the boy's 
chanlher, the other on the other side of the passage being 
the Father's own; and as soon as the little man's face was 
,vashed, and the Father's own dress arranged, Harry's 
guide took hiDlonce more to the door by which Iny lord 
had entered the hall, and up a stair, and through an allte- 
I"OOm to D1Y lady's drawing-room-au apartment than 
which Harry thought he had never seen au}ything lllore 
grand-no, not in the Tower of Loudon ,vhich he had just 
visited. Indeed, the chanlber was richly ornaIllented in 
the manner of Queen Elizabeth's tinIe, with great stained 
,vin(lows at either ellll, anù hangings of tapestry, whicJ) 
the sun shining through the coloul'
<l glass painted of a 
thousand hue-s; and here in state, by the fire, sate a lady to 
whom the priest took up Harry, ,vho 'vas indeed amazed 
lJY her appearance. 
"\fy Lady Vis(
ountcss's face ,vas daubed with white and 
rt>d up to the eyes, to which the paint gave an unearthly 
glare: she had a tower of lace on her head, unùer w hieh 
was a bush of black- cul'l
-borrowed curls-
o that no 
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.wonder little Harry Ef-Ilnond ",as scared when he ,vas first 
presented to her-the kind priest acting as master of the 
ceremonies at that solemn introduction-and he stared at 
her 'with eyes alnlost as great as her own, as he had stared 
at the player-,voman ,vIlo acted the wicked tragedy-queen, 
when the players caIne do,vn to Ealillg Fair. She sate in 
a great chair by the fire-corner: in her lap was a spaniel- 
dog that barked fUl>iously; on a little table by her was her 
ladyship's snuff-box and her sugar-plum box. She wore a 
dress of black velvet, and a petticoat of flaJlle-coloured 
brocade. She had as nlany rings on her fingers as the old 
woman of Banbury Cross; and pretty sluall feet which she 
w.as fond of showing, with great gold clocks to her stock- 
ings, and white pantofles ,vith red heels; and an odour of 
musk was shook out of her gal'nlents whenever she Jnoved 
or quitted the room, leaning on her tortoiseshell stick, little 
Fury barking at her heels. 
Mrs. Tusher, the parson's wife, was .with my lady. She 
had been waiting-,voman to her ladyship in the late lord's 
tÏ1ne, and, having her soul in that business, took naturally 
to it when the Viscountess of Castlewood returned to in- 
habit her father's house. 
"I present to your ladyship Jrour kinsnlan and little 
page of honour, l\iaster Henry ESlllon d," Mr. Holt said, 
bowing lowly, with a sort of cOlnical h unÜlity. "Make a 
pretty bow to my lady, Monsieur; and then another little 
bow, not so low, to Madame Tusher-the fair priestess of 
Castle,vood. " 
"'Vhere I have lived and hope to die, sir," says Ma- 
danle Tusher, gi ring a hard glance at the brat, and then at 
lllY lady. 
Upon her the boy's whole attention was for a tirne di- 
rected. He could not keep his great eyes off fl'om her. 
Sinre the Empress of Ealing, he had seen nothing so awful. 
"Does my appearance please you, little page?" asked 
the lad)'". 
"He would be yery hard to please if it didn't," cried 
l\ladatne Tusher. 
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"Have done, you silly 
[aria," said Lady Cast1ewood. 
".Where I'm attached, I'm attached, !\Iadame-and 1'd 
die rather than not say so." 
"Je meurs Oil je m'attache," :\1r. Holt said with a polite 
grin. "The ivy says 80 in the picture, and clings to the 
oak like a fond parasite as it is." 
"Parricide, sir!" cries 1\lrs. Tusher. 
,. Hush, Tusher-you are always bickering with Father 
Holt," cried my lady. "Come and kiss DiY hand, child; " 
and the oak held out a .úranch to little Harry Esmond, who 
took and dutifully kissed the lean old hand, upon the 
gnarled knuckles of which there glittered a hundred rings. 
"To kiss that hand w'ould make many a pretty fellow 
happy! " cried Jtlrs. Tusher: on which my lady crying out, 
" Go, you foolish Tusher!" and tapping her with her great 
fan, Tusher ran forward to seize her hand and kiss it. 
Fury arose and barked furiously at Tusher; and Fathel O 
] Iolt looked on at this queer scene, with arch, grave 
glances. 
The awe exhibited by the little boy perhaps pleased the 
lady to whom this artless :flattery was bestowed: for hav- 
ing gone down on his knee (as Father Holt had directed 
llim, and the mode then was) and perforlned his obeisance, 
she said, "Page Esmond, my groom of the cham bel' win 
illforlll you what your dutieq are, 'v hell you wait upon my 
lord and me; and good Father Holt will instruct you as 
becolnes a gen t1eman of our nalIle . Yon ,vill pay hinl 
obedience in everything, and I pray you may grow to be as 
learned and as good as your tutor." 
The lady seemed to have the greatest l'everence for '11'. 
}[olt, and to be more afraid of hÜn t.hau of anything else 
in the world. If she was ever so 
ulgry, a word ur look 
froIn Father Holt made her calm: indeed he had a vast 
power of subjecting- those who 
anie neal" him; aud, allloHg 
the rest, his new pupil gave himself up with an entire ('on- 
fitlpnce and attachlnent to the good Fathf
r, and became his 
willing slave almost from the first mOlnent he saw hinl. 
He put his small hand into the Father's as he wal1{etl 
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away from his first presentation to his mistress, and asked 
many questions in his artless childish 'way. " Who is that 
other woman?" he asked. "She is fat and round; she is 
more, pretty than my Lady Castlewood." 
"She is Madame Tusher, the parson's wife of Castle- 
wood. She has a son of ,your age, but bigger than you." 
"\Yhy does she like so to kiss my lady's hand? It is 
not good to kiss." 
"Tastes are different, little man. Madame Tusher is 
attached to my lady, having been her "\vaiting-,voluan be- 
fore she ''las married, in the old lord's time. She married 
Doctor Tusher the chaplain. The English household di- 
yines often marry the waitillg-"\vomen." 
" Yon ,vill not marry the French woman, "rill you? I 
saw her laughing with Blaise in the buttery." 
- "I belong to a church that is older and better than the 
English church," 1\11'. Holt said (Inaking a sign whereof 
Esmond did not then understand the meaning, across his 
breast and forehead); "in our church the clergy do not 
marry . You willtmderstand these things better soon." 
"Was not Saint Peter the head of your church?-Dr. 
Rabbits of Ealing told us so." 
The Father said, " Yes, he was." 
" But Saint Peter ,vas married, for ,,"e heard onl,y last 
Sunday that his wife's mother lay sick of a fever." On 
which the Father again laughed, and said he would under- 
stand this too better soon, and talked of other things, and 
took away Harry ESlllond, ånd showed him the great olel 
house ,vhich he had COlne to inhabit. 
It stood on a rising green hill, with woods behind it, in 
,vhich were rooks' nests, 'where the birds at morning and 
returning home at evening made a great cawing. At the 
foot of the hill was a riyer, with a steep ancient bridge 
crossing it; and beyond that a large pleasant green flat, 
where the village of Castlewood stood, and stands, with 
the church in the nlidst, the parsonage hard by it, the inn 
with the blacksu1Ïth's forge beside it, and the sign of the 
"Three Castles" on the elm. The London road stretched 
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away towards the rising SUll, and to the west were swell- 
ing hills and peaks, behind which lnany a time IIarry 
Esmond saw the same sun setting, that he now looks on 
thousands of miles away across the great ocean-in a llew 
Castlewood, by another stream, that bears, like the new 
country of wandering Æneas, the foud llaIne.s of the laud 
of his youth. 
The Hall of Castlewood w
 built with two courts, 
whereof one only, the fountain-court, 'was now inhabited, 
the other having been battered down in the Cromwellian 
\vars. In the fountain-court, still in good repair, was the 
great hall, near to the kitchen and butteries. A dozen of 
living-rooms looking to the north, and cOIDlllunicating with 
the little chapel that faced eastwards and the buildings 
stretching fronl that to the main gate, and with the hall 
(which looked to the west) into the court now dH;lllantled. 
This court had been the most magnificent of the t\\ 0, until 
the Protector's cannon tore down one side of it before the 
place 'was taken and stormed. The besiegers entered at 
the terrace under the clock-to\\per, slaying every man of the- 
garrison, and at their head my lord's brother, Francis 
Esmond. 
The Restoration did not bring enough moner to the Lord 
Castle\vood to restore this ruined part of his houst'; where 
\vere the Inorning parlours, above them the long lnusic- 
gallery, and before which stretched the garden-terrare, 
\vhel'p, however, the flowers grew again \\rhich the boots of 
the Roundheads had trodden in their assault, and whi{'h 
was restored without lllurh cost, and only a little cal
, 
by both ladies who succeeded the serond viscount in the 
government of this lllansioll. Round the terrace-garden 
was a low wall with a "picket leading to the wooùed height 
beyond, that is called CronHvell's Batt
ry to this day. 
Young Harry ESlllond learned the don\estic part of his 
duty, which was easy enough, frOln the gromll of hpr lad)- 
ship's chamber: serving the Countess, as the custom COlll- 
ulonly was in his boyhood, as page, \vaiting at her ('hair, 
bringing lwl' seellt(:>d \\ 
lter and the sil ,ger Lasill afwr dinner 
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-sitting on her carriage-step on state occasions, or on 
public days introducing her company to her. This ,vas 
chiefly of the Catholic gentry, of whonl there were a pretty 
many in the country and neighbouring city; and who rode 
not seldom to Castlewood to partake of the hospitalities 
there. In the second year of their residence, the company 
seemed especially to increase. l\Iy lord and my lady were 
seldom without visitors, in whose society it was curious 
to contrast the difference of behaviour between Father Holt, 
the director of the family, and Doctor Tusher, the rector 
of the parish-Mr. Holt moving alnongst the very highest 
as quite their equal, and as commanding them all; while 
poor Doctor Tusher, 'whose position was indeed a difficult 
one, having bepn chaplain once to the Hall, and still to the 
Protestant servants there, seemed more like an usher than 
an equal, and always rose to go a,vay after the first COUI'se. 
Also there came in these times to Father Holt many 
private visitors, whom, after a little, Henry Esmond had 
little difficulty in recognizing as ecclesiastics of tbe Father's 
persuasion, whatever their dresses (and they adopted all) 
might be. These were closeted with the Father constantly, 
and often came and rode a,vay ,vithout paying their devoirs 
to my lord and lady-to the lady and lord rather-his 
lordship being little more than a cipher in the house, and 
entirely under his domineering partner. A little fowling, 
a little hunting, a great deal of sleep, and a long tinle at_ 
cards and table, carried through one day after another with 
his lordship. 'Vhen meetings took place in this second 
year, which often ,vould happen with closed doors, the 
page found my lord's sheet of paper scribbled over with 
dogs and horses, and 'twas said he had much ado to keep 
himself awake at these councils: the Countess ruling over 
them, and he acting as little more than her secretary. 
Father Holt began speedily to be so nluch .occupied with 
these meetings as rather to neglect the education of the 
little lad who 80 gladly put hhnself under the kind priest's 
orders. At first they read much and regularly, both in 
Latin and French; the Father not neglecting in anything 
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to impress his faith upon his l)upil, hut not forcing hillt 
violentlJ, and treating him with a delicacy and kindness 
which surprised and attached the child, always more easily 
won by these Inethods than by any severe exercise of au- 
thority. Aud his delight in th
ir ,valks was to tell Harry 
of the glories of his order, of its Inartyrs and heroes, of 
its Brethren converting t.he heathen by myriads, traversing 
the desert, facing the stake, ruling the courts and councils, 
or braving the tortures of kings; so that l[al'l'Y ESIllOlld 
thought that to belong to the Jesuits was the grt'atest prize 
of life and bravest end of ambition; the greatest <:iareer here 
and in heaven the surf'st reward; and began to long for the 
day, Dot only when he should enter into the one church 
and receive his first communion, but when he might join 
that wonderful brotherhood, ,vhich was present through- 
out all the world, and which numbered the wisest, the 
bravest, the highest born, the IUOst eloquent of men alnong 
its melubers. Father Holt bade him keep his views secret, 
and to hide them as a great treasure which would escape 
him if it was reyealed; and, proud of this confidence and 
secret vesteù in hiIu, the lad bemnne fondly attached to 
the lnaster who initiated hhll into a mystery so wonderful 
and awful. And 'v hen little Tom Tusher, his ncighbour, 
came from school for his holiday, and såid how he, too, 
was to be bred up for an EngliHh priest, and w.ould gpt 
what he caned an exhibition froB} his school, and th
n a 
college scholarship and fellowship, aud then a goûllliving 
-it tasked young I-Iarry ]
snlonù' s powers of reticenrc not 
to say to his young f'Olllpallion, "Church! prieHthood! fat 
living! l\ly dear TOlluny, do you call yours a ('hul'ch and 
a priesthood? ''''hat is a fat living compared to conyert- 
iug a hunch-ed thousand heathens by a single Se1")l1on? 
- 'Vhat is a scholarship at Trinity by the si<h, of a f'l'own of 
lnartyrdoln, ,vith angels a.'waiting you as Jour head is taken 
off? Could your master at schoul sail over the Thames on 
his gow.n? Ha ve you statues in your church that can 
bleed, speak, walk, and cr)"? My good TOIUIUY, in dear 
Father IIolt's chuì.'C'h these things tak{\ v1ar(' ('vpry clay. 
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Yon know Saint Philip of the Willows appeared to Lorù 
Castlewood, and caused hinl to turn to the one true church. 
No saints ever come to you." And Harry Esnlond, be- 
cause of his prolnise to Father Holt, hiding away these 
treasures of faith from T. Tusher, delivered himself of 
them nevertheless sÎlnply to Father Holt; ,vho stroked his 
head, smil
d at hinl with his inscrutahle look, and told 
him that he did well to Ineditate on these great things,: and 
not to talk of them except, under dÎ1'eC'tion. 
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CHAPTER Iv T . 


I A}! PLACED UNDER A POPISH PRIEST AND BRED 
TO THAT HELIGION.-VISCOUNTESS CASTLEWOOD. 


HAD time enough been given, and his childish inclina- 
tions been properly nurtured, Harry Esmond had been a 
Jesuit priest ere he was a dozen years older, and might 
ha ve finished his daJs a martyr in China or a victim on 
Tower Hill: for, in the few months they spent together 
at Castlewood, 1\-11'. Holt obtained an entire mastery over 
the bOJ's intellect and affections; and had brought him to 
think, as indeed Father Holt thought with all his heart 
too, that no life was so noble, no death 80 desirable, as 
that whirh many brethren of his famous order ,vere ready 
to undergo. By love, by a brightness of wit and good- 
hunlour that channed all, by an authority which he kne\v 
how to assume, by a mystery and silenre about hinl 'which 
increased the child's l'everenc
 for him, he won IIarry's 
absolute fealty, and would have kept it, doubtless, if 
schemes greater and more Ï1nportant than a pOOl' little 
boy's adlllÌssion into orders had not called hÏIn away. 
After ùeing at home for a few months in tranquillity (if 
theirs might be called tranquillity, which was, in truth, a 
constant bickeling), lllY lord and lady left the country for 
London, taking their director \\rith thelll: and his little 
pupil scarce ever shed lnore bitter tears in his life than he 
did for nights after the first parting with his dear friend, 
as he lay in the lonely chalnber next to that which the 
Father used to occupy. He and a few dOlnesti('s werA left 
as the only tenants of the great house: and, though Harry 
sedulously did all the tasks which the Father set hun, he 
had many hours unoccupied, and read in thp library, and 
bewildered his little braius with the great books he found 
the
. 
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After a while, the little lad gre,v accustollled to the 
10neliness of the place; and in after days remembered this 
part of his life as a pel'iod not unhappy. 'Yhen the family 
was -at London the \vhole of the establishment travelled 
thither with the exception of the porter-,vho was, more- 
over, brewer, gardener, and woodman-and his wife and 
children. These had their lodðing in the gate-house hard 
l)y, with a door into the court; and a windo'v looking out 
on the green was the Chaplain's l'OOln; and next to this a 
small chanlber where Father Holt had his books, and 
Harry Esmond his sleeping closet. The side of the house 
facing the east had escaped the guns of the Cromwellians, 
whose battery \vas on the height facing the western court; 
so that this (1astern end bore fe,v marks of demolition, save 
in the chapel, where the painted \vindows surviving Edwalod 
, the Sixth had been broke by the Commonwealth-meu. In 
Father Holt's time little Harry ESlnond acted as his fa- 
Jniliar, and faithful little servitor; beating his clothes, 
folding his vestments, fetching his water from the well long 
before daylight, ready to run anywhere for the service of his 
beloved priest. 'Vhen the Father was away, he locked his 
private chamber; but the room where the books were was 
1eft to little Harry, ,vho, but for the society of this gentle- 
man, was little less solitary when Lord Castlewood ,vas at 
borne. 
The French ,vit saith that a hero is none to his valpt-de- 
clla1Jtbre, and it required less quick eyes than my lady's 
little page was naturally endowed with, to see that she had, 
many qualities by no means heroic, however much l\irs. 
Tusher Inight flatter and coax her. When Father Holt 
was not by. who exercised an entire authority over the 
pair, my 10)Od and my lady quarrelled and abused each 
other so as to make the servants laugh, and to frighten the 
little page OJ1 duty. The poor boy trembled before his 
luistress, who 
alled him by a hundred ugly nalnes, ,vho 
made nothing of boxing his ears, and tilting the silver 
basin in his fMe which it was his business to present to 
her aftel o dinner. She hath repaired, by subsequent kind- 
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ness to him, these severities, which it must be owned maùe 
his childhood very wlhappy. She was but unhappy her- 
self at this time, poor soul! and I suppose made her de- 
pendants lead her own sad life. I think illY lord \vas as 
luuch afraid of her as her page was, and the only person 
of the household \vho mastered her was DIr. Holt. Harry 
,vas only too glad when the Father dined at table, and to 
slink away and prattle .with hin1, afterwards, or read with 
him, or walk. with hilli. Luckily Iny Lady Viscountess 
did not rise till noon. Heaven help the poor waiting- 
woman who had charge of her toilet! I have often seen 
the poor wretch corne out .with red eyes from the clo
et 
\vhel'o those long and mysterious l'ites of her ladyship's 
ùress were perfOl'lnea, and the backgamlnon-box locked UlJ 
\vith a rap on )11'8, Tusher's .fingers when she played ill, or 
the game was going the wrong way. 
IUesseù be the king \vho introduced cards, and the kind 
inventors of piquet and cribbage, fAr they eU1ployed six 
hours at least of her ladyship's day, during which hel. 
family was pretty easy. \Vithout this occupation my lady 
frequently declared she should die. lIer dependants one 
after allo
her relieved guard-'twas rather a dangerou8 
})ost to play with her ladyship-antI took the cards turn 
a.bout. Mr. IIoit would sit ,vith her at piquet during 
hours together, at which tilue she behaved herself properly; 
and as for Doctor Tusher, I believe he would have left a 
})al'ishioner' 8 dying bed, if sUllllnoned to play a l.ubber 
with his patrol1ess at Uastlewood. Sometimes, when they 
were pretty comfortable together, lny lord took a haud. 
Besides these my lady had her faithful poor Tushl'r, ana 
one, two, three gentlewolnen whOln Harry Esmond could 
recolJect in his tÏ1ne. They could not bear that genteel 
service very long; one after another tried and failed at it. 
These and the housekeeper, and little l-Ial'l'Y }
snlolHI, had 
a table of theil" own. Poor ladies! thC'ir life was far 
harder than the page's, He was Bound dsl
ep, tucked UI> 
in his little bed, whilst they ,vere sitting by her ladyship 
readillg her to sleep, with the " News Lettel''' or t.he 
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"Grand Cyrus." My lady used to have boxes of new 
plays from London, and Harry was forbidden, under the 
pain of a ,vhipping, to look into them. I am afraid he de- 
served the penalty pretty often, and got it sometimes. 
Father Holt applied it twice 01' thrice, when he caught the 
young scapegrace ,vith a delightful wirke(
 cOllledyof Mr. 
Shadwell's or Mr. \Vycherley's under his pillow. 
These, when he took any, 'vere my lord's favourite read- 
ing. But he ,vas averse to 11111Ch study, and, as his little 
page fancied, to luuch occupation of any sort. 
It always seemed to young Harry Esmond that my lord 
treated hiIn with more kindness when his lady was not 
present, and Lord Castlewood would take the lad some- 
times on his little journeys a-hunting or a-birding; he loved 
to play at cards and tric-tl'ac with him, '\vhich games the 
boy learned to pleasure his lord: .and was growing to like 
him better daily, showing a special pleasure if Father Holt 
gave a good report of him, patting hÏ1n on the head, and 
promising that he ,vould provide for the boy. However, 
in my lady's presence, my lord showed no such marks of 
kindness, and affected to treat the lad roughly, and rebuked 
him sharply for little faults, for which he in a lnanner 
asked pardon of young ESlnond '\vhen they were private, 
saying if he did not speak roughly, she would, and his 
tongue was not such a bad one as his lady's-a point 
whereof the boy, young as he was, was very well assured. 
Great public events were happening all this while, of 
which the simple young page took little count. But one 
day, riding into the neighbouring town on the step of my 
lady's coach, his lordship and she and Father Holt being 
inside, a great mob of people caIne hooting and jeering 
round the coach, bawling out" The Bishops for ever! ,. 
"Down with the Pope! " "N 0 Popery! no Popery! Jeze- 
bel, Jezebel!" so that my lord began to laugh, my lady's 
eyes to roll with anger, for she was as bold as a lioness, 
and feared nobody; whilst Mr. Holt, as ESlllond saw frOln 
his place on th
 step, sank back with rather an alarmed 
face, crying out to her ladyship, "For God's sake, madam, 
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do not speak or look out of window; sit still." But she 
did not obey this prudent injunction of the Father; sh
 
thrust her head out of the coach ,vindow, and screamed out 
to the coachmau, "Flog your way through them, the 
brutes, J alnes, and use your whip! " 
The luob answered with a roaring jeer of laughter, and 
fresh cries of "Jezebel! .Jezebel!" l\Iy lord only laughed 
the luore: he was a languid gentleman: nothing seemed to 
excite hli.n commonly, though I have seen him cheer and 
halloo the hounds very briskly, and his face (which was 
generally very yellow and calm) grow quite red and cheer- 
ful during a burst over the Downs after a hare, and laugh, 
and swear, and huzzah at a cockfight, of which sport he 
was very fond. And now, ,vhen the mob began to hoot 
his lady, he laughed with something of a luischievous look, 
as though he expected sport, and thought that she and they 
were a lllatcho 
J alnes the coachman was more afraid of his mistress than 
the Juob, probably, for he whipped on his horses as he was 
hiaden, and the post-boy that rode with the first pair (nIY 
lady always rode with her coach-and-six,) gave a cut of 
his thong over the shoulders of one fellow who put his 
hand out towarùs the leading horse's rein. 
It was a market-day, and the country-people were all 
asseInbled \vith their baskets of poultry, eggs, and such 
things; the postilion had 110 800ner lashed the mall who 
would have taken hold of his horse, but a great cabbage 
crone \vhirling like a bombshell into the carriage, at which 
my lord laughed nlore, for it knocked illY laùy's fan ont of 
her hand, and phunped into Father I{olt's stomach. Then 
came a shower of carrots and potatoes. 
" For Heaven's sake be still!" says DIr. 1101t; "we arc 
not ten paces from the' Bell' archway, where they can 
shut the gates on us, dud keep out this ell 1/,(( file." 
The little page was outside the coach on the step, and a 
fello,v in the crowa aimed a potato at hiln, and hit him in 
the eye, at which the poor little wloetch set up a shout; tIlt
 
man laughed, a great big sadùler's aPl)l'enti('e of th
 to,vn 
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"Ah! you d-- little yelling Popish bastard," he said, 
and stooped to pick up another; the crowd had gathered 
quite between the horses and the inn door by this time, and 
the coach was brought to a dead stand-still. 1\'1)" lord 
jumped as briskly as a boy out of the door on his side of 
the coach, squeezing little Harl'Y behind it; had hold of 
the potato-thrower's collar in an instant, and the next mo- 
ment the brute's heels were in the air, and he fell on the 
stones with a thump. 
" You hulking coward!" says he; "you pack of scream- 
ing blackguards r how dare you attack children, and insult 
women? Fling another shot at that carriage, you sneak- 
ing l)igskin cobbler, and by the Lord I'll send my rapier 
through you! " 
Some of the luob cried, "Huzzah, my lord!" for they 
knew him, and the saddler's man was a known bruiser, 
near twice as big as my Lord Viscount. 
":!\lake way there," says he (he spoke in a high shrill 
voice, but ,vith a great air of authority). "Make way, and 
let her ladyship's carriage pass " The luen that were be- 
tween the coach and the gate of the "Bell" actually did 
make ,vay, and the horBes went in, my lord walking after 
them with his hat on his head. 
As he was going in at the gate, through which the coach 
had just rolled, another cry begins, of "No Popery-no 
Papists!" My lord turns round and faces thelll once Inore. 
,. God save the King!" says he at the highest pitch of 
his voice. "Who dares abuse the King's religion? You, 
you d--d psalm-singing cobbler, as sure as I'm a magis- 
trate of this county I'll commit you t" The fellow shrank. 
back, and my lord retreated ,vith all the honours of the 
day. But when the little flurry caused by the scene was 
over, and the flUf;h passed off his face, he relapsed into his 
usual languor, trifled with his little dog, and yawned when 
my lady spoke to hiIn. 
This mob was one of lllallY thousands that were going 
about the country at that time, huzzahillg for the acquittal 
of th
 seven bishops who had been tried just then, and 
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about whonl little Harry Esmond at that time knew scarce 
anything. It was Assizes at Hexton, and there wa:; a 
great meeting of the gentry at the" Ben;" and IOY lord's 
: people had their new liveries on, and Harry a little suit of 
blue-and-silver ,vhich he WOl'e upon occasions of state; and 
the gentlefolks came round and talked to my lord; and a 
judge in a red gown, who seemed a very great personage, 
especially complimented him and Iny lady, ,vho was mighty 
granù. Harry remembers her train borne up by her gentle- 
woman. There was an assembly and ball at the great room 
at the ., Bell," and other young gentlemen of the county 
families looked on as he did. One of them jeered him for 
his black eye, ,vhich was swelled by the potato, and another 
called hÏ1n a bastard, on which he and Harry fell to fisti- 
cuffs. }Yly lord's cousin, Colonel ESlllonù of \Valcote, was 
there, and separated the two lads-a great tall gentleman, 
with a handsolne good-natured face. The boy did not 
know how nearly in aftel.-life he should be allied to Colo- 
nel Esmond, and how much kindness he should have to 
owe hÍln. 
There was little love between the two families. 
Iy lady 
useù not to spare Colonel Esmond in talking of hiIn, for 
reasons \vhich have been hinted already; but about which, 
at his tender age, Henry Esmond could be expected to 
know nothing. 
Very soon afterwards, my lord and lady went to London 
with 
[r. Holt, leaving, however, the page behind thenl. 
The little man had the great house of Castle wood to hiuI- 
self; or between him and the houspkeeper, 1\[rs. 'Vorksop, 
an old lady who was a kinswoman of the family in SOllIe 
distant way, and a Protestant, but a staunch Tory and 
king's-man, as all the ESIUOIHls were. He used to go to 
school to Doctor Tusher when he was at home, though the 
Doctor was luuch occupied too. There ,vas a great stir and 
cOlnmotion everywhere, even in the little quiet village of 
Castlewood, whither a party of people caIne froIll the town, 
who would have broken Castlewood Chapel wintlows but 
the village peo})le turned out, and even old Sieveright, the 
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republican blacksmith, along with thelu: for IllY 1adr, 
though she ,vas a Papist, and had )uany odd ways, ,vas 
kiud to the tenantry, and there was always a plenty of 
beef, and blankets, and medicine for the poor at Castlewood 
Hall. 
A kingdom ,vas changing hands w hUst IUY lord and lady 
were away. King J alnes was flying, the Dutchnlen were 
coming; awful stories about thmo. and the Prince of Orange 
used old 1\1rs. W orksop to tell to the idle little page. 
He liked the solitude of the great house very well; he 
had all the play-books to read, and no Father Holt to 
whip him, and a hundred childish pursuits and pastimes, 
without doors and within, which made this time very 
pleasant. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HY SUPERIORS ARE ENGAGED IN PLOTS FOR THE 
RESTORATION OF KING .JAl\IE8 THE SECOND. 


NOT having been able to sleep, for thinking of some 
lines for eels which he had placed the night b
fore, th
 lad 
was lying in his little bed, 'waiting for the hour ,,"'hen thp 
gate would be open, and he and his comrade, John Lock- 
wood, the porter's son, might go to the pond and see ,vhat 
fortune had brought them. At daybreak Jolin was to 
aw"aken him, but his own eagerness for the sport had 
served as a 1.l1Jeillez long since-so long, that it seemed to 
him as if the day never ,vould COlne. 
It might have been four o'clock ,\phen he heard the door 
of the opposite chaulber, the Chaplain's room, open, aud 
the voice of a man coughing in the passage. Harry jumped 
up, thinking for certain it 'was a robber, or hoping perhaps 
for a ghost, and, flillging open his own door, sa,v before 
him the Chaplain's door open, and a light inside, and a 
figure standing in the doorway, in the midst of a great 
smoke which issued froln the room. 
"'Vho's there?" cried out the boy, who was of a gootl 
spirit. 
" Silenfiil m ! " whispered the other; "'t\S I, IllY boy!" 
and, holding his hand out, Harry had no difficulty in 
recognising his 111aster and friend, }'ather Holt. A curtain 
was over the ,\piudow of the Chaplain's rOOlfi that looh.e<l 
tq the court, and Harry saw' that the smoke came fronl it 
great flanle of papers ,vhich \vcre burning in a brazier 
when he entered the Chaplain's 1'00111. After gi \''Íng a 
hasty greeting and bles
ing to the lad, who was rhal"lll
d 
to see his tutor, the }'ather continued the burning of his 
papers, draw-iDo them froln a cupboard o\per the nlantel- 
piece wall, which Ifarry had never seen bcfor
. 
Father Iiolt laughpd, s
eing the lad's atb,'utiou fixe<l at 
c- Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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once on this hole. "That is right, Harry," he said; 
"faithful little famuli, see all and say nothing. You are 
faithful, I kno,v." 
"I know I ,vould go to the stake for you," said Harry. 
"1 don't want your head," said the Father, patting it 
kindly; "all you have to do is to hold your tongue. Let 
us burn these papers, and say nothing to anybody. Should 
you like to read thenl? " 
Harry Esmond blushed, and held do,vn his head; he 
had looked as the fact was, and without thinking, at the 
paper before him; and though he had seen it, could not 
understand a word of it, the letters being quite clear 
enough, but quite without meaning. They burned the 
papers, beating do,vn the ashes in a brazier, so that scarce 
any traces of them remained. 
Harry had been accustolned to see Father Holt in more 
aresses than one; it not being safe, or worth the danger, 
for Popish ecclesiastics to wear tl}eir proper dress; and he 
was, in consequence, in no wise astonished that the priest 
should now appear before him in a riding-dress, with large 
buff leather boots, and a feather to his hat, plain, but such 
as gentlemen ,vore. 
. "Yon know the secret of the cupboard," said he, laugh- 
ing, "and must be prepared for other mysteries;" and he 
opened-but not a secret cupboard this time-only a ,val'd- 
robe, which he usually kept locked, and from which he 
now took out two or three dresses and perruques of different 
colours, and a couple of s,vords of a pretty make (Father 
Holt ,vas an expert practitioner with the small-sword, and 
every day, whilst he was at home, he and his pupil prac- 
tised this exercise, in which the lad became a very great 
proficient), a nlilitary coat and cloak, and a farmer's 
smock, and placed thelll in the large hole over the mantel- 
piece from which the papers had been taken. 
"If they lniss the cupboard," he said, "they will not 
find these; if they find them, they'll tell no tales, except 
that Father Holt wore more suits of clothes than one. All 
JesuIts do. Yon kno,v 'v hat deceivers we aloe, Harry." 
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Harry was alarmed at th
 notion that his friend was 
about to leave him; but "N 0," the priest said, "I may 
\
ery likely come back with m
r lord in a few days. \Ve 
are to be tolerated; we are not to be persecuted. But 
they may take a fancy to pa
" a visit at Castlewood efP 
our return; and, as gentlemen of my cloth are suspected, 
they might choose to examine my papers, which concern 
nobody-at least not them." And to this day, ,\rhether- 
the papers in cipher related to politics, or to the affairs 
f 
that mysterious society whereof Father Holt was a meUl- 
bel', his pupil, Harry Esmond, remains in entire ignorance. 
The rest of his goods, his small wardrobe, &c., Holt left 
untouched on his shelves and in his cupboard, taking down 
-
.ith a laugh, ho'wever-and flinging into the brazier, 
where he only half burned theIn, some theological treatises 
which he had been writing against the English divine&. 
"And no'v," said he, "Henry, my son, you may testify, 
wit4 a safe conscience, that you sa-w Dle burning Latin 
sermons the last time I was here before I ,vent awa
" to 
London; and it will be daybreak. directly, and I must he 
away before Lockwood is stirring." 
"'
lill not Lockwóod let you out, sir?" Esulond adked. 
Holt laughed; he ,vas neyer more gay or good-humoure(l 
than when in the midst of action or danger. 
"Lockwood knows nothing of IllY being"here, lnilul you," 
he said; "nor would you, you little wretch! had you slept 
better. You IllUst forgpt that I have been here; and now 
farewell. Close the door, and gù to your own room, an(l 
don't come out till-stay, why should you not know one 
secret more? I know you will never betray liIe." 
In the Chaplain's roonl were two windows; the one 
looking into the court facing westwards to the fowltain j 
the other, a small casement strongly barred, an(llooking 
on to the green in front of the Hall. This window waq 
too high to reach frolll the ground; but, mounting on a 
buffet which stood beneath it, Father Holt showeq me how, 
hy pressing on the base of the winclow, the whol<
 fraIllf"- 
,vork of lead, glass, and iron staunch ions desct
ndecl into 


-ro 
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a. cavity ,vorked helow, from which it could be drawn and 
restored to its usual place from without; a broken pane 
being purposely open to admit the hand ,vhich ,vas to ,york 
1l1)on the spring of the machine. 
"When I anI gone," Father Holt said, "you may push 
a,vay the buffet, so that no one Dlay fancy that an exit has 
been made that way; lock the door; place the key-where 
shall ,ve pnt the key?-under ' Chrysostom' on the book- 
shelf; and if any ask for it, say I keep it there, and tol/{ 
you whel'e to find it, if you had need to go to my room. 
The descent is easy do,vn the ,vall into the ditch; and so, 
once more farewell, until I see thee again, Iny dear son." 
And with this the intrepid Father lL.ounted the buffet ,vith 
great agility and' briskness, stepped across the ,vindow, 
lifting up the bars and frame-,vork again froln the othel' 
side, and only leaving room for Harry Esmond to stand on 
tiptoe and kiss his hand before the casement closed, the 
bars fixing as firllI as ever, seelningly, in the stone arch 
ovel'head. \Vhen Father Holt next arriyed at Castlewood, 
it was by the public gate on horseback; and he nevel' so 
much as alluded to the existence of the private issue to 
Harry, except when he had need of a l)rivate messenger 
from within, for ,vhich end, no doubt, he had instructed 
his young l)upil in the Dleans of quitting the Hall. 
Esmond, young as he ,vas, ,vollld have died sooner than 
betray his friend and master, as 1\11'. Holt ,veIl knew; fOl' 
he had tried the boy nlore than once, putting temptations 
in his way, to see ,vhether he would yield to them and 
confess afterwards, or whether he would resist them, as 
he did sOlnetimes, ,01' ,vhether he ,vould lie, which he 
never. did. Holt instructing the boy on this point, how- 
eyer, that if to keep silence is not to lie, as it certainly is 
not, yet silence is, after all, equivalent to a negation-and 
therefore a downright No, in the interest of justice or your 
friend, and in reply to a question that may be prejudicial 
to either, is not crinlÍnal, but, on the contrary, praisewor- 
thy; and as la,vfu] a way as the other of eluding a ,vrong- 
fuI demand. For instance (says he), suppose a good citi" 
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zen, who had seen his 1\'Iajesty take refuge there, had been 
asked, "Is King Charles up that oak-tree?" his dut

 would 
ha ve been not to say , Yes-so that the Crom wellians 
should seize the king and murder hinl like his father-but 
No; his 1\Iajesty being private in the tree, and therefore 
not to be seen there by loyal eJ"es: all which instruction, 
in religion and Inorals, as 'well as in the rudiments of the 
tongues and sciences, the boy took eagerly and with grati.. 
tude fronl his tutor. 'Vhen, then, Holt was gone, and told 
Harry not to see him, it w.as as if he had never been. An(l 
he had this answer pat ,vhen he Carn
 to be questioned a 
few days after. 
The Prince of Orange 'was then at 
alisbury, as young 
Esmond learned fronl seeing Do
tor Tusher in his best 
cassock (though the roads were muddy, and he never ,vas 
known to wear his silk, on1r his stuff one, a-horseback), 
with a great orange cockade in his broad -leafed hat, and 
X ahulll, his clerk, ornaluented with a like decoration. The 
Doctor was walking up and down in front of his parson- 
age, when little Esmond saw him, and heard him say h(' 
was going to pay his duty to his Highness the l)rince, as 
he mounted his pad and rode away with Nahum behind. 
The village people had orange cockades too, and his frielHl 
the blacksmith's laughing daughter pinned one into HaITJ's 
old hat, which he tore out indigna.ntly when they bade 
him to cry" God sa,ye the Prince of Orange and the rrot- 
éstant religion!" hut the people only laughed, for they 
liked the boy in the village, w'here his solitary condition. 
moved the general pity, and ,vhere he found friendly wel- 
comes and faces in many houses. Father IIolt had lllan) 
friends ther
 too, for he not olll)
 would fight the Llark- 
slnith at theology, never losing his tf\1l1per, but laughing 
the whole time in his pleasant way; but he cured him of 
an ague with quinquina, and was always ready with a kind 
word for any man that asked it, so that they said in thf' 
village 't,vas a pity the two were Papists. 
The Dirertor an d tIll' 'Tirar at Castlewood agreed yer.r 
well; indppd, thp fornler was a perfectly-bred goutleuuuI, 
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and it was the latter's business to agree with everybody. 
Doctor Tusher and the lady's maid, his spouse, had a boy 
who was about the age of little Esmond; and there was 
such a friendship bet,veen the lads, as propinquity and 
tolerable kindness and good-humour on either side ,vonld 
be pretty sure to occasion. Tom Tusher was sent off early, 
however, to a school in London, ,vhither his father took 
him and a volunle of sermons, in the first year of the reign 
of King James; and TOln returned but once a year after- 
wards to Castlewood for lnany years of his scholastic and 
collegiate life. Thus there was less danger to Tom of a 
11erversion of his faith by the Director, who scarce ever 
saw. hÜn, than there ,vas to Harry, ,vho constantly ,vas in 
the Vicar's conlpany; but as long as Harry's religion was 
his Majesty's, and Iny lord's, and IjlY lady's, the Doctor 
said gravely, it should not be for hÍ1n to disturb or disquiet 
him: it ,vas far froin hiJn to say that his )Iajesty's Church 
,vas not a branch of the Catholic Church; upon which 
Father Holt used, according to his custom, to laugh, and 
say that the Holy Church throughout all the world, and 
the noble Army of 
Iartyrs, were very much obliged to the 
Doctor. 
It was while Doctor Tusher was a,vay at Salisbury that 
there crone a troop of dragoons ,vith orange scarfs, and 
quartered in Castlewood, and some of them came up to the 
Hall, where they took possession, robbing nothing however 
beyond the hen-house and the beer-cellar; and only insist- 
ing upon going through the house and looking for papers. 
The first rOOln they asked to look at ,vas Father Holt's 
room, of which Harry Esnlond brought the key, and they 
opened the drawers and the cupboards, and tossed over 
the papers and clothes-but found nothing except his bool{s 
auel clothes, and the vestments in a box by themselves, 
,vith which the dragoons n1ac1e merry, to Harry Esmond's 
horror. And to the questions which the gentleman put to 
Harry, he replied that Father Holt was a very kind man 
to hi1n, and a very learned man, and Harry supposed would 
tell hinl none of his secrets if he had any. He was about 
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leven years old at this thne, and looked as innocent as 
boys of his age. 
The family were away more than six months, and when 
they returned thpy \
{el.e in the deepe8t state of dejection, 
for I{ing ,J aUles had been banished, the Prince of Orange 
was on the throne, and the direst persecutions of those of 
the Catholic faith ,vere apprehended by my laùy, who said 
she did not believe that there was a word of truth in the 
prolnises of toleratiC& that Dutch monster made, or in a 
single \vord thp })crjured \vretch said. )[y lord and lady 
were in a nlanner prisoners in their o\vn house; so her 
ladyship gave the little page to know, \vho was by this 
túne grO\Villg of an age to understand what "was passing 
about hinl, and sOllipthing of the characters of the people 
he lived with. 
"\Ve are prisoners," says she; "in everything but chains, 
we are prisoners. Let them COlue, let them consign roe 
to dungeollR, or strike off my head fronl this poor little 
throat" (and she clasped it in her long fingers). "The 
hlood of the Esmonds will ahvays flo,v freely for theÌ1" 
kings. '\Ve are not like the Churchills-the Judases, \vho 
kiss their Iuaster and betray him. \Ye know how to suffel', 
how even to forgive in the I.oyal cause" (no doubt it was 
to that fatal business of losing the place of Groom of the 
Po
set to ,vhich her ladyship alluded, as she did half-a- 
dozen tiDIes in the ùay). " Let the tyrant of Orange briug 
his rack and his odious Dutch tortures-the beast! the 
wretch t I spit upon him and defy him. Cheerfully ,vill 
I lay this hpad upon the block; cheerfully "will I aCCOlll- 
pany Iny lord to the scaffold: ,ve ,vill cry' God save King 
.J anles ! ' with our dying Lrpath, and snlil
 in the face of 
the executioner." And S}le told her page, a hundred ti.nIes 
at leaRt, of the particulars of the last iutervie,v ,vhich shf' 
had with his )[ajesty. 
"I fllUlg Inyself before JHY lipge' s feet," she said, "at 

alisbul'Y. I drvott..)d luyself-my husband-my house, 
to his t'aus('. l
t'rhapB he remembered old tiInes, wheH 
18abella ESlllonc1 ,vas young and fair; })erhal's he rec
lnea 
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th
 day when' twas not I that knelt-at least he spoke to me 
,vith a voice that relninded 'me of days gone b
r. 'Egad!' 
said his Majesty, 'you should go to the Prince of Orange, 
if you want anything.' , No, sire,' I replied, 'I would 
not kneel to a IT surper; the Esmond that would have 
served your Majesty .will never be groonl to a traitor's 
posset. ' The royal exile snÜled, even in the midst of 
his misfortune; he deigned to raise lne ,vith ,,'ords of con- 
solation. The 'Viscount, nlY husband, hinlself, could not 
be angry at the august salute ,,
ith ,vhich he honoure(l 
me ! " 
The public misfortune had the effect of Inaking my lord 
and his lady better friends than they ever had been sincp 
their courtship. l\iy Lord 'Tiscount had shown both loyalty 
and spirit, ,vhen these ""ere rare qualities in the dispirited 
party about the King; and the praise he got elevated hint 
not a little in his ,vife's good opinion, and pet'haps in his 
own. He w'akened up from the listless and supine life 
'which he had been leading; 'was always riding to and fro 
in consultation ,,'ith this friend or that of the ICing's; th(' 
page of course knowing little of his doings, but relnal'king 
only his greater cheerfulness and altered demeanour. 
Father Holt caIne to the Hall constantly, but officiated 
no longer openly as chaplain; he was always fetching and 
carrying: strangers, military and ecclesiastic (Harry knew 
the lattm', though they caIne in all sorts of disguises), ,verf' 
continually arriving and departing. My lord made long 
absences and sudden reappearances, using sometimes the 
llleans of exit which Father Holt had employed, though 
how often the little window in the Chaplain's rOOln let in 
or let out nlY lord and his friends, Harry ßould not telL 
He stoutly kept his pron1Íse to the Father of not prying, 
and if at n1idnight froin his little 1'OOIn he heard noises of 
persons stirring in the next chainber, he 'turned round to 
the ,vall, and hid his curiosity under his pillow' until it 
fell asleep. Of course he could not help renlarking that 
the priest's journeys ,vere constant, and understanding by 
a hundred signs that SOlne active though secret business 
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employecl him: what this was may pretty ,veIl be guessed 
by what soon happened to my lord. 
No garrison or ,vatch was put into Castle,vood when my 
lord came back, but a Guard ,vas in the village; and one 
or other of thenl was always on the Green keeping a look- 
out on OlU. great gate, and those ,vho ,vent out and in. 
Lock,vood said that at night especially every person ,vho 
came in or went out was watched by the outlying sentries. 
'Twas lucky that ,ve had a gate which their Worships knew 
nothing about. My lord and Father Holt must have made 
constant journeys at night: once or twice littla Harry 
acted as their Inessenger and discreet little aide-de-camp. 
He remelubers he was bidden to go into the village with 
his fishing-rod, enter certain houses, ask for a drink of 
water, and tell the good Dlan, "There would be a horse- 
luarket at Newbury next Thursday," and so carry the same 
lnessage on to the next house on his list. 
He did not know what the message meant at the tinle, 
nor what ,vas happening: ,vhich may as well, ho,vever, 
for clearness' sake, be eXplained h
l'e.. The Prince of 
Orange being gone to Ireland, where the King was ready 
to meet him with a great arluy, it ,vas determined that a 
great rising of his 
Iajesty' s party should take place in 
this country; and nlY lord '\
as to head the force in our 
county. Of late he had taken a greater leacl in affairs than 
before, having the inclefatigablp 1\11'. Holt at his elhow, and 
IllY lady Viscountess strongly urging him 011; and my Lord 
Rark beiug' in the Tower a prisoner, and Sir Wilmot CI'aw- 
ley, of Queen's Crawley, híl\ring gone over to the l)rince of 
Orange's side-my lurd becanJe the most considerable I,er- 
sou in our part of the county for the affairs of the King. 
It was aI'ranged that the l'egiment of Rcots Greys aud 
})ragoons, then quartered at Newbury, should dcela.re for 
the King on a certain day, when likewiH
 th
 gentry 
affected to his 
rajesty's cause "rere to come in with their 
tenants and adherents to Newbury, march upon the Dutch 
troops at Reading under Ginckel; and, thps
 overthrown, 
and their indonlitable little JIlastel' away in Ireland, 'twas 
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thought that onr side 111Ïght lllove on London itself, and a 
confident victory ,vas predicted for the King. 
As these great Inatters were in agitation, my lord lo&t 
his listless DIanneI' and seemed to gain health; my lady did 
not scold hÜn, 1\11'. Holt came to and fro, busy always; 
and little Harry longed to have been a fe,," inches taller, 
that he might dra1\r a 8".ord in this good cause. 
One day, it must have been about the month of June, 
1690, Iny lord, in a great horseman's coat, under which 
Harry could see the shining of a steel breastplate he had 
on, called little Harry to hiIn, put the hair off the child's 
forehead, and kissed hÜn, and bade God bless him in such 
an affectionate w'ay as he never had used before. Father 
Holt blessed hÜll too, and then they took leave of m
" 
Lady Yïscountess, ,vho came from her apartment with a 
pocket-handkerchief to her eyes, and her gentlewoman and 
1\11'8. Tusher supporting her. "Y ou are going to-to ride," 
says she. "Oh, that I Inight COlne too !-but in my situa- 
tion I am forbidden horse exercise." 
"'Ve kiss my Lady 1\iarchioness's hand," says Mr. Holt. 
"1\Iy lord, God speed you!" she said, stepping up and 
embracing Iny lord in a grand manner. "Mr. Holt, I ask 
your blessing:" and she knelt down for that, whilst Mrs. 
Tusher tossed her he:ad up. 
1\:11'. Holt gave the saIne benediction to the little page, 
who ,vent down aud held my lord's stirrups for him to 
mount; there were tw"o servants w'aiting there too-and 
they rode out of Castlewood gate. 
As they crossed the bridge, Harry c<?uld see an officer in 
scarlet ride up touching his hat, and address IllY lord. 
The party stopped, and caIne to sOllIe parley or discus- 
sion, \vhich presently ended, IllY lord putting his horse 
into a canter after taking off his hat and making a bow to 
the officer, ,vho rode alongside him step for step: the 
tl'ooper accompanying hun falling back, and riding with 
my lord's t,vo nlen. They cantered oyer the Green, and 
behind the ehns (IllY lord ,vaving his hand, Harry thought), 
and so they disappeared. That e,rening we had a great 
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panic, the cow-boy coming at milking-tinle riding one of our 
horses, which he had found grazing at the outer park wall. 
All night my Lady Viscountess was in a very quiet and 
subdued lnood. She scarce found fault with anybody; she 
played at cards for six hours; little page :Esmond went to 
sleep. He prayed for nlY lord and the good cause before 
closing his eyes. 
It ,vas quite in the grey of the l110rning ,vhen the porter's 
bell rang, and old Lockwood, waking up, let in one of my 
lord's t5ervants, who had gone ,vith him in the morning, 
and who returned with a Inelancholy story. The officer 
who }.ode up to my lord had, it appeared, said to him, that 
it was his duty to inforl11 his lor<lship that he ,vas not 
under arrest, but under surveillance, and to request hÎ1n 
not to ride abroad that day. 
1\1 y lord replied that l'iding 'was good for his health, 
that if the Captain chose to accolllpany him he was wel- 
conle; and it wa
 then that he nlade a bow, and they can- 
tered a way together. 
'Vhen he caIne on to 'Vansey Down, lilY lord all of a 
surl<len pulled up, and the party came to a halt at the 
cross-way. 
II Sir," says he to the officer, ",ve are four to two; will 
you be so kind as to take that road, and leave me to go 
mine? " 
" Your l'oad is mine, lIlY lord," says the officer. 
"Then-" says lny lord; but he had no time to say 
lllore, for the officer, drawing a pistol, snapped it at his 
lordship; as at the !iame n101nent }"atheJ" Holt, drawing a 
pistol, shot the offict'r through the he'ld. It was done, 
and the nlan dead in an instant of time. The orderly, 
g-azing at the officer, looked s(\ared for a moment, and ga]- 
lor
d away for his life. 
"Fire! fire!" cries out "Father Holt, sending another 
shot after the trooper, but thp two servants ,vere too 
lauch surprised to use their pieces, and my lord calling to 
theln to hold their hands, the fello'v got away. 
"}Ir. Holt, qui pensnit tÌ tout," says Rlaiðe, "gets off 
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his horse, exalllÌnes the pockets of the dead officer for 
papers, giyes his llloney to us two, and says, , The "\,,'ine is 
drawn, M. Ie 1\larquis,' -"\vhy did he sar Marquis to 1\'1. Ie 
'Ticomte?-' we lnust drink it.' 
"rrhe poor gentl
nlan' s horse ,yas a better one than that 
I rode," Blaise continues: "Mr. Holt bids me get on him, 
and so I gave a eut to V\Thitefoot, and she trotted hOlne. 
\Ve rode on towards N ew'bury; we heard firing towards 
Inidday: at two o'clock a horselnan eomes up to us as w'e 
"\vere giving our cattle water at an inn-and says, 'All is 
done! The Ecossais declared an hour too soon-General 
Ginckel was do"\vn upon theln.' The "\vhole thing 'was at 
an end. 
" 'And "\ve' ve shot an otfieer on tIut)", and let his orderly 
escape,' saJs DlY lord, 
. '" Blaise,' says Mr. Holt, wTiting two lines on his table- 
book, one for lny lady, and one for 
rou, l\iaster Harry; 
, you must go baek to Castl
w'ood, and deliyer these,' and 
behold me." 
And he gave Harry the t"\vo papers. He read that to 
himself, which only said, " Burn the papers in the cupboard, 
burn this. You know nothing about anything." Harry 
read this, ran upstairs to his mistress's apartment, where 
her gentle,voman slept near to the door, made her bring a 
light and wake my lady, into whos
 hands he gave the 
paper. She was a ,,"onderful object to look at in her night 
attire, nor had Harry ever seen the like. 
As soon as she had the paper in her hand, Harry steppell 
back to the Chaplain's room, opened the secret cupboard 
over the fireplace, burned all the papers in it, and, as he 
had seen the priest do hE-fore, took down one of his rey- 
erence's manuscript sermons, and half burnt that in the 
brazier. By the time the papers were quite destro)"ed it 
'was daylight. Harry ran back to his mistress again. 
Her gelltlewolnan ushered him again into her ladyship's 
chalnber; she told him (from behind her nuptial curtains) 
to bid the coach be got ready, and that she ,vould ride 
away anon. 
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But the lllystel'ies of hel' ladJ'ship's toilet were as awfully 
long on this day as on any other, and, long after the coach 
was ready, my lady was still attiring herself. And just as 
the Viscountess stepped forth from her room, ready for 
departure, young John Lock,vood COllIes running up from 
the village with news that a lawyer, three officers, and 
twenty or four-and-twenty soldiers, were Inarrhing thence 
upon thp house. John had but two minutes the start of 
them, and, ere he had ,ve 11 told his story, the trool) ro(le 
into our court-yard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ISSUE OF THE PLOTS.-THE DEATH OF THO}IAS, 
THIRD VISCOUNT OF CASTLE'VOOD; AND THE 1)1. 
PRISOIDIENT OF HIS VISCOUNTESS. 


AT first my lady was for dying like 
Iary, Queen of 
Scots (to whom she fancied she bore a resemblance in 
beauty), and, stroking her scraggy neck, said, "They will. 
find Isabel of Castlewood is equal to her fate." Her gen- 
tlewoman, Victoire, persuaded her that her prudent course 
was, as she could not fly, to receive the troops as though 
she suspected nothing, and that her chamber was the best 
. place wherein to await them. So her black Japan casket, 
which Harry was to carry to the coach, was taken back to 
her ladyship's chamber, whither the maid and mistress 
l'etired. Victoire came out presently, bidding the page to 
say her ladyship was ill, confined to her bed with the 
rheumatism. 
By this tinle the soldiers had reached Castlewood. 
}Iarry Esmond saw them from the window of the tapestry 
})arlour; a couple of sentinels were: posted at the gate-a 
half-dozen more walked towards the stable; and some 
others, preceded by their commander, and a man in black, 
a lawyer probably, were conducted by one of the servants 
to the stair leading up to the part of the house 'v hich my 
lord and lady inhabited. 
So the Captain, a handsome kind luan, and the lawyer, 
came through the ante-room to the tapestry parlour, and 
,vhere now was nobody but young Harry Esmond, the 
})age 
"Tell your mistress, little man," says the Captain, 
kindly, "that we must speak to her." 
"My mist!ess is ill a-bed," said the page. 
"What complaint has she?" asked the Captain. 
The boy said, "The rheumatism." 
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" RheumatisIll! that's a sad complaint," continues thp 
good-natured Captain; "and the coach is in the yard to 
fetch the Doctor, I suppose." 
"I don't know," says the boy. 
"And ho'w long has her ladyship been ill?" 
"1 don't know," says the boy. 
"'''hen did Iny lord go a,vay? " 
" Yesterday night." 
"'Yith Father Holt? " 
" 'Yith 1\11'. Holt." 
" And which way did ther trayel?" asks the law
.er. 
" They tra yel1ed "without me," says the page. 
" 'Ve must see Lady Castlewood." 
"I ha,re orders that nobod
r goes in to her ladyship-she 
is siek," says the page; but at this JU0l11ent ,rietoire came 
out. "Hush!" says she: and, as if not knowing that 
anyone was near, "'Yhat's this noise?" saYR she. " Is 
this gentlenlan the Doctor? " 
" Stuff! ,ve Illust see Lady Castlewood," says the lawyer, 
pushing by. 
The curtains of her ladyshiJ!' s roon1 were do,\rn, and the 
chamber dark, and she was in bed with a nightcap on her 
head, and propped up by her pillo,ys, looking none the less 
ghastly because of the red which was Rtill on her cheeks, 
and which she could not afford to forego. 
"Is that the Doctor?" she said. 
"There is no use 1\ r ith this deception, llladalll," Captain 
'Vestbury said (for so he was nauleù). "My duty is to 
arrest the pel'Jion of ThoIuas, '
iscount Castlewood, a non- 
juring peer-of Robprt Tusher, "Viral' of Castlewood-and 
Henry IIolt, kuown under various other nalnes and desig- 
nations, a .Jesuit pripst, who officiat<>a as chaplain here in 
the late kiug's tÏ1ne, and is now. at the }l(>ad of the cOll
pir- 
ac)" which was about to brt>ak out in this country ag
ânst 
th(> authority of their 1\Iajesties King \Villiam ancl Queen 
1\iary-and Iny orùers are to scarrh the housp for such 
papers 0)" tl'af't:R of thp f'oll:-\pil'ae)r as may be found }wrp. 
)TOUI' laùyship will plea
e to giye Jne ).our k
J'b, and it will 
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be- as ,veIl for yourself that you should help us, in every 
way, in our search . " 
"You -see, sir, that I have the rheumatism, and cannot 
move," said the lady, looking uncommonly ghastly as she 
sat up in her bed, where, however, she had had her cheeks 
painted, and a ne,v cap put on, so that she might at least 
look her best \vhen the officers came. 
"I shall take leave to place a sentinel in the chamber, 
so that your ladyship, in case you should wish to rise, may 
have an al'DI to lean 011," Captain '\Vestbury said. " Your 
,voman will show me where I am to look;" and Madame 
Vietoire, chattering in her half French and half English jar- 
gon, opened ,vhile the Captain eXaluined one drawer aftel. 
another; but, as Harry Esmond thought, rather carelessly, 
with a smile on his face, as if he ,vas only conducting the 
examination for fOI'm' s sake. 
Before one of the cupboards Victoire flung herself down, 
stretching out her arDIS, and, 'vith a piercing shriek, cried, 
" Non, jamais, monsieur l' officier! J aluais ! I will rather 
die than let you see this wardrobe." 
But Captain "\Vestbury would open it, still with a smile 
on his face, which, when the box ,vas opened, turned into 
a fair burst of laughter. It contained-not papers regard- 
ing the conspiracy-but my lady's wigs, washes, and 
rouge-pots, and Victoire said men were monsters, as the 
Captain went on with his perquisition. He tapped the 
back to see whether or no it ,vas hollow, and as he thrust 
his hands into the cupboard, my lady from her bed called 
out, with a voice that did not sound like that of a very. 
sick woman, "Is it your commission to insult ladies as 
wen as to arrest gentlenlen, Captain?" 
"These articles are only dangerous ,vhen worn by your 
ladyship," the Captain said, with a lo\v bow, and a Inock 
grin of politeness. "I have found nothing which concerns 
the Government ás yet-only the weapons with ,vhich 
beauty-is auth01'ized to kill," says he, pointing to a wig ,vith 
his sword-tip. -" \Ve 1nust now proceed to search the l'e:-;t 
of the house." 
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"You are not going to leave that w-retch in the room 
with me?" cried my lady, :pointing to the soldier. 
"What can I do, madam? Somebody you must ha 'n
 
to smooth your pillow and .bring your luedicine-l)ermit 
me-" 
" Sir!" screalued out In). lad).. 
"Madam, if you are too ill to leave the bed," the Cap- 
tain then said, rather sternly, "I must have in four of m)r 
men to lift you off in the sheet. I must examine this bed, 
in a word; papers lllay be hidden in a bed as elsewhere; 
we know that very w'ell and * * 'If." 
Here it was her ladyship's turn to shriek, for the Cap- 
tain, ,vith his fist shaking the pillows and bolsters, at last 
callie to "burn" as they say in the play of forfeits, an(t 
wrenching a,vay one of the pillo'ws, said, "Look! did not 
I tell you so? Here is a pillo,\" stuffed ".ith paper." 
"Some villain has betrayed us," cried out my lady, sit- 
ting up in the bed, showing herself full dressed under her 
night-rail. ' 
" And now your ladyship can move, I roll sure; permit 
me to give you my hand to rise. You will have to travel 
for some distance, as far as Hexton Castle to-night. 'Yill 
you have your coach? Your 'VOlllan shall attend J"ou if 
you like-and the japan-box?" 
" Sir! you don't strike a 1nan when he is dO""ll," said 
my lady, ,vith some dignity: "can you not spare a woman? " 
" Your ladyship must please to rise, and let me 8t'arcb 
the bed," said the Captain; "there is no more tiUllj to lOSt. 
ill bandying talk." 
And, '\vithout more ado, the gawlt old woman got up. 
Harry Esmond recollected to the end of his life that figure, 
with the brocade dre
s and the ,vhite night-rail, and the 
gold-clocked red stockings, and ,vhite red-heeled shoe
, 
sitting up in the bed, and stepping down ffOUl it. The 
trunks ,vere -.ready packed for departure in her ante-rooIn, 
and th
 horses readr harnessed in the stable: about all 
w'hich the Captain seenled to kno,v, b) infofnlatioll got 
froUl some quarter 01' other; aud whence E
nuolld could 
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Inake a pretty shre,vd gue:;t) in after-times, ,vhen Doctor 
Tusher complained that King 'Villiam's government had 
basely treated him for services done in that cause. 
And here he may relate, though he was then too young 
to know all that was happening, ,vhat the papers contained, 
of which Captain 'Vestbury had made a seizure, and "rhich 
papers had been transferred from the japan-box to the bed 
\vhen the officers arrived. 
There ,vas a list of gentlemen of the county in Father 
Holt's handwriting-1\Ir. Freeman's (King Janles's) 
friends-a similar paper being found among those of Sir 
John FelHvick and 1\11'. Coplestolle, \vho suffered death for 
this conspiracy. 
There was a patent conferring the title of l\iarquis of 
Esmond on my Lord Castle,vood and the heirs-male of his 
body; his appointment as Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
and Major-General. * 
There were various letters fronl the nobility and gentry, 
some ardent and some doubtful, in the King's service; 
and (very luckily for him) two letters concerning Colonel 
Francis Esnlond; one froln Father I-Iolt, ,vhich said, "I 
have been to see this Colonel at his house at \Yalcote, near 
to 'VeIls, ,vhere he resides since the King's departure, and 
pressed him very eagerly ill Mr. Freeman's cause, showing 
hinI the great advantage he ,,,"ould have by trading with 
that merchant, offering hiullarge prelllÎullls there as agreed 
hetween us. But he says no: he considers 
Ir. Freenlan 
the head of the firm, will neyer trade against him or em- 
bark 'with any other trading company, but considers his duty 
'was done w hen 
Ir. Freenlan left England. This Colonel 


* To have this rank of :1\Iarquis l'cstOl"ed in the family had always 
hccn my Lady Viscountess's ambition; and her old maidcn aunt, 
Barbara Topham, the goldsmith's daughtel., t1ying about this time, 
ILnd leaving an hel' Pl"OPCl"ty to I.Jady Cast1cwood, I have heard that 
her ladyship sent almost the whole of thc money to King James, a 
proceeding which so irritated my Lord Cast1ewood that he actually 
went to the parish church, and was only appeased by the Marquis's 
title which his exiled 1tlajesty sent to him in return for the 15,OOOl. 
bis faithful subject lcnt him. 
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seems to care more for his wife and his beagles than for 
affail's. He asked me much about young H. E., C that 
bastard,' as he called him; doubting my lord's intentions 
respecting him. Ire-assured him on this head., stating 
what I knew of the lad, and our intentions respecting hin1, 
but with l'egard to }t"reeman he .was inflexible." 
.And another letter ,vas froni Colonel Esmond to his kins- 
mau, to say that one Captain Holton had been ,vith him 
offering him large bribes to join, YOlt knollJ wllo, and say- 
ing that the head of the house of Castlewood ,vas deeply 
engaged in that quarter. But for his part he had broke 
hi
 sword when the }(. left the country, and would never 
again fight in that quarrel. The P. of O. was a man, at 
least, of a noble courage, and his duty, and, as he thought. 
every Englishman's, was to keep the country quiet, and 
the FI'ench out of it: and, in fine, that he would have 
nothing to do ,vith the scheme. 
Of the existence of these t,vo letters and the contents of 
the pillo,v, Colonel Frank Esmond, who became \Tiscount 
Ca
tlewood, told Henry ESlllond afterwards, when the 
letters ,vere shown to his lorclship, who congratulated hÍ1u- 
self, as he had good reason, that he had not joined in the 
scheme which proved so fatal to many concerned in it. 
But, naturally, the lad knew little about these ('il'Clun- 

tances when they happened under his eyes: only being 
aware that his patron and his mistress ,vere in some trouble, 
which had caused the flight of the one and the apprehen- 
sion of the other by the officers of King 'Villiam. 
The t5eizure of the papers effected, the gentlenlen did 
not pursue their further :-,earch through Castlewood House 
very rigorously. fheyexamined 1\11'. Holt's rOOln, being 
led thither ùy his pupil, who showed, as the l?ather had 
bidden him, the pla('e where the key of his chaluLer lay, 
opened the ùoor for the gentlcmen, and conducted th(1)} 
into the room. 
"'\Vhen the gelltleluen came to th
 half-burneù papers in 
tho brazipr, they exanlin
d t1ll'lJl eagerly Pllough, and their 
young guide was a little alIllu;eù at their pel"pleJLity. 
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" \Vhat al'e these?" sars one. 
"They're written in a foreign language," says the lawyer. 
"What are you laughing at, little whelp?" adds he, turn- 
ing round as he sa,v the boy smile. 
"Mr. Holt said they were sermons," Harry said, "and 
bade me to burn thelu;" w'hich indeed was true of those 
l)apers. 
"Sermons indeed-it's treason, I ,vould lay a ,vager," 
cries the lawyer. 
;, Egad! it's Greek to file," says Captain \V estburJ. 
" Can you read it, little boy?" 
"Yes, sir, a little," Harry said. 
"Then read, and read in English, sir, on your peril,' 
said the lawyer. And Harry began to translate:- 
"Hath not one of your o"
n ,vriters said, , The children 
of Adam are now labouring as much as he himself ever 
did, about the tree of the knowledge of good and eyil, 
shaking the boughs thereof,' and seeking the fruit, being 
for the most part uluuindful of the tree of life.' Oh blind 
generation! 'tis this tree of knowledge to "rhich the sel'- 
pent has led you "--and here the boy was obliged to stop, 
the l'est of the page being charred by the fire: and asked 
of the lawyer-" Shall I go on, sir?" 
The la,vyer said-" This boy is deeper than he seenlS: 
,vho knows that he is not laughing at us?" 
"Let's have in Dick the Scholar," cried Captain 'Yest- 
bury, laughing: and he called to a trooper out of the win- 
do,v-" Ho, Dick! come in here and construe." 
A thick-set soldier, "rith a square good-humoured face, 
canle in at the summons, saluting his officer. 
"Tell us what is this, Dick," says the lawyer. 
"l\fy name is Steele, sir," says the soldier. "I nlay be 
Dick for my friends, but I don
 t name gentlemen of your 
cloth amongst them." 
""\Vell then, Steele." 
"Mr. Steele, sir, if you please. When you addres
 a 
gentleman of his Majesty's Horse Guards, be pleased not 
to be so familiar." 
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"I didn't kuo,v, sir," said the lawyer. 
H How should you? I take it you are not accust.omed to 
meet with gentlemen," says the trooper. 
"Hold thy 1) rate, and read that bit of paper," says 
'V estbury. 
" 'Tis Latin," says Dick, glancing at it, and again salut- 
ing his officer, "and fronl a serUlon of :.\11'. Cudworth's;" 
and he translated the words pretty much as Henry Esmond 
had rendered them. 
"'Vhat a young scholar you are!" says the Captain to 
the boy. 
"Depend on't, he knows more than he tells," says the 
lawyer. "I thiuk we will pack him off in the coach ,vith 
old J eze bel. " 
":For construing a bit of I.Jatin'? " said the Captain, ",ery 
good -naturedly. 
"I would as lief go there as anywhere," Harry Esmond 
said, simply, "for there is nobody to care for lilt'. " 
There Inust have heen something touching in the child's 
voice, or in this description of his solitude-for the Cap- 
tain looked at him very good-naturedly, and the trooper 
('aIled Steele put his hand kindly on the lad's head, and 
said some \vords in the Latin tongue. 
" \Vhat does he say?" says the lawyer. 
"Faith, ask Dick yourself," cried Captain 'Vestbury. 
" I said I ,vas not ignorant of misfortune nlyself, and 
had learned to SUCCOUl' the miserabl
, ,..nel that's not your 
trade, 
[r. Sheepskin," said the trooper. 
" You had better leave Dick the Scholar alone, 1\11'. Cor- 
bet," the Captain said. And Harry Esnlond, always 
touched by a kind face and kind word, felt very grateful 
to this gooel-natured rhampion. 
The horses were by this time harnessed to the coach; 
and the Count.ess and \Tictoire came do,vn antI were put 
into the vehicle. rrhis ,vornan, \vho quarrellt>d with Harry 
I.
snlond all day, ,vas mplted at parting with hini, and 
calleù him .. dear angel," and "poor infant," and a hUll- 
dred other nanu:.'s. 
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The Viscountess, giying him her lean hand to kiss, bade 
him al,vays be faithful to the house of ESluond. "If evil 
should happen to my lord," says she, "his successo?', I 
trust, ,vill be found, and give you protection. Situated as 
I am, they will not dare wreak their vengeance on me 
-now." And she kissed a luedal she "Tore ,vith great fer- 
vour, and Henry Esmond knew not in the least what her 
meaning was; but hath since learned that, old as she ,vati, 
she was for ever expecting, by the good offices of saints 
and relics, to have an heÍr to the title of ESlllond. 
Harry Esmond 'was too young to have been introduced 
into the secrets of politics in which his patrons were impli- 
cated; for they put but few questions to the boy (","ho was 
little of stature, and looked much younger than his age), 
and such questions as ther put he ans,vered cautiously 
enough, and professing even lnore ignorance than he had, 
for which his examiners willingly enough gave hiIn credit. 
He did not say a word about the w'indow' or the cupboard 
over the fireplace; and these seCl>ets quite escaped the eyes 
of the searchers. 
So then lny lady was consigned to her coach, and :,ent 
off to Hexton, with her "Toman and the man of la,v to bear 
her company, a couple of troopers riding on either side of 
the coach. And Harry was left behind at the Hall, be- 
longing as it were to nobody, and quite alone in the world. 
The captain and a guard of men remained in possession 
there; and the soldiers, who w'ere very good-natured and 
kind, ate nlY lord's mutton and drank his wine, and made 
themselves comfortable, as they well lnight do in such 
pleasant quarters. 
The captains had their dinner served in my lord's tapes- 
try par1our, and poor little Harry thought his dut

 .was to 
wait upon Captain Westbury's chair, as his CUStOlll had 
been to serve his lord when he sat there. 
..t\.fter the departure of the Countess, Dick the Scholar 
took Harry Esmond under his special protection, and would 
examine him in his humanities, and talk to hinl both of 
French and Latin, in 'which tongues the lad found, and hifi 
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new friend was willing enough to acknow ledgp, that he 
was even more pl'oficient than Scholar Dick. H
aring that' 
lIe had learned thelu from a Jesuit, in the In'aise of whom 
a.nd whose gool1nesf) Harry was ne'''er tired of SPPakillg, 
Dick, rather to the hoy's surprise, ,vho began to have an 
early shrewdness, like Inany children bred up alone, 8howed. 
a great deal of theological science, and knowledge of the 
points at issue between the two churches; so that he and 
Harry would have hours of controversy together, in which 
the boy was certainly worsted by the arguments of this 
singular trooper. "I aln 110 common soldier," Dick ,vould 
say, and indeed it ,vas easy to see by his learning, breed- 
ing, ancllnany accomplishnlents, that he ,vas not. " I am 
of one of the most ancient families in the empire; I have 
had my ed.ucation at a famous school, and a famous uni- 
versity; I learned my first l'udiments of Latin near to 
Smithfield, in London, where the nlartyrs were l'oasted." 
"You hanged as Inany of ours," interpo::>ed Harry; 
"and, for the matter of persecution, Fathel' Holt told me 
that a young gentleman of Edinburgh, eighteen years of 
age, student at the college there, ,vas hanged for heresy 
only last year, though he recanted, and solelnllly asked par- 
don for his errol's." 
":Faith! there has been too 111uch persecution 011 both 
sides; but 'twas you taught us." 
"Nay, 'twas the Pagans began it," cried the lad, and 
began to instance a nnlnber of saints of the Church, from 
the protomal.tyr dowuwarùs-" this one's fire ,vent out 
under him: that one's oil cooled ill the caulùron: at a 
third holy head the e},.ecutiollel' chopped thre
 tinlt:'s and 
it would not come off. Show us martyrs in your Church 
for wholn such nlÍl'acles have been done." 
"Nay," says the trooper gravely, "the miracles of th
 
first three centuries belong to IllY Church as ,veIl as yours, 
)[aster Paptist," and then added, 1vith something ûf a 
smile upon his countenance, and a queer look at JlarrJ- 
" And yet, tllY little catechisel', I have sOllletÏIues thought 
about those lllirach
8, that there ,vas not lliuch good in 
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them, since the victÍ1n's head always finished by cOIning 
off at the third or fourth chop, and the cauldron, if it did 
not boil one day, boiled the next. Howbeit, ill our times, 
the Church has lost that questionable advantage of respites. 
There never was a shower to put out Ridley's fire, nor an 
angel to turn the edge of Campion's axe. The rack tore 
the limbs of South,vell the Jesuit and Sympso1Ï the Protes- 
tant alike. For faith, everywhere multitudes die willingly 
enough. I have read in 
fonsieur Rycaut's 'History of 
the Turks,' of thousands of l\iahomet's followers rushing 
upon death in battle as upon certain Paradise; and in the 
Great 
{ogul's don1Ïnions people fling thenlselves by hun- 
dreds under the cars of the idols annually, and the widows 
burn thenlselves on their husbands' bodies, as 'tis well 
known. 'Tis not the dying for a faith that's so hard, 
Master Harry-ever
r Iuan of every nation has done that- 
'tis the living up to it that is difficult, as I know to my 
cost," he added with a sigh. "And ah!" he added, "my 
poor lad, I am not strõng enough to convince thee by my 
life-though to die for my religion would give me the 
greatest of joys-but I had a dear friend in Magdalen Col- 
le
e in Oxford; I ,vish Joe Addison were here to con vincp 
thee, as he quickly could-for I think he's a match for 
the \vhole College of Jesuits; and \vhat's more, in his life 
too. In that vel'y serlnon of Doctor Cudworth's w.hich 
your priest was quoting fronl, and .which suffered martyr- 
dom in the brazier," -Dick added with a smile, "I had a 
thought of wearing the black coat (but ,vas ashamed of m)" 
life, you see, and took to this sorry red one); I haye often 
thought of Joe Addison-Doctor Cudworth says, 'A good 
conscience is the best looking-glass of heaven '-and there's 
a serenity in nlY friend's face which always reflects it-I 
wish :rou could see him, Harry." 
., Did he do you a great deal of good?" asked the lad, 
sinlply. 
"He might have done," said the other-" at least he 
taught Ine to see and approve better things. 'Tis Iny own 
fault, detm'io1Yt sequi." 
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" You seem verJ' good," the Lor saiù. 
"I'U1 not what I seeUl, alas!" answered the trooper- 
aud indeed, as it turned out, poor Dick told the truth-for 
that very night, at supper in the hall, 'v here the gentlemen 
of the troop took their repasts, and passed 1l10st part of 
their days dicing and snloking of tobarco, and singing and 
cursing, over the Castlew-ood ale-Harry Esmond found 
Dick the Scholar in a woful state of drunkenness. He 
hiccupped out a serUlon; and his laughing companions bade 
him sing a hYlun, on which Dick, swearing he v{ould run 
the scoundrel through the bodJT who insulted his religion, 
made for his sw'ord, 'w'hich was hanging on the wall, and 
fell down flat 011 the floor under it, sa:ring to Ifarry, who 
l'an fOl'\\Tard to help hilll, " .L\h, little Papist, I wish J osepll 
Addisou ,vas here! " 
Though the troopers of the ICing's Life Guards 'were all 
gentlemen, yet the rest of the gentlenlen seemed ignorant 
and vulgar boors to Harry ESllIOlld, with thp exception of 
this good-natured Corporal Steele the Scholar, and Captain 
Westbury and Lieutenant Trant, 'w'ho were always kind to 
the lad. They relnained for S0111e ,veeks or months en- 
campe,l in Castle wood, and Harry learned frolll theIn, fronl 
time to tiIHe, how. the lady at Hextoll Castle was treated, 
and tbe particulars of her confiueluellt there. 'Tis knov;n 
that l{ing \Yilliarn 'was disposed to deal very leniently 
,vith the gentry who remaine{l faithful to the old JCing's 
cause; and no prince usurping a crown, as his enemies said 
he did, (righteously taking it, as I think now,) ever caused 
less blood to be shed. .As for ,vomen-con8pirators, h
 
kept spies on the least dangerous, ancllocked up th
 others. 
Lady Castlewood ha.d tllt
 hest rOOlUS in Hexton Castle, 
and the gaoler's garden to walk in; and though she repeat- 
edly desired to be led out to execution, like Mar.r Queen of 
Scots, there llPver ,,"'as any thought of taking her painted 
old head off, or any desire to do aught but ke
p her person 
i a security. 
And it appeared she found that SOUle were friends in he.. 
ulisfortune, WhOUl she had, iu ht'f prosperity, cOllsirlen.tl 
D- Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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as her worst enemies. Colonel Francis Esmond, my lord's 
cousin and her ladyship's, 'who had Inarried the Dean of 
\Villchester's daughter, and, since King Jrones's departure 
out of England, had lived not very far away from Hexton 
town, hearing of his kinswoman's strait, and being friends 
,vith Colonel Brice, commanding for King 'Villiam in Hex- 
ton, and with the Church dignitaries there, came to visit 
her ladyship in prison, offering to his uncle's daughter 
any friendly services which lay in his po,ver. And he 
brought his lady and little daughter to see the prisoner, 
to the latter of ,vhom, a child of great beauty and many 
winning ways, the old Viscountess took not a little liking, 
although between her ladyship and the child's mother there 
was little more love than formerly. There are some inju- 
ries which ,vornen never forgive one anothel': and l\Iadam 
'Francis Esmond, in marrying her cousin, had done one of 
those irretrievable wrongs to Lady Castlewood. But as 
she was now humiliated, and in nlisfortulle, 
Iadam Francis 
could allow a truce to her enmity, and éould be kind for a 
while, at least, to her husband's discarded mistress. So 
the little Beatrix, her daughter, ,vas permitted often to go 
and visit the imprisoned Viscountess, who, in so far as the 
child and its father were concerned, got to abate in her 
anger towards that branch of the Castle,vood family. And 
the letters of Colonel Esmond coming to light, as has been 
said, and his conduct being kno,vn to the King's council, 
the Colonel was put in a better position with the existing 
government than he had ever before been; any suspicionS' 
regarding his loyalty were entirely done away; and so he 
was enabled to be of more service to his kinswoman than 
he could otherwise have been. 
And now there befell an event by which this lady re- 
covered her liberty, and the house of Castlewood got a 
new owner, and fatherless little Harry Esmond a new and 
most kind protector and friend. \Vhatever that secret ,vas 
which Harry was to hear from my lord, the boy never 
heard it; for that night when Father Holt arrived, and 
carried my lord away with him. was the last on which 
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Harry ever sa,v his patron. '''"hat happened to mr lord 
llla:r be briefly told here. Ha v'Ïng found the horses at the 
place .where tÌle
r were l:ring, my lord and Father Holt rode 
together to Chatteris, ,vhere the) had temporary refuge 
,vith one of the Father's penitents in that city; but the 
pursuit being hot for them, aud the reward for the appre- 
hension of one or the other considerable, it was deelned 
advisable that they should separate; and the priest betook 
himself to other places of retreat kno,\rn to him, w'hilst my 
lord passed over from Bristol into Ireland, in which king- 
dom King James had a court and an arlny. 
{)" lord was 
but a small addition to this; bringing, indeed, onl)
 hhJ 
sword and the few pieces in his pocket; but the King re- 
ceiyed hiIn ,vith SOUle kindness and distinction in spite of 
his poor plight, confirmed llim in his ne,v title of 1.1arquis, 
gave hiln a regiment, and promised him further prolllotion. 
But title or promotion were not to benefit him no,,-. 
Iy 
lord was ,voullded at the fatal battle of the Boyne, flying 
frOlll which field (long after his master had set hill) an ex- 
alnple) he lay for a while concealed in the nlarshy country 
near to the town of Trim, and more froln <,atarrh and fr- 
yer caught in the bogs than from the steel of the enemy in 
the battle, sank and died. 1\Iay the earth lie light upon 
Thomas of Castlewood I He who writes this Dlust speak 
in charity, though this lord did him and his two grievous 
wrongs: for one of these he ,vould ha \
e made amends, 
perhaps, had life been spared hinl; hut the other lay be- 
yond his power to repair, though 'tis to l>f' hoped that a 
greater Power than a priest has absoh-ed him of it. He 
got the comfort of this absolution, too, such as it wa
: a 
priest of Trhn ,'.riting a letter to lilY lady to infOrIll her of 
th is cctlaluity. 
Hut in those days letters ,vere slo,\
 of tra'
ellillg, and 
our priest's took two Inonths or lllore on its journey frolll 
lr{>land to England: where, when it did arrive, it did not 
find IllY lady at ]ler O'Wll hou8e; she was at the King' s hotUi
 
of IIexton Castle ,vhell the letter ('ame to Castlewoo.I, but 
it "as opened for all that by the officer in 
oIRnl
Ul(l tlwrt... 
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Harry Esmond ,velll'emembered the receipt of this letter, 
which Lockwood brought in as Captain Westbury and 
Lieutenant Trant were on the green playing at bowls, young 
Esmond looking on at the sport, 01' reading his book in the 
arbour. 
"Here's news for Frank Esmond," says Captain 'Vest- 
bpry; "Harry, did you ever see Colonel Esmond?" And 
Captain 'Vestbul'Y looked very hard at the boy as he spoke. 
Harry said he had seen him but once when he ,vas at 
Hexton, at the ball there. 
" And did he say anything? " 
"He said what I don't care to repeat," Harry answered. 
For he was no,v twelve years of age: he knew what his 
birth was, and the disgrace of it; ant! he felt no love 
towards the man who had most likely stained his mother's 
honour and his own. 
" Did you love my Lord Castlewood? " 
"I wait until I know my 11lother, sir, to say," the boy 
answered, his eyes filling with tears. 
" SOlnething has happened to Lord Castlewood," Captain 
'Vestbury said in a very grave tone-" something which 
must happen to us all, He is dead of a wound received at 
the Boyne, fighting for King J alnes." 
"I am glad my lord fought for the right cause," the boy 
said. 
" It was better to meet death on the field like a man, 
than face it on To,ver-hill, as some of them may," con- 
tinued Mr . Westbury. "I hope he has made some testa- 
ment, or provided for thee somehow, This letter says he 
'reconlmends uniC1.tm jìlÚt1n S'lt1.l1rb dilect-issi1nltm to his lady. 
I hope he has left you more than that." 
Harry did not know, be said. He was in the hands of 
Heaven and Fate; but more lonely now, as it seemed to 
him, than he had been all the l'est of his life; and that 
night, as he lay in his little roonl which he still occupied, 
the boy thought with many a pang of shame and grief of 
his strange and solitary condition :-how he had a father 
and no father; a nameless mother that had been brought 
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to ruin,. pel'hap
, by that ,.erJ. father whom Harl'r ('ouid 
only acknowledge in secret and w.ith a blush, and ".hOllL 
he could neither love nor l'e\.ere. And he sickened to 
think how Father IIolt, a stranger, and two or three sol- 
diers, his acquaintances of the last six w.eeks, ,vere the 
only friends he had ill the great ,vide ,,"'orld, where he was 
now quite alone. The soul of the boy was full of lo\-e, 
and he longed as he lay in the darkness there for SOllie 
one upon 'Vh01U he could bestow it. He remembers, and 
lUUSt to his dying day, the thoughts and tears of that long 
night, the hour
 tolling through it. 'Yho was he, and 
what? Why hèl'e rather than else,,,here? I have'a n1Ïnd, 
he thought, to go to that priest at Trim, and find out what 
Iny father said to hinl on his death-bed confession. Is 
there any child ill the ,vhole ,yorld 80 unprotected as I alIl? 
Shall I get up and quit this l}lace, and run to Ireland? 
'Yith these thoughts and tears thp lad passed that night 
away until he wept hinlself to sleep. 
rrhe next day, the gentlemen of the guard, who had 
heard ,vhat had befallen him, ,vere more than usually kind 
to the child, especially his friend Scholar Dick, ,vho told 
him about his own father's death, which had happened 
when Dick ,vas a child at Dublin, not quite fiye years of 
age. "That was the first sensation of grief," Dick said, 
"I ever kne"w. I remember I ,vent into the 1'00111 where' 
his body lay, andlny mother sat weeping beside it. I had 
lIlY battledore in my hand, aud fell a-beating the coffin, 
and calling ],)apa; on which Iny mother caught me in her 
arms, and told me in a flood of tears l'apa could Hot hear 
me, and ,vould play with me no more, for the)" ,vere going 
to put him underground, ,,
hence he could ne'.er rOllle to 
us again. And this," said Dich.. kindl:r, "has luade m
 
pity all children ever tiince; and caused lue to love thpe, 
Iny pOOl' fatherless, motht'rless lad. And, if e\rer thou 
wantest a friend, thou shalt have one in Rirhal'd Steele." 
I-Iarry ESlnond thanked hun, and was grateful. But 
what co
tld Corpordl Steele do for hinl? take binl to ride 
a spare horse, and Le servant to the troop? Though there 
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might be a bar in Harry Esmond's shield, it ,vas a noble 
one. The counsel of the two friends ,vas, that little Hal'l'Y 
should stay where he was, and abide his fortune: so 
Esmond stayed on at Castlewood, awaiting with no small 
anxiety the fate, whatever it was, which was over him. 
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I A
I LEFT AT CASTLE'VOOD AX OHPHAN, AND FIND 
 
)IOST KIND PHOTECTORS THERE. 


DURIYG tIle stay of the soldiers ill Castlewood, honest 
Dick the Scholar ,vas the constant companion of the lonely 
little orphan lad IIarry Esmond: anù they read together, 
and they played bowls together, and ,vhen the other 
troopers or their officers, who \vere free-spoken over their 
cups, (as was the ,yay of that day, when neither men nor 
\V'Olnen were over-nice,) talked unbecomingly of their 
anlours and gallantries before the child, Dick, who very 
likely was setting the 'v hole company laughing, would stop 
their jokes ,vith a maxima debetlll' jJue/'is reverelltia, all(l 
once offered to lug out against another troopel. called 
Hulking Tom, who wanted to ask Harry Esmond a ribald 
question. 
Also, Dick seeÌllg that the child had, as he said, a sen- 
sibility aùove his years, and a great and praiseworthy dis- 
cretion, confided to Harry his love for a vintner's daughtel", 
near to the Tollyard, 'Yestminster, \VhODl Dick a<.lllressed 
as Sacchari'3sa in many verses of his compo:-;itioll, and with- 
out WhOlfi he said it w'ould 00 impossible that he could 
continue to live. lIe vo,ved this a thousand times in a day, 
though IIarry smiled to see the love-lorn swain had his 
health an<.l appetite as 'well as the most heart-whole trooper 
in the regiuwut: and he swore IIal'ry to secr
sy too,. \vhich 
vow the lall religiously kept, until he found that officers 
and l)l'i\"ates were all taken into Dick's confidenc
, aud had 
the benefit of his verses. ,And it must be owned like\Vist
 
that, while Dick was sighing after Saccharissa ill London, 
he had consolations in the country; for there came a wench 
ont of Castle wood village who had washed bis linen, and 
who cried sadly when she heard he ,va':J gone: una with. 
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out paying her bill too, which HarrJr Esmond took upon 
himself to discharge by giving the girl a silver pocket- 
piece, ,vhich Scholar Dick had presented to hiln, when, 
with many embraces and prayers for his prosperity, Dick 
parted froln hÏ1n, the garrison of Castlewood being ordered 
away. Dick the Scholar said he ,vould never forget his 
)roung friend, nor indeed did he: and Harry was sorry 
when the kind soldiers vacated Castlewood, looking for- 
,vard ,vith no slnall anxiety (for care and solitude had Inade 
him thoughtful bt'yond his Jrears) to his fate when the new 
lord and lady of the house caIne to live there. He had 
lived to be past twelve years old no,v; and had never had 
a friend, save this wild trooper perhaps, and Father Holt; 
and had a fond and affectionate heart, tender to ,veaknes&, 
that would fain attach itself to somebody, and did not 
seem at rest until it had found a friend who ,vould take 
charge of it. 
The instinct which led Henr.y Esnlond to ael1nire anel 
love the gracious person, the fair apparition of "rhose 
beauty and kindness had so moved him ,vhen he first be- 
held her, became soon a de\roted affection and passion of 
gratitude, which entirel
y filled his young heart, that as 
yet, except in the case of dear Father Holt, had had very 
little kindness for ,vhich to be thankful. 0 Dco ce1.tè, 
thought he, renlenlbering the lines of the Æneis which Mr. 
Holt had taught him. There seemed, as the boy thought, 
in every look or gesture of this fair creature, an angelical 
softn ss and bright pity-in motion or repose she seemecl 
gracious alike; the tone of her voice, though she uttered 
words ever so trivial, gave him a pleasure that amounted 
almost to anguish. It cannot be caned loye, that a lad of 
twelve years of ag
, little 1110re than a menial, felt for an - 
exalted lady, his mistress: but it was worship. To catch 
her glance, to diyine her errand and run on it before she 
had spoken it; to watch, follo'w, adore her; became the 
business of his life. Meanwhile, as is the way often, his 
idol had idols of her own, and ne'
er thought of or sus- 
pected the admiration of her little pigmy adorer. 
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}[y lady had on her side her three idols: first and fore- 
mOl3t, Jove and supren1e ruler, was her lord, Harry's 
patron, the good Viscount of Castle wood. All wishes of 
his were laws with her. If he had a headache, she was 
in. If he frowned, she trembled. If he joked, she smiled 
and was charmed. If he went a-hunting, she was always 
at the window to see him ride away, her EttIe son crowing 
on her arm, or on the ,vatch till his return. She Inade 
dishes for his dinner: spiced his ,vine for him: made the 
toast for his tankard at breakfast: hushed the house when 
he slept in his chair, and watched for a look when he woke. 
If my lord ,vas not a little proud of his beauty, my lady 
adored it. She clung to his arm as he paced the terrace, 
her two fair little hands clasped round his great one; her 
eyes were tlever tired of looking in his face and wondering 
at its perfection. Her little son was his son, and had his 
father's look and curly brown hair. Her daughter Bea- 
trix ,vas his daughter, and had his eyes-,vere there ever 
such beautiful eye
 in the world?- All the house was ar- 
ranged 80 as to bring hilll ease and give him pleasul"e. 
She liked the small gentry round about to come and pay 
him court, never caring for admiration for herself; those 
who wante{f to be well ,vith the lady must admire hiIn. 
Not regarding bel' dress, she would wear a gown to rags, 
because he had once liked it: and, if he brought her a 
brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it to all the most costly 
articles of her wardrobe. 
i\ly lord went to London every year for six weeks, .uld 
the family being too pOOl' to appear at Court with any 
figure, he went alone. It was not until he ,vas out of 
sight that her face showed any SOI'row: and what a joy 
when he caIne back! 'Vhat preparation before his return! 
Thp fond creature had his arn1-chair at the chhnney-side- 
delighting to put the {\hildren in it, and look at them 
there. Nobody took his place at the table; but his silver 
tankarn stood there aR when IUY lord was pres
nt. 
A pretty sight it \vas to st'e, during Iny lord's absence, 
or on those Inany Dlornings when sleep or headache kept 
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hinl a-bed, this fair 
?oung lady of Castlewood, her littl
 
daughter at her knee, and her domestics gathered round 
her, reading the IVforning Prayer of the English Church. 
Esmond long reluembered ho,v she looked and spoke, 
kneeling reyerently before the sacred hook, the sun shining 
upon her golden hair until it lllade a halo round about her. 
A dozen of the Seryallts of the house kneeled in a line 
opposite their luistress; for awhile l-Iarry ESIllOlld kept 
apart from these luysteries, but Doctor Tusher showing 
him that the prayers read 1\?ere those of the Church of a11 
ages, and the boy's own inclination prolllpting him to be 
always as near as he luight to his n1Ïstress, and to think all 
things she did right, from listening to the prayers in th
 
ante-chanlher, he caIne presently to kneel down ,vith the 

'est of the household in the parlour; and before a couple 
of years IllY lady had Inade a thorough COllyert. Indeed, 
the boy loyed his catechiser so much that he ,vould have 
subscribed to anything she bade hilll, and ,vas never tired 
of listening to her fond discourse and simple comments 
upon the book, which she l'ead to him in a voice of which 
it was difficult to resist the sweet persuasion and tender 
appealing kindness. This friendly controvers)", alld th
 
intimacy w'hich it occasioned, bound the lad more fondl
r 
than eyer to his luistress. The happiest perio(lof all his 
life 'was this; and the young mother, with her daughter 
and son, and the orphan lad ,vhom she protected, read and 
'worked and prayed, and 'vel'e children together. If thp 
lady looked forw'ard-as what fond ,voman does not?- 
towards the future, she had no plans froin which Harry Es- 
mond 'was left out; and a thousand and a thousand times, 
in his passionate and iInpetuous "ray, he yo'wed that no 
power should separate hhn froin his n1Ïstress; and only 
asked for SOllIe chance to happen by ,vhirh he Illight show 
his fidelity to her. Now', at the close of his life, as h
 
sits and recalls in tranquillity the happy and busy scenes 
of it, he can think, not ungratefully, that hf' has been 
faithful to that early yow. Such a life is so sÍ1uple that 
years Inay be chronicled in a few lines. But fe-w nl
n's 
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1ife-voyages are c1estinecl to be all prosperous; an d this 
calm of which we are speaking was soon to come to an 
end. 
As Esmond grew', ana observed for hhnself, he found of 
necessity much to read and think of outside that fond 
circle of kinsfolk who had adluitted him to join hand with 
them. He read more books than they cared to study with 
him; was alone in the midst of tbem many a time, and 
passed nights over labours, futile perhaps, but in which 
they could not join him. His clear mistress divined his 
thoughts with her usual jealous watchfulness of affection: 
,*gan to forebode a time when he would escape from his 
home-nest; and, at his eager protestations to the contrary, 
would only sigh and shake her head. Before those fatal 
decrees in life are executed, there are always secret pre- 
visions and warning omens. \Vhen evel,ything yet seems 
calm, we are aware that the storln is eorning. Ere th
 
happy clays were over, two at least of that home-party felt 
that they were drawing to a close; and were uneasy, and 
on the look-out for tbe cloud which was to obscure their 
calm. 
'Twas easy for Harry to see, however Innph his lady per- 
sisted in obedience and admiration for her husband, that 
my lord tired of his quiet life, and grew weary, and then 
testy, at those gentle bonds with ,vhich his wife would 
have held hin\. As they say the Grand Lrona of Thibet 
is very much fatigued by his character of divinity, and 
yawns on his altar as his bonzes kneel and worship him, 
many a bonle-god grows heartily sick of th
 reVel'PHCe 
,vith ,vhirh his family-d(1votees pursue hiIn, ancl sighs for 
freedom an(l for his old lif(1, and to be off the pedestal on 
which his dependants ,vould have him sit for ever, whilst 
they adore him, and ply him with flowers, ancl hynllls, 
and inc
n

, ana flattRrY;-80, after a few years of his 
marri.age my hont")st Lord Ca.crtlewood began to tire; all th
 
high-flown raptures and devotional ceremonies with which 
hiB wife, 11is chief priestess, tl'eated him, first 
ent hiIn to 
sl(J
p, and then drove hinl ont of doors; for the truth must 
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be told, that my lord was a jolly gentlenlan, ,vith Yel'Y 
little of the august 01' divine in his nature, though his fond 
wife persisted in revering it-and, besides, he had to pay 
a penalty for this 10Y'e, which persons of his disposition 
seldom like to defray: and, in a ,vord, if he had a loying 
,vife, had a very jealous and exacting one. Then he 
wearied of this jealousy; then he broke a",?ar froin it; 
then came, no doubt, cOluplaints and recriminations; then, 
perhaps, pt'omises of amendment not fulfilled; then up- 
braidings not the more pleasant because they ,vere silent, 
and only sad looks and tearful eyes conveyed them. 
Then, perhaps, the pair reached that other stage which 
is not uncommon in married life, when the woman per- 
cei yes that the god of the honeY-lnoon is a god no more; 
only a mortal like the rest of us-and so she looks into 
her heart, and lo! 'l
acuæ sedes et inania (1?'cona. And 
no\v, supposing our lady to have a fine genius and a 
brilliant ,vit of her own, and the luagic spell and infatua- 
tion removed from her which had led her to worship a.c; a 
god a very ordinary mortal-and what follows? They 
live together, and they dine together, and they say" my 
dear" and "my love" as heretofore; but the man is hinl- 
self, and the 'VOlnall herself: that dream of love is over as 
everything else is over in ] ife; as flowers and fury, and 
'griefs and pleasures, are oyer. 
Very likely the Lady Castle,\pood had ceased to adore 
her husband herself long before she got off her knees, or 
,vonld allow her household to discontinue ,vorshipping hhn. 
To do him justice, tllY lord neyer exacted this subservience: 
he laughed and joked and drank his bottle, and swore 
when he was angry, much too faluiliarly for anyone pre- 
tending to sublinÚty; and did his best to destroy the 
ceremonial with ".hich his wife chose to surround hinl. 
And it required no great conceit on young Esnlond's part 
to see that his o".n brains were better than his patron's, 
,vho, indeed, never assluned any airs of superiority over 
the lad, or over any dependant of his, saye when he was 
displeased, in ,vhich case he .would express his mind in 
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oaths very freely; and who, on the contrary, perhaps, 
spoiled "Parson Harry," as he called young Esmond, by 
constantly praising his parts and admiring his boyish stock 
of learning. 
It may seem ungracious in Oll
 who has rec
ived a hun- 
dred favours from his patron to speak in any but a rever- 
entialmanner of his eld
rs; but the present "Titer has ha(l 
descendants of his own, whom he has brought up with as 
little as possible of th
 servility at present exacted by 
parents from children (under ,vhich mask of duty there 
often lurks indifference, conteInpt, or rebellion): and as he 
would have his grandsons believe or represent hinl to be 
not an inch taller than Nature has Inade him; so, with 
regard to his past acquaintanees, he ,vould speak ,,"ithout 
anger, but with truth, as far as he know.s it, neither ex- 
tenuating nor setting down aught in Inalice. 
So long, then, as the world llloved according to Lord 
Castle,vood's ,vishes, he was good-hulnoured enough; of a 
temper naturally sprightl
r and easy, liking to joke, esp
- 
cially with his inferiors, and charmed to receive the tribute 
of their laughter. All exercises of the body he could per- 
form to perfection-shooting at a mark and flying, break- 
ing horses, riding at the ring, pitching the quoit, playing 
at all games with great skill. And not only did he do 
thooe things ,yell, hut he thought he did thelll to perfe('- 
tion; hence he was often tri{'ked about horses, ,vhich he 
pretended to know better than any jockey; was Iuade to 
play at ball and billiarùR by sharpers \V ho took his llloney, 
and came back frOin London wofully })oorer each tiule 
than he went, as tht" state of his affairs testified when the 
sudden accident came by which his career was brought to 
an enù. 
I Ie was fond of the parade of drt'ss, and passed as Inauy 
hours daily at his toilette as an elderly coquette A tenth 
part of his day ,vas spent in the brushing of his teeth and 
the oiling of his hair, which was curling and brown, an(! 
which he did not like to couct'al un<1(,1 a periwig, R1U.h a
 
ahnost t'V"
ryhody of that tÏ1ne wore. ('V'e have tlH
 lihprty 
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of our hair back now, but pow del' and pomatum along 
with it. When, I wonder, .,vill these monstrous poll- 
taxes of our age be withdl'awn, and men allowed to can:y 
their colours, black, red, or grey, as :Nature made them?) 
And as he liked her to be well dressed, his lady spare(l no 
. pains in that matter to please hÏ1u; indeed, she would 
dress her head or cut it off if he }lad bidden her. 
It ,vas a wonder to young Esmond, serving as page to my 
lord and lady, to hear, day after day, to such company as 
came, the same boisterous stories told by my lord, at which 
his lady never failed to sn1Ïle or hold do,vn her head, and 
Doctor Tusher to burst out laughing at the proper point, or 
cry, "Fie, my lord, remember my cloth!" but with such a 
faint show of resistance, that it only provoked my lord 
further. Lord Castlewood's stories l'ose by degrees, and 
became stronger after the ale at dinner and the bottle 
afterwards; Iny lady always taking flight after the very 
first glass to Church and King, and leaving the gentlemen 
to drink the rest of the toasts by themselves. 
And, as Harry Esmond was her page, he also was called 
from duty at this time. "1\o1y lord has lived in the army 
and with soldiers," she would say to the lad, "amongst 
whom great license is allowed. You have had a different 
nurture, and I trust these things will change as you grow 
older; not that any fault attaches to my lord, who is one 
of the best and most religious men in this kingdom." 
And very likely she believed so. 'Tis strange what a man 
may do, and a woman yet think him an angel. 
And as Esmond has taken truth for his Inotto, it must be 
owned, even with regard to that other angel, his mistress, 
that she had a fault of character which flawed her perfec- 
tions. With the other sex perfectly tolerant and kindly, 
of her own she was invariably jealous; and a proof that 
she had this vice is, that though she would acknowledge a 
thousand faults that she had not, to this which she had 
she could never be got to OWll. But if there came a woman 
with even a 8em blallce of beauty to Castlewood, she was 
so sure to find out some wrong in her, that my lord, 
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laughing in his jolly 'wa
r, 'would often joke with her con. 
cel'ning her foible. Comely servant-maids might come for 
hire, but none ,\Tere taken at Castlewood. The housekeeper 
was old; my lady's own ,vaiting-woman squinted, and was 
nlarked with the sInall-pox; the housemaids and scullion 
were ordinary country ,venches, to ,vholn Lady Castlewood 
was kind, as her nature made her to everybod
" almost; but 
as soon as ever she l1ad to do with a pretty WOlnan, sh
 
was cold, retiring, and haughty. The country ladies 
found this fault in her; and though the men all admired 
her, their wives and daughters complained of her coldness 
and airs, and said that Castlewood was pleasanter in Lady 
Jezebel's time (as the dowager was called) than at present. 
Some few were of my mistress's side. Old Lady Blenkin- 
sop Jointure, who had been at court in King James the 
First's time, always took her side; and so did old 1\Iistre&s 
Crookshank, Bisho}} Crookshank's daughter, of Hexton, 
who, ,vith some more of their like, pronounced my lady 
an angel: but the l)retty 'women were not of this nlind; 
and the opinion of the country was that my lord was 
tied to his wife's apron-strings, and that she ruled over 
him. 
The second fight which Harry Esmond had, was at four- 
teen years of age, with Bryan Hawkshaw, Sir John Hawk- 
shaw's son, of Bramblebrook, who, advancing this opinion, 
that my lady was jealous and henpecked my lord, put 
IIarry in such a fury, that Harry fell on him and with 
such rage, that the other boy, who ,vas two years olde.. 
and by far bigger than he, had by far the worst of the as- 
sault, until it ,,"'as interrupted by Doctor Tusher ,valkin
 
out of the dinner-rooul. 
Bryan Hawksha,v got up ble
ding at the nos(
, having, 
indeed, been surprised, as 1nan:r a stronger IUan Inight 
haye been, by the fury of the assault upon bÌ1n. 
" Yon little bastard beggar!" he Raid, "I'll lllurder you 
for this! " 
And inde
d h
 was big (,llough. 
"Bastard or not," said th
 other, grinding his tc-eth, " I 
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have a couple of swol'ds, and if you like to meet me, as a 
man, on the terrace to-night " 
And here the Doctor conling up, the colloquy of the 
young cham pions ended. Vel"Y likely, big as he was, 
Hawkshaw did not care to continue the fight with such a 
ferocious opponent as this had been. 
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CHAPTER \TIII. 


AFTER GOOD FOHTUNE COMES EVIL. 


SIKCE my Lady l\I:ary "r ortley Montagu brought boule 
the custom of inoculation fronl Turkey (a perilous practic
 
luany deeln it, and only a useless rushing into the jaws of 
danger), I think the severity of the sluall-pox, that drea(l- 
ful scourg
 of the world, has sOlnewhat been abated in 
our part of it; and renlember in my time hundreds of th
 
young anù beautiful who have been carried to the graye, 
or hav'e only risen from their pillows frightfully s
arred 
and disfigured by this malady. l\lany a s"peet face hath 
left its roses on the bed on whieh this dreaùful and ,vith- 
ering blight has laid them. In my early days, this pesti- 
lence ,vould enter a village and destroy half its inhabi- 
tants: at its approach, it nlay 'well be imagined, not only 
the beautiful . but thf' strongest were alarmed, and those 
fled who could. One day in thp year 1G94 (1 ha\e good 
reason to remember it), Doctor Tusher ran into Castle\\pood 
House, w.ith a face of consternation, saying that thp Inal- 
ad
r had made its appearance at the blacksnlÍth' 8 house in 
the village, and that one of the Inaids there was down in 
the sluall-pox. 
The blacksu1Îth, besides his forge and irons for horses, 
had an alehou
e for luen, ,vhich his wife kept, and his 
company sat on benches befol"f' the inn-door, looking at 
the sluithy while ther drank their beer. Now, there ,va
 
a pretty girl at this inn, the landlord's 111('U ('aIled Naney 
Sif'\pewright, a bouncing, fresh-looking la.

, who

 farl" 
wa') as red as the hollyhocks oyer the pales of the garden 
behind the inn. At this time Harry Esmond was a lad of 
Rixtf'{,l1, and SOlll{'ho\\r iu his walks and raluhles it ofb-II 
happened that hf' fell in with N aucy Sil'vewright's bonny 
f
t("(.; if h{> did not want sOlQethillg doue at the blaek. 
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smith's he would go and drink ale at the" Thl'ee Castles," 
or find some pretext for seeing this poor Nancy. Poor 
thing, Harry meant or imagined no harm; and she, no 
doubt, as little, but the truth is they were always meeting 
-in the lanes, or by the brook, or at the garden-palings, 
or about Castle,vood: it was, "Lord, 1\11'. Henry!" and 
" Ho,v do yon do, Nancy?" many and many a time in the 
week. 'Tis surprising the magnetic attraction which dra\vs 
people togethel' from ever so far. I blush as I think of 
poor Nancy now, in a red bodice and buxom purple cheeks 
and a canvas petticoat; and that I devised schemes, and 
set traps, and made speeches in my heart, which I seldom 
had courage to say when in presence of that humble en- 
chantress, who knew nothing beyond milking a cow, and 
.opened her black eyes ,vith wonder when I made one of 
lilY fine speeches out of Waller or Ovid. Poor Nancy! 
from the midst of far-off years thine honest country face 
beams out; and I remember thy kind voice as if I had 
heard it yesterday. 
'\Vhen Doctor Tusher brought the news that the SIn all- 
pox ,vas at the" Three Castles," whither a tramper, it was 
said, had brought the malady, Henry ESInond's first 
thought ,vas of alarln for poor Nancy, and then of shame 
and disquiet for the Castlewood fainily, lest he might have 
brought this infection; for the truth is that }[r. Harry had. 
been sitting in a back room for an hour that day, where 
Nancy Sieve,vright was with a little brother who com- 
})lained of headache, and ,vas lying stupefied and crying, 
either in a chah' by the corner of the fire, or in N aney' s 
lap, or on mine. 
Litt1e Lady Beatrix screamed out at Doctor Tusher's 
news; and Iny lord cried out, "God bless nle!" He was a 
brave man, and not afraid of c1eath in any shape but this. 
He was very proud of his pink complexion and fair hair- 
but the idea of death by slllall-pox scared hhn beyond all 
other ends. " 'Ve will take the children and ride away to- 
Dlorrow to '\Valcote :" this was my lord's small house, in- 
herited from his mother, near to 'Vjnchester. 
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'That is the best refuge in case the disease spreads," 
said Doctor Tusher. "'Tis awful to think of it beginning 
at the alehouse; half the people of the village have visited 
that to-day, or the blacksmith's, ,vhich is the same thing. 
)[y clerk Nahum lodges ,vith thenl-I can never go into 
lny reading-desk anti have that fellow so near me. I u'on 1 t 
have .that man near me." 
"If a parishioner dying in the sIllall-pox sent to you, 
would you not go?" asked nlY lady, looking up from her 
fralne of work, with her calnl blue eyes. 
"By the Lord, 1 wouldn't," said my lord. 
" We are not in a }")opish country; and a sick man doth 
not absolutely need absolution and confession," said the 
Doctor. "'Tis true they are a comfort and a help to hinl 
when attainable, and to be administel'ed with hope of 
good. But in a case where the life of a parist lniest in 
tbe midst of his flock is highly valuable to them, he is not 
called upon to risk it (and therewith the lives, future pros- 
pects, and temporal, even spiritual welfare of his own falll- 
ily) for the sake of a single person, who is not very likely 
in a conrlition even to undel'stand the religious message 
whereof the priest is the bringer-being uneducated, antI 
like,vise stupefied or delirions by disease. If your lady- 
ship or his lordship, my excellent good friend and patron, 
wpre to take it · · * " 
"(iod forbid!" cried IllY lord. 
" .Amen," continued Doctor Tusher. ".Amen to that 
pl'ayel', my very good lord! for YOUl' sake I ,vould lay my 
life down "-and, to judge frolu the alarlued look of the 
])octor's purple face, you ,vould have thought that that 
sacrifice was about to be palled for instantly. 
To love children, and be gentle ,vith thenl, was an 
instinct, l'ather than a merit, in IIenry Esmond; so much 
so, that he thought ahnost with a sort of shaIne of his 
1iking for theIn, and of the softness into which it betrayed 
hin!; and on this day the poor fpllo\v had not only had his 
youn
 fl'iend, the milkmaid's brothel', on his knet', but ha.d 
been drawing pictures and telling stories to the littlf> Frank 
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Castle wood, 'who had occupied the same place for an hour 
after dinner, and was neyer tired of Henry's tales, and 
his pictures of soldiers and horses. As luck would have 
it, Beatrix had not on that evening taken her usual plaee, 
which generally she ,vas glad enough to have, upon her 
tutor's lap. For Beatrix, from the earliest tillle, 'was jeal- 
ous of every caress "rllÌch was given to her little brother 
Frank. She ,vould fling away eyen froin the maternal 
arms, if she SRW Frank had been there before her; inso- 
much that Lady Esmond was obliged not to show her love 
for her son in the presence of the little girl, and embrace 
one or the other alone. She "rould turn pale and red with 
rage if she caught signs of intelligence or affection between 
Frank and his mother; would sit apart, and not speak for 
a whole night, if she thought the boy had a better fruit or 
a larger cake than hers; would fling away a ribbon if he 
had one; and from the earliest age, sitting up in her little 
chair by the great fireplace opposite to the corner ,vhere 
Lady Castlewood cOlllmonly sat at her embroidery, would 
utter infantine sarcasms about the favonr sho,vn to her 
brother. These, if spoken in the presence of Lord Castle- 
wood, tickled and amused his humour; he "rould pretend 
to love Frank best, and dandle and kiss hhn, and roar 
,vith laughter at Beatrix's jealousy. But the truth is, m)" 
lord did not often witness these scenes, nor very much 
trouble the quiet fireside at ,vhich his lady passed man)" 
long evenings. My lord ,vas hunting all day when the 
season admitted; he frequented all the cock-fights and fairs 
in the country, and ,vould ride twenty miles to see a main 
fough t, or two clowns break their heads at a cudgelling- 
nlatch; and he liked better to sit in his parlour drinking 
ale and punch .with Jack and Tom, than in his ,vife's 
dra-wing-room: "rhither, if he came, he brought only too 
often blood-shot eyes, a hiccuping voice, and a reeling 
gait. The Inanagement of the house, and the property, 
the care of the few tenants and the yillage poor, and the 
accounts of the estate, ,,"'ere in the hands of his lady and 
her young secretary, Harry Esmond. l\'[y lord took charge 
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of the stables, the kennel, and the cellar-and he filled this 
and emptied it too. 
So it chanced that upon this very day, when poor Harry 
Esmond had had the blacksmith's son, and the peer's son, 
alike upon his knee, little Beatrix, who would come to her 
tutor ,villingly enough with her book aud her writing, had 
J'efused him, seeing the place occupied by her brothel', and, 
luckily for her, had sat at the further end of the rOOln, 
away from him, playing with a spaniel dog whicl1 she had, 
(and for which, by fits and starts, she would take a great 
affection,) and talking at Hal'l'Y Esnlond ove.r her shoul- 
del', as she pretended to caress the dog, saying that Fido 
would love her, and she would love Fido, and nothing but 
Fido, all her life. 
"\Vhen, then, the news ,vas brought that the little boy at 
the "Three Castles" was ill with the small-pox, poor 
Harry Esmond felt a shock of alarm, not so much for him- 
self as for his mistress' son, ,vhom he n1Ïght have brought 
into peril. Beatrix, who had pouted sufficiently, (and ,vho, 
,vhenever a stranger appeared, began, fl-oln infancy alnlost, 
to playoff little graces to catch his attention,) her brother 
being now gone to bed, ,vas for taking her place upon Es- 
lnolld's knee: for, though the Doctor was very obsequious 
to her, she did not like hhn, because he had thick boots and 
dirty hands (the pert young miss said), and because she 
hated learning the catechislll. 
But as she advanced towards Esmond froni the corner 
where she had been sulking, he started back and placed 
the great chair on ,vhich he ,vas sitting between hiIn and 
Iler-saying in the French language to Lady Castlewooù, 
,vith whom the young lad had reaù much, and whom he 
had perfected ill this tongue-" l\Iadanl, the ehild Inust 
not appro<lch me; I must tell you that I ,vas at tIle black- 
smith's to-day, and had his little boy upon IllY lap." 
"\Vhere you took my son aftenvards," Lady Castlewood 
said, very angry, and turning red. "I thank you, sir, for 
. giving hÏJn su
h cUlllpany. ßeatrix," she Haid in English, 
"I forbid you to touch ::\Ir. EfHnond. Come away, child 
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-come to your room. Come to your room-I ,vish YOUl" 
Reyerence good -night-and you, sir, had you not better 
go back to your friends at the alehouse? ,. Her eyes, 
ordinarily so kind, darted flashes of anger as she spoke; 
and she tossed up hpr head (which hung do\vn commonly) 
with the mien of a princess. 
" Hey-day!" says IllY lord, who was standing by the 
fireplace-indeed he 'was in the position to ,,-hich he gener- 
ally came by that hour of the evening-" Hey-de
T! Rachel, 
what are you in a passion about? Ladies ought never to 
be in a passion. Ought they, Doctor Tusher? though it 
does good to see Rachel in a passion-Danune, Lady Castle- 
\vood, you look dey'lish handsome in a passion." 
"It is, my lord, because 1\:b.> Henry Esnlond, having 
nothing to do with his titne here, and not haying a taste 
for our COIn pany, has been to the alehouse, \v here he has 
some ft'iends." 
1\Iy lord burst out, with a laugh and an oath-" You 
young sly boots, you've been at Nancy Sieve\vright. D- 
the young hypocrite, who'd hayp thought it in hÜn? I 
say, Tusher, he's been after-" 
"Enough, m
.lo1'd," said my lady, "don't insult me with 
this talk." 
" Upon IllY ,vord," said poor Harry, ready to cry with 
shalne and mortification, "the honour of that young person 
is perfectly unstained for Ille." 
"Oh, of course, of coursp," says mJ' lord, more and 
more laughing and tipsy. "Upon hi.s hO'nOln', Doctor- 
Kaney Sieve-. " 
"Take l\'1istress Beatrix to bed," IllY lady cried at this 
l110ment to 1\11's. Tucker her .wolnan, \vho caIne in ".ith heL o 
ladyship's tea. "Put her into Iny 1'OOln-no, into yours," 
she added quickly. "Go, IllY child: go, I say: not a 
word!" And Beatrix, quite surprisecl at so sudden a tone 
of authority from one who ,vas seldom accustoDled to rais{ì 
her yoire, 'went out of the rOOIll \vith a scarecl countenance, 
and ,vaited even to burst out a-crying until she got to the 
door "Tith Mrs. Tucker. 
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For once her mother took little heed of her sobbing, and 
continued to speak eagerly-" My lord," she said, "this 
YOlmg DIan-yonr dependant-told me just now in French 
-he was ashamed to speak in his o,vn language-that he 
had been at the alehouse all day, where he has had that 
little wretch who is now ill of the small-pox on his knee. 
And he comes home I'eeking from that place-yes, reeking 
from it-and takes my boy into his lap withont sbame, and 
sits down by me, yes, by me. He may have killed Frank 
for what I know-killed our child. Why was he brought 
in to disgrace our house? 'Thy is he here? Let him go 
-let him go, I say, to-night, and pollute thfl place no 
more. " 
She had never once uttered a syllable of unkindness to 
Harry ESlllond; and her cruel ,vords snlote the poor boy, 
so that he stood for some moments bewildered with grief 
and rage at the injustice of such a stab fl.om such a hand. 
He turned quite white from red, which he had been. 
"I cannot help my birth, madam," he said, "nor Iny 
other misfortune. And as for your boy, if-if my cOIning 
lligh to him pollutes him now, it was not so always. Good- 
night, my lord. Heaven bless you and yours for your 
goodness to me. I have tired her ladyship's kindness 
out, and I will go;" and, sinking <lown on his knee, Harry 
Esmond took the rough hand of his benefactor and kissed 
it. 
"He wants to go to the alehouse-let him go," cried 
my laay. 
"I'm d-d if he shall," said my lord. "I didn't 
think you could be so d-d ungrateful, Rachel." 
Her l'e}>ly ,vas to burst into a flood of tears, and to quit 
the room with a ra!,Ül glance at Harry ESluond,-as IllY 
lord, not heeding them, and still in great good-humour, 
raised up his young client from his kneeling posture (for 
a thoU8aI1d kindnesses had caused the lad to revere my 
lord as a father), and 1)ut his broad hand on Harry Es- 
mond's shouldet'. 
"She was always so," IDl lord said; .. the veley notion 
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of a woman drives her mad. I took to liquor on that very 
account, by J oye, for no other reason than that; for she 
can't be jealous of a beer-barrel or a bottle of rum, can 
she, Doctor? D- it, look at the maids-just look at the 
maids in the house" (lny lord pronounced all the words 
together - just-Iook-at-the-Ïnaze-in-the-house: jever-see- 
such-maze?) " You ,\rouldn't take a wife out of Castle- 
w.ood no,v, would you, Doctor?" and my lord burst out 
laughing. 
The Doctor, ,vho had been looking at my Lord Castle- 
wood frolll under his eyelids, said, "Rut joking apart, and, 
lilY lord, as a divine, J cannot treat the subject in a jocu- 
lar light, nor, as a pastor of this congregation, look witb 
anything but sorro'v at the ideå of so very young a sheep 
going' astray." . 
" Sir," said young ES1110nd, bursting out indignantly, 
" she told me that you yourself ,vere a horrid ohllnan, an(l 
had offered to kiss her in the dairy." 
:" For shaIne, Henry," cried Doctor Tusher, turning as 
red as a turkey-cock, 'while m
" lord continued to roar with 
laughter. "If you listen to the falsehoods of an aban- 
doned girl-" 
"She is as honest as any woman in England, and as 
pure for Ine," cried out Henry, "and as kind, and as good. 
For shame on you to nlalign her! " 
"Far be it from me to do so," cried the Doctor. 
"Heaven grant I may be mistaken in the girl, and in you, 
sir, who have a truly p'l>ecOCiOlIS genius; but that is not the 
point at issue at present. It appears that the SIn an-pox 
broke out in the little boy at the ' Three Castles;' that it 
was on him when you visited the alehouse, for your OW11 
reasons; and that you sat with the child for some time, 
and immediately afterwards with nlY young lord." The 
Doctor raised his voice as he spoke, and looked towards 
my lady, who had now COlne back, looking very pale, with 
a handkerchief in her hand. 
"This is all very true, sir," said Lady Esmond, looking 
at the young In an. 
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'''Tis to be feared that he Inar haye brought the infec- 
tion with him." 
"From the alehouse-yes," sa.id my lady. 
"D- it, I forgot when I collared rou, uoy," cried my 
lord, stepping back. "Ieeep off, IIarry my bor; there's 
no good in running into the ,volts jaws, you know." 
1.Iy lady looked at him ,vith SOllle surprise, and instantly 
advancing to Henry Esmond, took his han(l. "I beg your 
pardon, Henry," she said; "I spoke very unkindly. I 
have no right to interfere with you-with your-" 
1\1:y lord broke out into an oath. " Can't you leave the 
boy alone, IUY lady?" She looked a little red, and faintly 
pressed the lad's hand as she dropped it. 
"There is no use, my lord," she said; "Frank was on 
his knee as he ,vas making pictures, aud was running con- 
stantly frOlll Henry to nle. The evil is done, if any." 
" Not ,vith llle, daulnle," cried my lord. "I've been 
smoking,"--and he lighted his pipe again "rith a coal- 
"and it keeps off infection; and aR thp disease is in thp 
village-plague takf\ it !-I would haY
 you Ie aye it. \\T e'll 
go to-morrow' to 'Yalcote, Iny lady." 
"I have no fear," said lilY lady; "I may have had it 
as an infant: it broke out in our house then; and when 
four of IHY sisters had it at hOlne, two years before 
our marriage, I escaped it, and two of lilY dear sisters 
died. " 
" I .won't rnn the risk:" said Ill.}''' lord; "r In as bold as 
'iny lllan, but I'llllOt bear that." 
"Takp Reatrix with you and go," said nlY lady. ""For 
us the mischief is done; and Tucker can ,vait upon us, who 
has had the disease." 
" You take care to choose 'enl ugly enough," said my 
lord, at which her ladyship hung down her hea.d and looked 
foolish: and nlY lord, calling away Tusher, bade hiul come 
to the oak parlour and have a pipe. 'rhe Do
tor made a 
low bo\\- to h(>1' ladyship (of which salaallls he Wall pro. 
fURP), and ,valked off on his creaking square-toes aft
r his 
patron. 


E- Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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When the lady and the young man were alone, there was 
a silence of some Inoments, during which he stood at the 
fire, looking rather vacantly at the dying embers, whilst 
her ladyship busied herself with the tambour-frame and 
needles. 
"I am sorry," she said, after a pause, in a hard, dry 
voice,-" I repeat I am sorry that I showed myself so un- 
grateful for the safety of my son. It was not at all my 
,vish that you should ]eave us, I am sure, unless you found 
pleasure elsewhere. But you must perceive, 1\11'. Esmond, 
that at your age, and with your tastes, it is impossible 
that you can continue to stay upon the intimate footing in 
which you have been in this family. You have wished to 
go to the University, and I think 'tis quite as well that you 
-should be sent thither. I did not press this matter, think- 
ing you a child, as you are, indeed, in years-quite a 
child; and I should never have thought of treating you 
otherwise until-until these CiJ'Cllmstances came to light. 
And I shall beg my lord to despatch you as quick as possi- 
ble: and will go on with Frank's learning as well as I can, 
(I ow'e my father thanks for a little grounding, and you, 
I'm sure, for much that you have taught me, )-and-and I 
,v ish you a good-night, :\11'. Esmonù." 
And with this she dropped a stately curtsey, and, taking 
her candle, went away through the tapestry door, which 
led to her apartments. Esmond stood by the fireplace, 
blankly staring after her. Indeed, he scarce seemed to 
see until she was gone; and then her image was impressed 
upon him, and remained for ever fixed upon his memory. 
He saw her retreating, the taper lighting up her marble 
face, her scarlet lip quivel'ing, and her shining golden hair. 
He went to his own room, and to bed, where he tried to 
read, as his custom was; but he never knew what he was 
reading until afterwards he remembered the appearance of 
the letters of the book (it was in l\Iontaigne's Essays), and 
the events of the day passed before him-that is, of the 
last hour of the day; for as for the morning, and the poor 
milkmaid yonder, he never so much as once thought. And 
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he could not get to sleep until daylight, and woke with a 
violent headache, and quite unrefreshed. 
He had brought the contagion with him from the" Three 
Castles" sure enough, and was presently laid up with the 
small-pox, which spared the hall no more than it did the 
cottage. 
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OHAPTER IX. 


I HAVE THE S
IALL-POX, AND PREPARE TO LEAVE 
CASTLEWOOD. 


'VHEX Harry Esmond passed through the crisis of that 
malady, and returned to health again, he found that little 
Frank Esmond had also suffered and rallied after the dis- 
ease, and the lady his mother was down with it, with a 
couple more of the household. "It ,vas a Providence, for 
,vhich we all ought to be thankful," Doctor Tusher said, 
" that my lady and her son ,vere spared, while Death car- 
ried off the poor domestics of the house;" and rebuked 
Harry for asking, in his simple ,yay, For which we ought 
to be thankful-that the servants were killed, or the gen- 
tlefolks were saved ? Nor could young Esnlond agree in 
the Ðocoor's vehement protestations to my lady, when he 
visited her during her convalescence, that the Inalady had 
not in the least impaired her charms, and had not been 
churl enough to injure the fair features of the Viscountess' 
of Castle,vood; 'v hereas, in spite of these fine speeches, 
Harry thought that her ladyship's beauty was very nluch 
injured by the small-pox. 'Vhen the marks of the disease 
cleared away, they did not, it is true, leave furrows or 
scars on her face (except one, perhaps, 011 her forehead 
over her left eyebrow); but the delicacy of her rosy colour 
and complexion was gone: her eyes had lost their bril- 
Íiancy, her hair fell, and her face looked older. It was as 
if a coarse hand had rubbed off the delicate tints of that 
sweet picture, and brought it, as one has seen unskilfnl 
painting-cleaners do, to the dead colour. Also, it must be 
owned, that for a year or two after the Inalady her lady- 
ship's nose ,vas swollen and redder. 
There would be no need to mention these trivialities, but 
that they actually influenced many lives, as trifles will in 
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the world, where a gnat often l)lays a greater part than an 
elephant, and a nlole-hill, as 1\ r e know in King "YilliaIH' 8 
case, can upset an eJIlpire. 'Yhen Tusher in his courtly 
w'ay (at which Harry Esmond always chafed and spoke 
scornfully) vowed and protested that lilY lady's face was 
none the worse-the lad broke out and said, "It Ù
 ,vorse : 
and my mistress is not near so handsOlne as she 'was;" ou 
which poor Lady Castlewood gave a rueful smile, and a 
look into a little 'Tenice glass she had, which showed her, 
I suppose, that ,vhat the stupid boy said was only too true, 
for she turned away frolll the glass, and her eyps filled 
with tears. 
The sight of these in Esmond's heart always created a 
sort of rage of pÍty, and seeing them on the facp of the 
lady ,vhom he loved hest, the young blunderer sank down 
on his knees, and Lesought her to pardon hiIu, sa.yil1g that 
he was a fool and an idiot, that he was a brute to luake 
such a speech, he who had caused her lllalady; and Doctor 
Tusher told hilll that a bear he "ras indeed, and a bl'ar he 
would reulaill; at whieh speech poor young ESlllOlHl was 80 
dUlnb-stricken that he did not ll,ren gro"" 1. 
"lIe is 1n!l bear, and I ,vill not have hilu baited, Doc- 
tor," Iny lady saiù, patting her hand kindly on the Loy's 
head, as he ,\ras still kneeling at her f(let. ,
 IIo,,; your 
hair has COlne off! And. llline, too," she added ,yith anuther 
sigh. 
"It is not for lliyself that I cared," lilY lady said to 
Harry, 'v hen the parson had taken his lea \pe; "1m t ron I 
\rery lunrh changed? .Alas! I fear 'tis too true." 
"l\iadam, you have t1H
 dearest, and killdef;t, anù sweet- 
est face in the world, 1 think," the lad said; and indeed 
he thought and thinks so. 
"'rill IllY lord think so when he COllles Lack?" thf> lady 
asked with a sigh, and auotllt 1 r look at her Venicl' glass. 
"SuPPost' he should think as you do, Rir, that I roll hide- 
ous-yes, you said hideous-he ,vill ceaH6 to care for 1l1e. 
"ris all Uien care for in WOlneu, onr little beauty. \Vhy 
did }w sel
(.t Ine frolll a1110ng IHY Ristrrs? 'Tv. as only for 
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that. We reign but for a day or two: and be sure that 
Vashti knew Esther was coming." 
"l\Iadanl," said Mr. Esmond, " Ahasuerus was the Grand 
Turk, and to change was the lUanneI' of his country, and 
according to his law." 
"You are all Grand Turks for that matter," said my 
lady, "or would be if you could. COIllE1, Frank, rome, my 
child. You are ,veIl, praised he Heaven. Ynllr locks are 
not thinned by this dreadful small-pox: nor your poor face 
scarred-is it, my angel?" 
Frank began to shout and ,vhimper at the idea of such a 
misfortune. From the very earliest tÜue the young lord 
had been taught to a(huire his beauty by his lnoth
r: and 
esteelued it as highly as any reigning toast valued hers. 
One day, as he himself was recovering from his fever 
and illness, a pang of something like shame shot across 
young ESluond's breast, as he relllelnbered that he had 
never once during his illness given a thought to the poor 
girl at the smithy, whose red cheeks but a month ago he 
had been so eager to see. Poor Nalley! lieI' cheeks had 
shared the fate of roses, and were withered no,v. She had 
taken the illness on the saIne day with ESlnOlHI-she and 
her brother were both dead of the small-pox, and buried 
under the Castlewood yew-trees. There was 11 0 bright 
face looking now from the garden, or to cheer the old smith 
at his lonely fireside. Esmond would have liked to have 
kissed her in her shroud (like the lass in :\'[1'. Prior's pretty 
poem); but she rested many a foot below the ground, when 
Esmond after his malady first trod on it. 
Doctor Tusher brought the news of this calamity, about 
which Harry Esmond longed to ask, but did not like. He 
said almost the whole village had been stricken with the 
pestilence; seventeen persons were dead of it, among them 
mentioning the nalnes of poor 
ancy and her little brother. 
He diel not fail to say how thankful we sUI'vivors ought to 
be. It being this man's business to flatter and make ser- 
mons, it must be owned he was most industrious in it, and 
,vas doing the one or the other all day. 
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And so N aney was gone; and Harry Esmond blushed 
that he had not a single tear for her, and fell to com posing 
an elegy in Latin verses over the rustic little beauty. lIe 
baùe the dryads mourn and the river-nymphs deplore her. 
As her father follo,ved the calling of Y' ulcan, he said that 
surely she ,vas like a daughter of Venns, though Sieve- 
wright's wife was an ugly shre,v, as he l'emelnbered to 
have heard afterwards. He Inade a long face, but, in 
truth, felt scarcely more sorrowful than a mute at a fune- 
l'al. These first passions of men and WOUlell are mostly 
abortive; and are dead almost before they are bonl. Es- 
Inouù could repeat, to his last day, some of the doggerel 
lines in which his lnuse bewailed his pretty lass; not ,vith- 
out shame to remember how bad the verses were, and how 
good he thought thelll; how false the grief, and yet ho,v 
he ,vas rather proud of it. 'Tis an error, surely, to talk 
of the simplicity of youth. . I think no persons are nlore 
hyporritical, and have a more affected behaviour to one 
another, than the young. They deceive themselves and 
each other with artifices that do not impose upon In en of 
the ,vorId; and so 've get to understand truth better, and 
grow simpler as we grow older. 
\Yhen my lady heard of the fate which had befallen poor 
Nancy, she said nothing so long as Tusber was by, hut 
when he was gone, she took Harry ESlllOlH.1'8 hand and 
said- 
" Harry, I beg your pardon for those cruel 'worùs I used 
on the night you were taken ill. I am shocked" at the fate 
of the poor creature, and anl sure that nothing had hap- 
})ened of that with which, in my anger, I charged you. 
Anù the very first day,ve go out, you must take Dle to the 
blacksmith, and ,ve must see if there is anything I can do 
to console the poor old man. Poor Ulan! to 10He both his 
chihlrcll! 'Vhat should I do ,vithout Inine? " 
And this was, indeed, the very first walk which DiY laùy 
took, lcaning 011 Esmond's al'm, after her illness. But her 
visit brought no consolation to the old father; and he 
showed no softness, or acsire to speak.. "The Lürd gave 
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and took a,vay," he said; and he knew what His servant's 
duty was. He 'wanted for nothing-less no,v than ever 
before, as there were fewer luouths to feed. He \vished 
her ladyship and Master Esmond good nlorniug-he had 
grO\Vll tall in his illness, and was but very little Inal'ked; 
and ,vith this, and a surly bow, he ,vent in frOln the smithy 
to the house, leaving my lady, sonle,vhat silenced and 
shamefaced, at the door. He had a handsolne stone put 
up for his two children, .which may be seen in Castle\vood 
churchyard to this very day; and before a year ,vas out his 
O\Yll nalne \vas upon the stone. In the presence of Death, 
that sovereign ruler, a wOJuan's coquetry is scared; and 
her jealousy ,vill hardly !)ass the boundaries of that grim 
kingdom. 'Tis entirely of the earth that passion, and ex- 
pires in the cold blue air beyond our sphere. 
At length, when the danger ,vas quite over, it ,vas an- 
nounced that my lord and his daughter would return. 
ESluond well remelubered the day. The lady his Iuistress 
. was in a flurry of fear: before IllY lord carne, she .went 
into her rOOIU, and returned from it with reddened cheeks. 
Her fate ,vas ahout to be decided. Her beauty was gone 
-was her reign, too, over? A n1Ïnute would say. My 
lord came riding over the bridge-he could be seen fronl 
the great ,vindo\v, clad in scarlet, and mounted on his grey 
hackney-his little daughter alubled by him in a bright 
riding-dress of blue, on a shining chestnut horse. 1\ly 
lady leaned against the great mantelpiece, looking on, \vith 
one hand on her heart-she seelned only the more pale for 
those red marks on either cheek. She put her handker- 
(-hief to her eyes, and withdre\v it, laughing hysterically- 
the cloth was quite red \vith the rouge "rhen she took it 
away. She ran to her room again, and came back ,vith 
pale cheeks and red eyes-her son in her haud-just as 
Iny lord entered, accolnpanied by YOlUlg Esmond, who had 
gone out to meet his protector, and to hold his stirrup as 
he descended from horseback. 
""That, Harry, boy!" my lord said, good-naturedly, 
,. you look as gaunt as a greyhound. The sUlall-pox hasn"t 
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improved your beauty, and your side of the house hadn't 
never too much of it-ho, ho! " 
And he laughed, and sprang to the ground with no slnall 
agility, looking handsome and red, ,vith a jolly face and 
brown hair, like a Beef-eater; ES1nond kneeling again, as 
soon as his patron had descended, performed his homage, 
and then went to greet the little Beatrix, and help her 
frOln her horse. 
" Fie! how yello\v you look r" she said; "and there are 
one, two, red holes in your face;" which, indeed, was very 
true; Harry Esmond's harsh countenance bearing, as long 
as it continued to be a hlunan face, the marks of the dis- 
ease. 
1tIy lord laughed again, in high good-humour. 
"D- it!" said he, with one of his usual oaths, "the 
little slut sees everything. She sa'v the Dowager's paint 
t'other day, and asked her ,vhy she wore that red t:;tuff- 
didn't you, Trix? and the Tower; and St. James's; and 
the play; ana the Prince George, and the Princess Anne- 
dian't you, Trix?" 
"They are both very fat, and smelt of brandy," the child 
said. 
Papa roared with laughing. 
" Brandy!" he said. "And how do you know, :\Iiss 
Pert? " 
"Because your lordHhip 8n1e11s of it after supper, ,vhen 
I embrace you before I go to bed," said the young lady, 
who, indeed, was as pert as her father said, and looke<l as 
beautiful a little gipsy as eyes ever gazed Oll. 
ce And now for Iny lady," said IHY lord, going up the 
stairs, and passing under the tapestry curtain that hung 
before the dra,ving-room door. Esmond remembered that 
noble figure, halldsolnely arrayed in scarlet. \Vithin the 
last fe,v months he himself had grown fronl a boy to be a 
luau, and with his figure his thoughts had shot up, and 
gl'own 1na.nly. 
}Iy lac1)'s countpuance, of which IIarry ESlnond \vaq 
aecustorned to ,vatch the changes, and with a solicitous 
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affection to note aud interpret the signs of gladness or 
care, wore a sad and depressed look for many weeks after 
her lord's returu: during which it seelned as if, by caresses 
and entreaties, she strove to win him back from some ill- 
humour he had, and which he did not choose to thro'w off. 
In her eagerness to please him she practised a hundred of 
those arts which had formerly charmed hiln, but ,vhich 
seemed now to have lost their potency. Her Bongs did 
not amuse hhn; and she hushed them and the children 
when in his presence. :Th-iy lord sat silent at his dinner, 
drinking greatly, his lady opposite to hhn, looking furtivel
r 
at his face, though also speechless. Her silence annoyed 
hinl as nluch as her speech; and he would peeyishly, aud 
,vith an oath, ask her why she held her tongue and looked 
so glum; or he ,vould roughly check her 'when speaking, 
and bid her not talk nonsense. It seemed as ü, since his 
return, nothing she could do or say could please him. 
When a lllast
r and n1Ìstress are at strife :._ll a honse, the 
subordinates in the family take the on
 side or the other. 
Harry Esmond stood in so great fear of lny lord, that he 
would run a league barefoot to do a message for hÜn; but 
his attacilluent for Lady ESlllond was such a passion of 
grateful regard, that to spare her a grief, or to do her a 
service, he would ha\"e given his life daily: and it ,vas by 
the very d
pth and intensity of this regard that he began 
to divine })OW unhappy his adored lady's life ,vas, and that 
a secret care (for she never spoke of her anxieties) wa& 
weighing upon her. 
Can anyone, ,vho has passed through the world and 
watched the nature of IHen and women there, doubt .what 
had befallen her? I have seen, to be sure, SOlne people 
carry down with them into old age the actual hloom of 
their youthful love, and I know that ]\-'[1'. Tholnas Parr 
lived to be a hundred and sixty years old. But, for aU 
that, threescore and ten is the age of Inen, and few. get be- 
yond it; and 'tis certain that a man who marries for mere 
beO'U,7; yeu,)., as my lord di
 considers this part of the COIl- 
traet at all end when the WOlnan ceases to fulfil hers, and 
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his love does not survive her. beauty. I know 'tis often 
otherwise, I say; and can think (as most men in their own 
experience may) of 11lany a house, where, lighted in early 
years, the sainted lamp of love hath never been extin- 
guished; but so there is )11'. Parr, and so there is the great 
giant at the fair that is eight feet high-exceptions to men 
-and that pOOl' lanlp whereof I speak, that lights alj first 
the nuptial chamber, is extinguished by a hundred winds 
and dl'aughts down the chiIlluey, or sputters out for want 
of feeding. And then-and then it is Chloe, in the dark, 
stark awake, and Strephon snoring unheeding; or vice 
'l7n'sâ, 'tis pOOl' Strephon that ha::; Inal'ried a heartIes::; jilt, 
and awoke out of that absurd vision of conjugal felicity, 
which was to last for ever, and is over like any other 
drealn. One and other has made his bed, and so must lie 
in it, until that final day when life ends, and they sleep 
separate. 
About this tiule young ESlnond, ,vIto had a knack of 
stringing verses, turned some of Ovid's Epistles into 
I'hymes, and brought them to his lady for her delectation. 
Those which treated of forsaken women touched her im- 
mensely, Harry l'emarked; and when CEnone called after 
Paris, and 
Iedea bade Jason corne back again, the laùy 
of Castlewood sighed, and said she thought that part of 
the verses 'vas the lllost pleasing. Indeed, she would have 
chopped up the Dean, her old father, in order to bring her 
husband back again. But her beautiful Jason was gone, 
as beautiful J asons will go, and the 1)001' ('uchalltrcss had 
never a spell to keep hinl. 

Iy lord was only sulky as long as his wife's anxious 
face or behaviour seemed to upbraid him. 'Vhen she had 
got to master these, anù to show an outwardly cheerful 
couutenance and behaviour, her husband's good-hul1l0U1' 
I'eturned partially, and h
 swore and storlned no longer at 
dinner, but laughed sOlnetÏ1nes, and yawned unrestrainedly; 
absenting himself often from home, inviting more COIU- 
pany thither, passing the greater part of his days in the 
hunting-field, or over the bottle a
 Lefore; but with thi
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difference, that the poor 'wife could no longer soo now, as 
she had done forinerly, the light of love kindled in his 
eyes. He ,vas ,vith her, but that flallle was out: and that 
once welcolue beacon no Illore shone there. 
'Vhat were this lady's feelings when forced to admit the 
truth w'hereof her foreboding glass had given her only too 
true 'warning, that ,vith her beauty her l'eign had ended, 
and the days of her love ,vere over? \Vhat does a seaman 
do in a storm if Inast and rudder are carried away? He 
ships a jurYIuast, and steers as he best call ,vith an oar. 
What happens if your roof falls in a tempest? After the 
first stUll of the calamity the sufferer starts up, gropes 
around to see that the children are safe, and puts them 
under a shed out of the rain. If the palace burns down, 
you take shelter in the barn. ",V hat nlan's life is not over- 
taken by one or more of these tornadoes that Bend us out 
of the course, and fling us on rocks to shelter as best we 
may? 
When Lady Castle wood found that her great ship had 
gone do,vn, she began as best she might, after she had 
rallied from the effects of the loss, to put out small ven- 
tures of happiness; and hope for little gains and returns, 
as a merchant on 'Change, indocilis jJaujJel'ie1n jJati, having 
lost his thousands, enlbarks a few guineas upon the next 
ship. She laid out her all upon her children, indulging 
them beyond all measure, as ,vas inevitable with one of 
her kindness of disposition; giving all her thoughts to 
their ,velfare-learning, that she n1Ìght teach theIll; and 
improving her own many natural gifts and feminine accom- 
plishments, that she might impart them to her young ones. 
To be doing good for SOI11e one else, is the life of Inost 
good ,vomen. They are exuberant of kindness, as it ,vere, 
and must Ï1npart it to some one. She made herself a good 
scholar of French, Italian, and Latin, having bf'en grounded 
in these by her father in her youth; hiding these gifts 
from her husband out of fear, perhaps, that they should 
offend him, for my lord was no bookman-pish'd and 
psha'd at the notion of learned ladies, and would have 
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been angry that his wife could construe out of a Latin book 
of which he could scarce understand two words. Young 
Esmond ,vas usher, or house tutor, under her or over her, 
as it lnight happen. During IUY lord's many absences, 
these school-days ,vould go on uninterruptedly: the lllother 
and daughter learning with surprising quickness; the latter 
by fits and starts only, and as suited her ,vayward hlunour. 
As for the little lord, it nlust be owued that he took aftel' 
his father in the luatter of learning-liked Inarbles and 
}>lay, and the great horse and the 1ittle one which his father 
brought him, and on which he took him out a-hunting, a 
great deal better than COl'derius and Lily; marshalled the 
village boys and had a littlp court of theIn, already flog- 
ging theIn, and domineering over theln 'with a fine Ï1nperi- 
ous spirit, that made his father laugh when he beheld it, 
and his mother fonùly warn him, The cook had a SOIl, 
the woodman had two, the big lad at the porter's lodge 
took his cuffs and his orders. Doct
r Tusher said he wa.
 
a young nobleman of gallant spirit; and Harry Esmond, 
who was his tutor, and eight years his little lordship's 
senior, had hard .work sometÏLlles to keep his own telllper, 
and hold his authority over his rebellious little chief and 
kiusman. 
In a couple of years after that calalUitJ
 had befallen 
which had robbed Lady Castle,vood of a little-a yery 
little-of her beauty, and her careless husband's heart (if 
the truth must be told, my lady had found not only that 
her reign was over, but that 4er succcs
or was appointed, 
a l'rincess of a noble house in Drury Lane somewhere, who 
was installed and visited by IllY lord at the town eight 
miles off-pudet lla:r ojJpl'oln'ia dicerc 1lobis)-a great change 
had taken place in her mind, which, by struggles only 
kuown to herself, at least never rnen tiolled to any oue, and 
unsuspected by the person who caused the pain she endured 
-had been schooled into such a condition as she coulLl not 
very likely have unagined possibl
 a score of lllonths since, 
before her Inisfol'tuucs had begun. 
Shc haa ol<h
neù in that tiIllC as IJeople do who suffer 
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silently great mental pain; and learned much that she had 
never suspected before. She was taught by that bitter 
teacher l\Iisfortune. A child the mother of other children, 
but two years back her lord was a god to her; his words 
her law; his sn1Ïle her sunshine; his lazy comnlonplaces 
listened to eagerly, as if they were words of wisdom-all 
his wishes and freaks obeyed with a servile devotion. She 
had been my lord's chief slave and blind worshipper. 
Some ,vomen bear farther than this, and submit not only 
to neglect but to unfaithfulness too-but here this lady's 
allegiance had failed her. Her spirit rebelled, and dis- 
owned any more obedience. First she had to bear in secret 
the passion of losing the adored object; then to get a 
further initiation, and to find this worshippeù being was 
but a cltunsy idol: then to admit the silent truth, that it 
waH she was superior, and not the monarch her master: 
that she had thoughts ,vhich his brains could never master, 
and was the better of the two; quite separate from my 
lord although tied to him, and bound, as ahnost all people 
(save a very happy few), to work all her life alone. My 
lord sat in his chair, laughing his laugh, cracking his joke, 
his face flushing with wine-my lady in her place over 
against him-he never suspecting that his superior was 
there, in the calm resigned laùy, cold of manner, with 
downcast eyes. When he was merry in his cups, he would 
lnake jokes about her coldness, and, "D- it, nO"w my 
lady is gone, 've will have t'other bottle," he would say. 
He was frank enough in telling his thoughts, such as they 
were. There was little Inystery about Iny lord's words or 
actions. His Fair Rosamond did not live in a Labyrinth, 
like the lady of Mr. Addison's opera, but... paraded with 
painted cheeks and a tipsy retinue in the country town. 
Had she a mind to be revenged, Lady Castlewood could 
have found the way to her rival's house easily enough; 
and, if she had come with bowl and dagger, would have 
been routed off tbe ground by the enemy with a volley of 
BilJingsgate, which the fair pel'son always kept by her. 
::\leanwhile, it has been said, that for 
arry Esmond his 
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benefactress' sweet face had lost none of its charinR. It 
had always the kindest of looks and sinileR for him- 
smiles, not so gay and artless perhaps as those .which 
Lady Castlewood had formerly "
orn, when, a child her- 
self, playing with her children, her husband' 8 pleasure and 
authority were all she thought of; but out of her griefs 
and cares, a
 will happen I think when the
e trials fall 
upon a kindly heart, and are not tOb unbearable, grew up 
a number of thoughts and excellences which had never 
come into existence, had not her sorrow' and Inisfortunes 
engendered theine Su;'e, occasion is the father of IllOst 
that is good in us. As you have seen the awkward fingers 
and cluinsy tools of a prisoner cut and fashion the most 
delicate little pieces of caryed ,vork; or achieve the IllOst 
prodigious underground labours, aud cut through walls of 
masonry, and sa,,
 iron bars and fetters; 'tis misfortune 
that awakens ingenuit:r, or fortitude, or endurance, in 
hearts \vhere these qualities had ne\rer C01l1e to life but for 
the circlunstance which ga\re them a being. 
"'Twas after 
T aS011 left her, no doubt," Lady Castle- 
wood once said with one of her smiles to young Esnlolul 
(who was reading to her a version of certain lines out of 
EUL'Íþides), "that 1\iedea heralue a learned "
OIuan and a 
great enchantress." 
" Aud she could conjure th
 stars out of heaven," the 
young tutor added, "but she couhl not bring ,Jason back 
again. " 
" 'Vhat do you BLean? " :If,ked Iny lady, yery angry. 
"Indeed I Iuean nothing," said the other, "sa\re ,vhat 
I've read in books. 'Yhat should I know' about suph lllat- 
ters? r ha.ve spell no WOl11an save you and littlp Heah'ix, 
and the l>arBon's wif... an<lIny late Inistl't'bs, anù your lady- 
ship's WOlnan here." 
"The Inen ,'rho \\rrote )
our books," says lilY lady, "your 
Iforaces, :uHI O\rids, and Y"irgils, as fal as I know of the111, 
all thought ill of us, as all t.llt" IlC'l'oes t1w'y wrott.. ahout uspt! 
us babely. 'V(' were bred to he sla\
('s alwaYR; and ('\en 
of our o'wn titnes, as you are still th
 only lawgivers, 1 
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think our sermons seeln to say that the best woman is she 
who bears her master's chains nlost gracefully. 'Tis a 
pity there are no nunneries pel'mitted by our church: Bea- 
trix and I would fly to one, and end our days in peace 
there away from you." 
" .And is there no slavery in a convent?" says Esmond. 
" At least if women are slaves there, no one sees them," 
answered the lady. "They don't ,vork in street gangs 
,vith the public to jeer thenl: and if they suffer, suffer in 
private. Here conIes my lord hOllle from hunting. Take 
away the books. l\Iy lord does not love to see them. 
Lessons are over for to-day, :1\11'. Tutor. " And with a 
curtsey and a sn1Ïle she would end this sort of colloquy. 
Indeed. "l\Ir. Tutor," as my lady called Esmond, had 
. now business enough on his hands in Castlewood House. 
He had three pupils, his lady and her two children, .at 
whose lessons she would ahvays be present; besides ,vrit- 
ing my lord's letters, and arranging his accompts for hhn 
-,vhen these could be got from Esmond's indolent patron. 
Of the pupils the two young people were but lazy schol- 
ars, and as DIY lady would admit no discipline such as was 
then in use, my lord's son only learned what he liked, 
which was but little, and never to his life's end could be 
got to construe more than six lines of Virgil. 1-1istress 
Beatrix chattered French prettily, from a very early age; 
and sang s,veetly, but this was from her nlother's teaching 
-not Harry Esmond's, who could scarce distinguish be- 
tween "Green Sleeves" and "Lillibullero;" although he 
had no greater delight in life than to hear the ladies sing. 
He sees them now (will he ever forget them?) as they used 
to sit together of the sumlner evenings-the two golden 
beads over the page-the child's little hand, and the 
nlother's beating the'time, with their voices rising and fall- 
ing in unison. 
But if the children were careless, 'twas a wonder how 
eagerly the mother learnt from her young tutor-and 
taught him too. The happiest instinctive faculty was this 
lady's-a faculty for discerning latent beauties and hidden 
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graces of books, especially books of poetry, as in a walk 
she would spy out field -flowers an d make posies of them, 
such as no other haud could. She w'as a critic, not by 
reason but by feeling; the sweetest conunentator of those 
books they read together; and the happiest hours of young 
Esmond's life, perhaps, were those passed in the company 
of this kind Inistress and her children. 
These happy days were to end soou, however; and it 
was by the Lady Castlewood's own decree that they ,vere 
brought to a conclusion. It happened about ChristInas- 
tune, Harry Esmond being now past sixteen years of age, 
that his old cOlnrade, ad\rersary, and friend, Tom Tusher, 
returned from his schuol in I.Jolldon, a fair, ,veIl-grown, 
and sturdy lad, who ,vas about to enter college, 'with au 
exhibition fronl his school, and a prospect of after p1'Ol110- 
tion in tJu:\ church. TonI Tusher's talk was of nothing but 
Cambridge no,y; and the boys, who were good friends, ex- 
anlÍ.ned each other eagerly about their progress in books. 
Tom had learned some Greek and Hebrew., besides Latin, 
in which he was pretty well skilled, and also had given 
himself to mathematical studies under his father's guid- 
ance, who was a proficient in those sciences, of which 
ESlllond knew llothing; nor could he write Latin so well 
as 'rOlll, though he could talk it better, having been taught 
by his dear friend the 
T esuit Father, for whose meillory 
thp lad eyer retained the .warnwst affection, reading his 
books, keeping his swords clean in the little crypt where 
the Father had show.n them to Esmond OIl the night of his 
visit; and often of a night sitting in the chaplain's room, 
which he inhabited, over his books his yerses, anù rubbish, 
with which the lad occupied himself, he would look up at 
the ,vindow, thinking h(' wished it might open and let in 
the good Fatlwr. lIe had come and paRsed away like a 
dream; but for the swords and books, Harry ulight ahnost 
think the Father .was au Îlnagiuation of his luind-and for 
two lptters which had COlne to him, ono frOllt aùroad fulJ 
of ad vice and affeetion, another soon after he had bel
n 
confirlned by thf" Bishop of Hexton, in which }i'ather Ilolt 
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deplored his falling a,vay. But Harry Esmond felt so 
confident now of his being in the right, and of his o,vn 
powers as a casuist, that he thought he was able to face 
the 
'ather himself in argument, and possibly convert 
him. 
'To work upon the faith of her young pupil, Esn1ond's 
kind mistress sent to the library of her father the Dean, 
who had been distinguished in the disputes of the late 
king's reign; and, an old soldier now, had hung up his 
weapons of controvel'sy. These he took down from his 
shelves willingly for young Esmond, whom he benefited 
by his own personal advice and instruction. It did not 
require much persuasion to induce the boy to worship with 
his beloved mistress. And the good old nonjuring Dean 
flattered himself with a conversion which, in truth, was 
o,ving to a much gentler and fairer persuader. 
Under her ladyship's kind eyes (my lord's being sealed 
in sleep pretty generally), Esmond read many volumes of 
the works of the famous British Divines of the last age, 
and was familiar with 'Vake and Sherlock, with Stilling- 
fleet and Patrick. His mistress never tired to listen or to 
I'ead, to pursue the text with fond comments, to urge those 
points which her fancy dwelt on most, or her reason 
deemed Inost important. Since the death of her father the 
Dean, this lady had admitted a certain latitude of theo- 
logical readÜ] g 'v hich her orthodox father would never 
have allowed; his favourite wI'iters appealing more to 
reason and antiquity than to the passions or iInaginations 
of their I'eaders, so that the works of Bishop Taylol', nay, 
those of 1\11'. Baxter and .1\[1'. Law, have in reality found 
more favour with my Lady Castle,vood than the severer 
volumes of our great English sehoohnen. 
In later life, at the University, Esmond re-opened the 
controversy, and pursued it in a very different manner, 
when his patrons had deterlnined for hÌ1n that he 'vas to 
elllbrace the ecclesiastical life. But though his mistress's 
heart was in this calling, his own never was much. After 
that first fervour of simple devotion, which his beloved 
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Jesuit-priest had inspired in him, speculative theology 
took but little hold upon the young man's mind. 'Yhen 
his early credulity was disturbed, and his saints and virgins 
taken out of his ,vorship, to rank little higher than the 
divinities of Olynlpus, his belief became acquiescence rather 
than ardour; and he made his mind up to assume the cas- 
sock and bands, as another man does to wear a breast-plate 
and jack-boots, or to mount a merchant's desk, for a liveli- 
hood, and from obedience and necessity, rather than from 
choice. There were scores of such nlen in Mr. ESll16nd's 
time at the universities, who were going to the church with 
no better calling than his. 
'Vhen Thomas Tushe'r was gone, a feeling of no Slnan 
depression and disquiet fell upon young Esmond, of which, 
though he did not complain, his kind mistress must have 
divined the cause: for soon after she showed not only that 
she understood the reason of Harry's melancholy, but 
could provide a remedy for it. Her habit was thus to 
watch, unobservedly, those to whom duty or affection 
bound her, and to prevent their designs, or to fulfil them, 
when she had the power. It was this lady's disposition 
to think kindnesses, and devise silent bounties and to 
srheme benevolenre, for those about her. We take such 
goodness, for the most part, as if it was our due; the 
Marys who bring ointment for our feet get but little 
thanks. Some of us never feel this devotion at all, or 
are nloved by it to gratitude or acknowledgment; others 
only recall it years after, when the days are past in which 
those sweet kindnesses were spent on us, and we offer 
Im,ck our return for the debt by a poor tardy payment of 
tears. Then forgotten tones of love recur to us, and kind 
glances shine out of the past-oh so bright and clear! 
-oh so longed after I-because they are out of reach; as 
holiday music from within-side a prison wall-or sunshine 
Been through the bar; is more prized because unattainable 
-more bright because of the contrast of present darkne
s 
and solitude, whence there is no escape. 
All the notice, then, which Lady Castlewood seemed to 
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take of Harry Esnlolld's melancholy, upon TOlll Tusher's 
departure, was, by a gaiety unusual to her, to attempt to 
dispel his gloom. She made his three scholars (herself 
being the chief one) more cheerful than ever they had been 
before, and more docile, too, all of thenl learning and 
reading llluch more than they had been accustomed to do. 
"For who kno'ws," said the lady, "'v hat may happen, and 
whether ,ve Ina)" be able to keep such a learned tutor 
long? " 
Frank Esmond said he for his part did not want to learn 
allY lllore, and cousin Harry n1Íght shut up his book when- 
eyer he liked, if he ,vould come out a-fishing; and little 
Beatrix declared she ,vould send for Tom Tusher, and he 
would be glad enough to COllIe to Castlewood, if Harry 
chose to go away. 
At last comes a Inessenger from Winchester one day, 
bearer of a letter, ,,
ith a great black seal, from the Dean 
there, to say that his sister "ras dead, and had left her for- 
tW1e of 2,0001. alnong her six nieces, the Dean's daughters; 
and lllany a tinle since has Harry Esmond recalled the 
flushed face and eager look wherew-ith, after this intelli- 
gence, his kind lady regardÐd him. She did not pretend 
to any grief about the deceased relative, fro III "rhOlll she 
and her fanlÏly had been many years parted. 
When my lord heard of the news, he also did not makp 
any very long face. "The money will COlne very haudy 
to furnish the music-room and the cellar, which is getting 
lo,v, and buy your ladyship a coach and a couple of horses 
that will do indifferent to ride or for the coach. And, 
Beatrix, you shall havè a spinnet: and, Frank, you shaLl 
ha\re a little horse from Hexton Fair; and, Harry, you 
shall haye fiye pounds to buy SOllIe books," said lilY lord, 
who was gënerous "rith his own, and indeed with other 
folk's money. " I wish your aunt would die once a year, 
Rachel; ,,-e could spend your money, and all your sisters', 
too. " 
"I haye but Olie aunt-and-and I have another use for 
the In one)" , my lord," says my lady, turning very red. 
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"Another use, my dear; and what do you know about 
money?" cries my lord. "And what the devil is there 
that I don't give you which you want? " 
"I intend to give this luolley-call't you faury ho,v, my 
lord? " 

Iy lord swore one of his large oaths that he did not 
know in the least what she meant. 
" I intend it for Harry Esmond to go to college. Cousin 
Harry," says my lady, "you nlu
tn't stay longer in this 
dull plac{1, but make a llaDle to yourself, and for us too, 
Harry. " 
" D-n it, Harry's well enough here," says lny lord, fOI" 
a llloment looking l'a.ther sulky. 
"Is Harry going away? You don't mean to say you 
will go away? " cry out Frank and Beatrix at one brt>ath. 
"But he will COlne back: and this will always be his 
llonle," cries IllY lad.y, "ith blue eyes looking a relestial 
kindness: "and his scholars will always love l1Ïm; ,von't 
they? " 
"By G-d, Rachel, you're a good wOlnan!" says DIY 
lord, seizing IllY lady's hand, at which she blush
d very 
Inuch, and shra1Jk back, putting her children before her. 
"I wish you joy, lny kinslnan," h{1 continued., giving Harry 
ESlnond a hearty slap on the shoulder. "I won't baulk 
your luck. Go to Call1bl'idge, boy; and ,vhen Tnsher dies 
you shall have the living here, if 
rou are not bf1tter pro- 
vided by that time. 'Ve'll furnish the dining-room and 
buy the horses another year. I'll give thee a llag out 
of the stable: take anyone except my hack anù the bay 
gelding and the coach-horses; and God speed thee, my 
boy! " 
" IIa ve the sorl'e1, Harry; it's a gooù one. Father says 
'tis the best in the stable," says little Frank, clapping his 
hands, and jUlllping up. "Let's COllIe and see hÎ1n in the 
stable." And the other, in his delight and ea.gerness, was 
for leaving the room that instant to arrange about hiB 
Journey. 
The Laùy Castlewood looked after hhu with sad pene- 
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trating glances. "He wishes to be gone already, my lord," 
said she to her husband. 
The young man hung back abashed. "Indeed, I would 
stay for ever, if your ladyship bade Ine," he said. 
"And thou wouldst be a fool for thy pains, kinsman," 
said my lord. "Tnt, tnt, man. Go and see the world. 
So,v thy wild oats; and take the best luck that Fate sends 
thee. I wish I .were a boy again that I might go to col- 
lege, and taste the Trnmpington ale." 
"Ours, indeed, is but a dull home," cries my lady, with 
a little of sadness and, maybe, of satire, in her voice: "an 
old glum house, half ruined, and the rest only half fur- 
nished; a ,voman and two children are but poor cOlnpany 
for lllen that are accustomed to better. lVe are only fit t<t 
be your worship's handIllaids, and your pleasures must of 
necessity lie else.where than at hOlne." 
"Curse mp, Rachel, if I kno"r now .whether thou art in 
earnest or not," said lilY lord. 
"In earnest, my lord 1 " says she, still clinging by one of 
her children. "Is there luuch subject here for joke?" 
And she made him a grand curtsey, and, giving a stately 
look to Harry Esmond, which seemed to say, "Renlember; 
JOu understand me, though he does not," she left the room 
.with her children. 
"Since she found out that confounded Hexton business," 
mJ lord said-" and be hanged to them that told her 1- 
she has not been the SaIne ,vomau. She, who used to be 
as humble as a nÚlkmaid, is as proud as a princess," says 
nlY lord. "Take lilY counsel, Harry Esmond, and keep 
clear of ,vomen. Since'1 have had anything to do wit.h 
the jades, they have given mc nothing but disgust. I had 
a wife at Tangier, with "Thorn, as she couldn't sppak a 
word of Iny language, you'd have thought I might lead a 
quiet life. But she tried to poison me, because she was 
jealous of a Jew girl. There ""ras your aunt, for aunt she 
is-aunt tT ezebel, a pretty life your father led with IW1'! 
and here's Iny lady. 'Yhell I sa,v her OIl a pillion riding 
behind the Deal1 her father, she looked and ,vas such a 
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baby, that a sixpenny doll might have pleased her. And 
now you see what she is-hand
 off, highty-tighty, high 
and mighty, an empress couldn't be grander. Pass us the 
tankard, Harry my boy. A nlug of beer and a toast at 
morn, says my dear. A toast and a mug of beer at noon, 
says my host. D--n it, Polly loves a lnug of ale, too, and 
laced with brandy, by Jove!" Indeed, I suppose they 
drank it together; for my lord ,yas often thick in his 
speech at mid-day dÍlmer; and at night at supper, speech- 
less altogether. 
Harry Esmond's departure resolved upon, it seelned as 
if the Lady Castlewood, too, rejoiced to lose him; for 
more than once, ,vhen the lad, ashamed perhaps at his own 
secret eagerness to go away (at any rate strirken with 8ad- 
ness at the idea of leaving those from whom he had re- 
ceived so many proofs of love and kindness inestimable), 
tried to express to his mistress his sense of gratitude to 
her, and his sorro,v at quitting those ,vho had so sheltered 
and tended a nameless and houseless orphan, Lady Castle- 
wood cut short his protests of love and his lamentations, and 
would hear of no grief, but only look for,vard to IIarry's 
fanle and prospects in life. "Our little legacy ,vill keep 
you for four years like a gentleman. Heaven's Provi- 
dence, your own genius, industry, honour, HUlst do the rest 
for YO\l. Castlewood ,vill always be a home for you; and 
these children, WhOlll you have taught anù loved, will not 
forget to love you. And, Harry" said she (and this was 
the only time when she spoke with a tear in her eye, or a 
tremor in her voice), "it may happen in the course of na- 
ture that I shall be callecl away from the111: and their fa- 
ther-and-and they will need true fri
nds and protectors. 
Prolnise nle that you will be true to them-as-as I think 
I have been to you-and a mother's fond prayer and bless- 
ing go with you." 
"So help Iue God, madanl, I will," said I-Iarl'Y Esmond, 
falling on his knees, and kissing the hand of his dearest 
mistress. "If you will have me stay no,v, I will. \Vhat 
matters ,vhethel' or no I make my way in life, or wht'ther 
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a poor bastard dies as unkuown as he is now? 'Tis enough 
that I have your love and kindness surely; and to mak
 

you happy is duty enough for me." 
" Happy I" says she; "but indeed I ought to be, with 
my children, and-" 
" Not happy! " cried Esmond (for he knew what he-I' life 
,vas, though he and his mistress nev
r spoke a word con- 
cerning it). "If not happiness, it may be ease. Let me 
stay alid work for you-let llle stay and be your servant." 
"Indeed, you are best away," said IllY lady, laughing, as 
she put her hand on the boy's head for a mOll1ent. "You 
shall stay in no such dull place. You shall go to college 
and distinguish yourself as becollles your name. That is 
how you shall please me best; and-and if lilY children 
want you, or I want you, you shall come to us; and I 
kno\\r we may count on you." 
"l\fay heaven forsake )11e if you may not!" Harry said, 
getting up from his knee. 
"And my knight longs for a dragon this instant that he 
may fight," said my lady, laughing; which speech lllade 
Harry Esmond start, and turn red; for indeed the very 
thought was in his 111Înd, that he would like that so)ne 
chance should immediately happen whereby he might show 
his devotion. And it pleased hun to think that his lady 
had called him "her knight," and often and often he re- 
called this to his lllÏnd, and prayed that he might be her 
true knight, too. 
1\ly lady's bed-chalnber "rindo,v looked out over the 
country, and you could see frOin it the purple hills beyond 
Castle wood village, the green common betwixt that and 
the Hall, and the old brIdge "rllÏch crossed over the river. 
'Vhen Harry Esnlond went a way for Cambridg
, little 
Frank ran alongside his horse as far as the bridge, and 
there Harry stopped for a moment, and looked back at the 
house where the best part of his life had been passed. It 
lay before hIlll with its grey familiar towers, a pinnacle or 
two shlnmg in the sun, the buttresses and terrace walls 
casting great blue shade5 on the grass. Ancl Harry re- 
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lllembered, all his life after, how he saw his mistress at 
the window looking out on him ill a white robe, the little 
Beatrix's chestnut curls resting at her mother's side. Both 
waved a farewell to hun, anù little Frank sobbed to leave 
him, Yes, he would be his. lady's true knight, he vowed 
in his heart; he waved her an adieu with his hat. The 
village people had Good-by to say to him too. All knew 
that 
Iaster Harry ".as going to college, and most of thelll 
had a kind ,vord and a look of farewell. I do not stop to 
say what adventures he began to imagine, or ",.hat career 
to devise for himself before he had ridden three miles from 
home. He had not read l\[ousieur Galland's ingenious Ara- 
bian tales as yet; but be sure that there are other folks 
who build castles in the air, and have fine hopes, and kick 
them down too, besides honest Alnaschar. 


F-Thackera}', Vol. 5 
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'CHAPTER X. 


I GO TO CA}ffiRIDGE, AND DO BUT LITTL
 GOOD 
THERE. 


My lord, who said he should like to revisit the old 
haunts of his youth, kindly accompanied Harry Esmond 
in his first journey to Cambridge. Their road lay through 
London, where my Lord Viscount ,vould also have Harry 
stay a few days to show him the pleasures of the town be- 
fore he entered upon his university studies, and ,vhilst here 
Harry's patron conducted the young nlan to my Lady 
Dowager's house at Chelsey near London: the kind lady 
at Castlewood having specially ordered that the young gen- 
tleman and the old should pay a respectful visit in that 
quarter. 
Her ladyship the Vïscountess Dowager occupied a hand- 
some new house in Chelsey, ,vith a garden behind it, and 
facing the river, always a bright and animated sight with 
its s,varms of sailors, barges, and wherries. Harry laughed 
at recognising in the parlour the well-remenlbered old piece 
of Sir Peter Lely, wherein his father's widow ,vas repre- 
sented as a virgin huntress, armed ,vith a gilt bow-and- 
arrow, and enculnbered only with that small quantity of 
drapery which it would seem the virgins in King Charles's 
day were accustomed to ,vear. 
My Lady Dowager had left off this peculiar habit of 
huntress \vhen she married. But though she was now con- 
siderably past sixty years of age, I believe she thought 
that airy nYlnph of the picture could still be easily recog- 
nised in the venerable personage \vho gave an audience to 
Harry and his patron. 
She received the young nlan with even more favour than 
she showed to the elder, for she chose to carryon the 
conversation in French, in which my Lord Castlewood 
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was no great proficient, and expressed her satisfartioll at 
finding that :\11'. EsnIond could speak fluently in that lan- 
guage. " 'Twas the only one fit for polite conversation," 
she condescended to say, "and suitable to persons of high 
breeding. " 
1\Iy lord laughed afterwards, as the gentlemen \\rent 
awaJ?, at his kinswoman's behaviour. He said he l'emelU- 
\1ered the tinle when she could speak English fast enough, 
and joked in his jolly w.ay at the loss he had had of such 
a lovely ,vife as that. 
l\Iy Lady Viscountess deigned to ask his lordship news 
of his wife and children; she had heard that Lady Castle- 
wood had had the small-pox; she hoped she was not so 
vel.y much disfigured as people said. 
At this renlark about his wife's malady, 111J? J.Jord Yïs- 
count ,yinred and turned red; but the Dowager, in speak- 
ing of the disfigurement of the young lady. t.urned to her 
looking-glass and exanlÎned her old wrinkled countenance 
in it with such a grin of satisfaction, that it ,\ras all her 
guests could do to refrain frOlll laughing in her ancient 
face 
She asked Harry ".hat his profession ,vas to be; and my 
lord, saying that the lad ".as to take orders, and Ita \re the 
living of Castle wood when ohl Doctor Tusher vacated it, 
she did not SeeIll to sho,\r any particular anger at the notion 
of Harry's becolning a Church of England clergyman, nay, 
was rather glad than otherwise, that thp youth shouhl be 
so provided for. She bade 1\1:1' Esmond not to forget to 
pay her a visit \vhene\rer he passed through Londou, and 
carried her graciousness so far as to seud a purse with 
twenty guineas for hÍIn, to the t.avern at which IllY lord put 
np (the "Greyhound," in Charing Cross); and, along with 
this welcome gift for her kinsman, she sent a little doll for 
a present to my lord's little daughter Heatrix, who was 
growing beJond the age of dolls by this thne, and \\ as as 
tall ahnost as her venerable n>latÌ\re. 
After seeing the town, and going to the plays, Ill)" Lord 
Castlewood aud Esmond rode together to Calnhridg(>, speu(l- 
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ing two pleasant days upon the journey. Those rapid new 
coaches were not established, as yet, that perfol'llled the 
whole journey between London and the University in a 
single day; ho,vever, the road ,vas pleasant and short 
enough to Harry Esmond, and he always gratefully re- 
membered that happy holiday which his kind patron gave 
him. 
l\ir. ESl1l0nd was entered a pensioner of Trinity College 
in Cambridge, to which famous college my lord had also in 
his youth belonged. Doctor ]\[ontague was lllaster at this 
time, aÙd received my Lord Viscount with great politeness: 
so did 
Ir. Bridge, who was appointed to be Harry's tutor. 
Tom Tusher, who was of Emanuel College, and was by 
this time a junior soph, came to wait upon my lord, and to 
take Harry under his protection; and comfortable rooms 
being provided for hÎ1n in the great coúrt close by the gate, 
and near to the famous 1\11' . Newton's lodgings, Harry's 
patron took leave. of hinl with many kind words and bless- 
ings, and an achnonition to him to behave better at the 
lTniversity than my lord hinlself bad ever done. 
'Tis needless in these menloirs to go at any length into 
the particulars of Harry Esmond's college career It was 
like that of a huuch'ed YOlmg gentlenlen of that day. . But 
he had the ill-fortune to be older by a couple of years than 
1nost of his fellow-students; and by his previous solitary 
mode of bringing up, the circumstances of his life, and the 
peculiar thoughtfulness and melancholy that had naturally 
engendered, he was, in a great Ineasure, cut off from the 
society of comrades who were much younger and higher- 
spirited than he. His tutor, who had bowed down to the 
ground, as he walked my lord over the college grass-plats, 
changed his behaviour as soon as the nobleman's back was 
turned, and was-at least Harry thought so-harsh and 
overbearing. When the lads used to assemble in their 
g'J"e{Jes in hall, Harry found himself alone in the midst of 
that little flock of boys; they raised a great laugh at lám 
when he was set on to read Latin, which he did with the 
foreign pronunciation taught to him by his old Inaster, the 
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Jesuit, than which he klle,v no other. 
Ir. Bridge, the 
tutor, made him the object of clwnsy jokes, in which he 
was fond of indulging. The young man's spirit ,vas 
chafed, and his vanity mortified; and he found himself, 
for sonle time, as lonely in this place as ever he had been 
at Castle\vood, whither he longed to return. His birth 
\vas a source of shame to him, and he fancied a hundre(l 
slights and sneers from young and old, 'who, no doubt, ha<l 
treated him better had he met them himself more frankly. 
And as he looks back, in calmer days, upon this period of 
his life, which he thought so unhappy, he can see that his 
own pride and vanity caused no small part of the mortifica- 
tions \vhich he attributed to others' ill-will. The world 
deals good-naturedly with good-natured people, and I 
never knew a sulky misanthropist who quarrelled with it 
but it w'as he, and not it, that 'was in the wrong. TOllt 
Tusher gave Harry plenty of good advice on this subject, 
for Tom had both good sense and good-hul1l0Ur; but 1\11". 
Harry chose to treat his senior with a great deal of super- 
fluous disdain and absurd scorn, and ,vould by no IneallS 
part from his darling injuries, in which, very likely, no 
luan believed but hÍ1nself. As for honest Doctor Bridge, 
the tutor found, after a few trials of \vit ,,
ith the pupil, 
that the young man was an ugly subject for wit, and that 
the laugh \vas often turned against hÍ1n. This did not 
Inake tutor and pupil any better friends; but had, so far, 
an advantage for ESlllond, that 1\11'. Bridge was indu{'ed to 
leave him alone; and so long as he kept his chapels, and 
did the college exercises required of him, Bridge \vas con- 
tent not to see Harry's glum face in his class, aHd to leave 
\lÏ1n to read and sulk for hinlself in his own chalnber 
A poem or two in Latin and English, \vhi('h \vere pro- 
nounced to have some merit, and a Latin oration, (for 
Mr. Esmond could. .write that language bptter than pro- 
nounce it,) got hinl a little reputation both with the authori- 
ties of the University and alnongst the 
yo11.ng lllen, w'Íth 
\VhOnl he began to pass for nlore than he was ".orth. A 
few victories over their COllilllOll enemy, !\lr. Hndg
, made 
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them incline towards him, and look upon hun as the chrou- 
pion of their order against the seniors. Such of the lads 
as he took into his confidence found him not so gloonlY 
and haughty as his appearance led the1n to believe; and 
Don Dismallo, as he ,vas called, becalne presently a person 
of SOllIe little importance in his college, and was, as he be- 
lieves, set do,vn by the seniors there as rather a dangerous 
character. 
Don Dismallo was a staunch young Jacobite, like the 
rest of his family; gave himself many absurd airs of loy- 
alty; used to invite young friends to Burgundy, and give 
the King's health on Iring Janles's birthday; wore black 
on the day of his abdication; fasted on the anniversary of 
King William's coronation; and perfornled a thousand ab- 
surd antics, of which he snliles no,v to think. 
These follies cansed many remonstrances on TOlll Tusher' s 
part, who was always a friend to the powers that be, as 
Esmond was always in opposition to thmn. TonI was A. 
'Vhig, while Esmond was a Tory. Tom never missed a 
lecture, and capped the proctor with the profoundest of 
bows. No wonder he sighed over Harry's insubordinate 
courses, and was angry when the others laughed at hiln. 
But that Harry was known to have l11Y Lord 'Tiscount's 
protection, Tom no doubt would have broken with hilll 
altogether. But honest Tom never gaye up a c0111rade as 
long as he was the friend of a great Ulan. This was not 
out of scheming on Tom's l)art, but a natural inclination 
towards the great. 'Twas no hypocrisy in hinl to flatter, 
but the bent of his Inind, which was always perfectly good- 
humoured, obliging, and servile. 
Harry had very liberal allowances, for his dear mistress 
of Castlewood not only regularly supplied hinl, but the 
Dowager of Chelsey made her donation annual, and re- 
ceived Esmond at her house near London every Christmas; 
but, in spite of these benefactions, Esnlond was constantly 
poor; whilst 'twas a wonder with how sl11all a stipend 
from his father Tom Tusher contrived to make a good 
figure. 'Tis trne that Harry both spent, gave, and lent 
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his money very freely, which Thomas never did. I think 
he was like the famous Duke of 1tlarlborough in this in- 
stance, who, getting a present of fifty pieces, when a young 
man, from some foolish woman ,vho fell in love with his 
good looks, showed the money to Cadogan in a drawer 
scores of years after, 'where it had lain ever since he had 
sold his beardless honour to procure it. I do not nlean to 
say that Tom ever let out his good looks so profitably, for 
nature had not endowed him ,vith any particular channs of 
person, and he ever ,vas a pattern of moral behaviour, 10s- . 
ing no opportunity of giving the very best adyice to his 
younger comrade; with ,vhich article, to do hiIn justice, he 
parted very freely. Not but that he was a llwrry fellow, 
too, in his ,vay; he loved a joke, if by good fortune he 
understood it, and took his share generously of a bottle if 
another paid for it, and especially if there was a Joung 
lord in company to drink it. In these cases there was not 
a harder drinker in the University than l\Ir. Tusher could 
be; and it ,vas edifying to behold him, fresh shaved and 
with smug face, singing out" Amen!" at early chapel in 
the morning. In his reading, poor Harry permitted hilll- 
self to go a-gadding after all the Nine l\[uses, and so very 
likely had but little favour froln anyone of theln; 'whereas 
TOlll Tusher, who had no more turn for poetry than a 
ploughboy, nevertheless, by a dogged perseverance and 
obsequiousness in courting the divine Calliope, got hinlself 
a prize, and some credit in the University, and a fellow- 
ship at his college, as a re,vard for his scholarship. In 
this tÏ1ne of )[r. Esmond's life, he got the little reading 
,vhich he ever could boast of, and passed a good part of 
his days greedily devouring all the books on w'hich he could 
lay hand. In this desultory way the works of most of the 
English, Fr
nch, and Italian poets canle under his eyes, 
and he had a smattering of the Spanish tongue likewise, 
hesides the ancient languages, of which, at least of Latin, 
he 'was a tolerable master. 
Then, about midway in his University Cal'eE11", he f
ll to 
reading for the profession to which worldly prudence 
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rather than inclination called hhn, and was perfectly be- 
wildered in theological controversy. In the course of his 
reading (which .was neither pursued ,vith that seriousness 
llor that devout Inind w'hich such a study requires) the 
youth found himself at the end of one nlonth a Papist, and 
was about to proclaim his faith; the next month a Protes- 
tant, with Chillingworth; and the third a sceptic, with 
Hobbes and Bayle. 'Yhereas honest TOlll Tusher never 
permitted his mind to stray out of the l)l'escribed U ni ver- 
sity path, accepted the Thirty-nine Articles with all his 
heart, and would have signed and sworn to other nine-and- 
thirty with entire obedience. Harry's wilfulness in this 
matter, and disorderly thoughts and conversation, so 
shocked and afflicted his senior; that there gre,v up a cold- 
ness and estrangelnent between them, so that they became 
scarce more than mere acquaintances, fronl having been in
 
timate friends ,vhen they came to college first. Politics 
ran high, too, at the University; and here, also, the young 
men were at variance. TOln pr<?fessed hhnself, albeit a 
high-churchman, a strong Iring Willialu's-man; whereas 
Harry brought his family Tory politics to college ,vith 
hhn, to which he lllust add a dangerous adnlÍration for 
Oliver Cromwell, whose side, or ICing James's by turns, 
he often chose to take in the disputes which the young 
gentlemen used to ho
d in each other's roollls, where the
r 
debated on the state of the nation, crOWl1ed and deposed 
kings, and toasted past and present heroes and beauties in 
flagons of college ale. 
Thus, either from the circulnstances of his birth, or the 
natural melancholy of his disposition, ESlllond came to live 
very much by himself during his stay at the University, 
having neither ambition enough to distinguish himself in 
the college career, nor caring to Iningle with the mere 
pleasures and boyish frolics of the students, who were, for 
the most part, two or three years younger than he. lIe 
fancied that the gentlemen of the conUllon-room of his col- 
lege slighted him on account of his birth, and hence kept 
aloof frolll their society. It nlay be that he lllade the ill- 
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will, which he imagined came from them, by his own be- 
haviour, which, as he looks back on it in after life, he now 
sees was morose and haughty. At any rate, he ,vas as 
tenderly grateful for kindness as he ,vas susceptib1e of 
slight and wrong; and, lonely as he was generally, yet had 
one or two very 'varnI friendships for his companions of 
those days. 
One of these was a queer gentlenlan that resided in the 
UIÜversity, though he was no member of it, and was the 
professor of a science scarce recognised in the common 
course of college education. This was a French refugee- 
officer, who had been driven out of his native country at 
the time of the Protestant persecutions there, and who 
CaIne to Cambridge, ,vhere he taught the science of the 
sInall-s,vord, and set up a saloon -of-anus, Though he de- 
clared hÍ1nself a Protestant, 'twas said 1\11'. lVloreau was a 
Jesuit in disguise; indeed, he brought very strong recom- 
mendations to the Tory party, which was pretty strong in 
that University, and very likely ,vas one of the Inany 
agents whom King James had in this country. Esmond 
found this gentleman's conversation very much more 
agreeable and to his taste than the talk of the college 
divines in the COUlmon-roonl; he never wearied of l\[oreall's 
stories of the wars of Turenne and Condé, in which he had 
borne a part; and being familiar with the French tongue 
froIn his youth, and in a place ,vhere but few spoke it, his 
conlpany becalne very agreeable to the brave old professor 
of arlns, whose favourite pupil he was, and who made 
[r. 
Esmond a very tolerable proficient in the noble science of 
escri,ne. 
At the next term Esmond was to take his degree of 
Bachelor of ....\l'tS, and afterwards, in proper season, to 
assume the cassock an d bands which his fond mistress 
would have hÏ1n wear. 'fom Tusher hbnself was a parson 
and a fellow of his college by this time; and TTarry felt 
that he would very gladly cede his right to the living of 
Castlewood to Tom, and that his own calling was in no 
way the pulpit. But as he ,vas bound, befol'e all things in 
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the world, to his dear mistress at home, ana knew that a 
refusal on his part would grieye her, he determined to gi \re 
her no hint of his unwillingness to the clerical office: auel 
it was in this unsatisfactory mood of mind that he went to 
spend the last vacation he should have at Castlewood be.. 
fore he took orders. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


1 CO}IE HO}IE FOR A HOLIDAY TO CASTLEWOOD, 
AND FI
D A SKELETON IN THE IIOL"SE. 


.A..T his third long vacation, Esmond came as usual to 
Castlewood, always feeling an eager thrill of pleasure 
when he found himself once more in the house where he 
had passed so many years, and beheld the kind familiar 
eyes of his mistress looking upon him. She and her chil- 
dren (out of whose company she scarce ever saw him) 
came to greet him. Miss Beatrix was grown so tall that 
Harry did not quite know whether he might kiss her or 
no; and she blushed and held back 'v hen he offered that 
salutation, though she took it, and even courted it, when 
they were alone. The young lord was shooting up to be 
like his gallant father in look, though with his mother's 
kind eyes: the lady of Castlewood herself seemed grown, 
too, sÏnce Harry saw her-in her look more stately, in her 
person fuller, in her face still as ever most tender and 
friendly, a greater air of command and decision than had 
appeared in that guileless sweet countenance which Harry 
remembered so gratefully. The tone of her voice was so 
luuch deeper and sadùer when she spoke and welcomed 
him, that it quite startled ESlnond, who looked up at her 
surpriseù as she spoke, when she withdrew her eyes from 
him; nor did she ever look at him afterwards when his 
own eyes were gazing upon her. A something hinting at 
grief and secret, and filling his mind with alarm undefin- 
able, seemed to speak with that lo\v thrilling voice of hers, 
and look out of those clear sad eyes. Her greeting to 
ESlnond was so cold that it almost pained the lad, (,vho 
,vouid have liked to fall on his knees, and kiss the skirt of 
her robe, so foud and ardent was his respect and regard for 
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her,) and he faltered in answ'ering the questions .which she, 
hesitating on her side, began to put to him. Was he 
happy at Cambridge? Did he study too hard? She hoped 
not. He had gro,vn very tall, and looked very ,veil. 
"He has got a Inoustache?" cries out Master Esnlond. 
" \Vhy does he not ,veal' a peruke like my Lord Mohun? " 
asked Miss Beatrix. "lVly lord saJ"s that nobody wears 
their own hair." 
"I believe J"ou will have to occupy J"our old chalu- 
bel'," says my lady. "I hope the housekeeper has got it 
ready. " 
" 'Vhy, malnma, you have been there ten times these 
three days yourself!" exclaims Frank. 
" And she cut SOlne flo,,"ers ,vhich you planted in my 
garden-do you remeluber, ever so luany years ago? -when 
I ,vas quite a little girl," cries out l\liss Beatrix, on tiptoe. 
" And mamma put them in your ,vindo,y." 
"I reIn ember ,vhen you grew well after Jrou were ill that 
you used to like roses," said the lady, blushing like one of 
them. They all conducted Harry 
smond to his chamber j 
the children running before, Harry,valking by his mistress 
hand-in-hand. 
The old roonl had been ornanleuted and beautified not a 
little to receive hÌ1n. The flo"rers ,""ere in the window in 
a china vase; aud there was a fine new counterpane on the 
bed, which chatterbox Beatrix said mamUla had made too. 
A fire was crackling on the hearth, although it was June. 
My lady thought the room ,,"anted ,varming; everythÌ11g 
,vas done to make him hapþY an(l "reicollle: "And you are 
not to be a page any longer, but a gelltlelnan and kinsman, 
and to walk with papa and mamIna," said the children. 
And as soon as his dear luistress and children had left hinl 
to himself, it was ,vith a heart overflowing ,vith love and 
gratefulness that he flung hÏ1nself down on his knees by 
the side of the little bed, and asked a blessing upon those 
who were so kind to him. 
The children, who are ahvays house tell-tales, soon made 
him acquainted váth the little history of the house and 
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family. Papa had been to Loudon twice. Papa often 
went away now. Papa had taken Beatrix to 'Yestlands, 
where she was taller than Sir George Harper's second 
daughter, though she 'was two years older. Papa had 
taken Beatrix and Frank both to Bellminster, where Frank 
had got the better of Lord Bellminster's son in a boxing- 
match-my lord, laughing, told IIarry afterwards. 
lany 
gentlemen caIne to stop with papa, aud papa had gotten a 
new game from London, a French galne, called a billiard 
-that the French king played it Yel'Y ,vell: and the Dow- 
ager Lady Castlewood had sent l\Iiss Beatrix a present; an(l 
papa had gotten a new chaise, with two little horses, which 
he drove himself, beside the coach, which luamnla went 
in; and Doctor Tusher ,vas a cross old plague, and they 
did not like to learn from hinl at all; and papa did not 
care about them learning, and laughed ,vhen they were at 
their books, but mamilla liked thelll to learn, and taught 
them; and" I don't think papa is foud of lnamma," said 
l\[iss Beatrix, with her great eyes. She had come quitr o 
close up to Harry ESlllond by the time this prattle took 
place, and was on his knee, and had exan1Ïned all the 
points of his dress, and aU the good or bad features of his 
home ly face. 
" You shouldn't say that' papa is not fond of lllalllllla," 
said the boy, at this confession. ":\lalnn1a never said so; 
and malnma forbade you to say it, 1\Iiss Beatrix. ,- 
'Twas this, no doubt, that accounted for the sadness iu 
Lady Castlewood's eyes, aud the plainth
e yibrations of 
her voice. \Yho does not know' of eyes, lighted by love 
once, where the Halue shines no nlore?-of lamps extin- 
guished, once properly trinlmed and teucled? Every mall 
has such in his hous
. Surh llleinelltoes . make our splen- 
didest chambers look blank and sad; su(.ll faces seeIl iu a 
day cast a glooln upon our sUllshine. So oaths nnltually 
Rworn, alld inyocations of heaven, and priestly ceremonies, 

nd fonù belief, and love, so fond and faithful that it lle\
er 
(loubted but that it should live for evcr, ar{
 all of no avail 
to,\rards lnaking love eternal: it di('s, in spite of the hanns 
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and the priest; and I have often thought there should be 
a visitation of the sick for it, and a funeral service, and an 
extreme unction, and an abi in pace. It has its course, 
like all mortal things-its beginning, progress, and decay. 
It buds and it blooms out into sunshine, and it withers 
and ends. Strephon and Chloe languish apart; join in a 
rapture: and presently you hear that Chloe is crying, and 
Strephon has broken his crook across her back. Can you 
mend it so as to show no marks of rupture? Not all the 
priests of Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods, can 
make it whole 
Waking up from dreams, books, and visions of college 
honours, in which for two years Harry Esmond had been 
immersed, he found himself, instantly, on his return home, 
in the midst of this actual tragedy of life, ,vhich absorbed 
and interested him luore than all his tutor had taught him. 
The persons ,vhom he loved best in the world, and to 
w horn he owed most, were living unhappily together. The 
gentlest and kindest of women ,vas suffering ill usage and 
shedding tears in secret: the man ,vho made her wretched 
by neglect, if not by violence, was Harry's benefactor and 
patron. In houses where, in place of that sacred, inl1l0st 
flame of love, there is discord at the centre, the whole 
household becomes hypocritical, and each lies to his neigh- 
bour. The husband (or it lnay be the wife) lies when the 
visitor COlnes in, and wears a grin of reconciliation or po- 
liteness before him. The wife lies (indeed, her business is 
to do that, and to slnile, ho,vever much she is beaten), 
swallO"ws her t
al's, and lies to her lord and master; lies in 
bidding little J ackey respect dear papa; lies in assuring 
grandpapa that she is perfectly happy. The servants lie, 
,vearing grave faces behind their nlaster's chair, and pre- 
tending to be unconscious of the fighting; and so, frOlll 
Inorning till bed-time, life is passed in falsehood. And 
wiseacres call this a proper regard of morals, and point 
out Baucis and Philemon as examples of a good life. 
If my lady did not speak of her griefs to Harry Esmond, 
my lord ,vas by no means reserved when in his cups, and 
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spoke his n1Ïnd very free IJ", bidding Harr)" in his coarse 
way, and with his blunt language, beware of all wonlen as 
cheats, jades, jilts, and using other unmistakable mono- 
syllables in speaking of theln. Indeed, 'twas the fashion 
of the day, as I must own; and there's not a writer of Iny 
time of any note, ,vith the exception of poor Dick Steele, 
that does not speak of a woman as of a sla\"p, and srom 
and use her as such. 
Ir. Pope, ::\11'. Congreve, 1\11'. Addi- 
son, 1\11'. Gay, everyone of 'enl, sing in this key, each 
aecording to his nature and politeness, and louder and 
fouler than all in abuse is Doctor Swift, who spoke of them 
as he treated theIu, "'01'st of all. 
l\Iuch of the quarrels and hatred ,vhich arise uetween 
Inal'l'ied people come in IllY mind from the husband's ragp 
and revolt at discoyering that his slave and bedfellow, ,,"ho 
is to minister to all his ,,"ishes, and is church-sworn to 
honour and obey him-is his superior; and that lie, and 
not she, ought to be the subordinate of the twain; and in 
these contro\"ersies, I think, lay the cause of Iny lord. s 
anger agaiuHt his lad)". 'Vhen he left her, she began to 
think for herself, and her thoughts ""ere not in his favour. 
After the ilhunination, 'v hen the lo\'e-lalnp is put out that 
anon '\"e spoke of, and hy the COIl1mOn daylight 'we look at 
the picture, what a daub it looks! what a clumsy effigy! 
Ho,v Inany men and ,,"ives COlue to this knowledge, think 
you? And if it be painful to a ,,",oIllan to find hersplf 
Inated for life to a boor, and ordered to 10ye and honour a. 
dullarrl; it is '\"orsp still for the man hilnself perhal'
, 
"rhenever in his dinl cornpreh('nsion the idea dawns that 
his slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his Rup
rior; that 
th
 WOluan who does his bidding, and subluits to hi::-l 
hUlnOlll', should be his lord; that she can think a thousand 
things beyond the power of his ultHldled brains; and that 
in yonder head, 011 thp pil1o,\r oPPoHitp tù hiJn, lie a thou- 
saud feelings, mysteries of thought, latent scorns and re- 
helliolls, whereof he only dilnly perceives the existpnce a
 
th
y look out furtively frOlll her eyes: treasnrps of lo\"e 
doolned to perish without a hand to gath('l' th(,lll; Hwpet 
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fancies and Ï1nages of beauty that would grow and unfold 
themselves into flo,vel'; bright wit that would shine like 
diamonds could it be brought into the sun: and the tyrant 
in possession crushes the outbreak of åll these, drives them 
back like slaves into the dungeon and darkness, and chafes 
,vithont that his prisoner is rebellious, and his sworn sub- 
ject undutiful and refractory. So the lamp was out in 
Castlewood Hall, and the lord and lady there saw each other 
as they were. 'Vith her illness and altered beauty my 
lord's fire for his wife disappeared; with his selfishness and 
faithlessness her foolish fiction of love and reverence was 
rent a,vay, Love I-who is to love ,vhat is base and un- 
lovely? Respect!-,vho is to respect what is gross and 
sensual? :N ot all the nlarriage oaths sworn before all the 
parsons, cardinals, Inillisters, muftis, and rabbins in the 
4 world, can bind to that monstrous allegiance. This couple 
was living apart then; the woman happy to be allowed to 
love and tend her chilclren <,vho were never of her own 
good will away from her), and thankful to have saved such 
treasures as these out of the wreck in which the better part 
of her heart went do,vn. 
These young ones had had no instructors save their 
mother, and Doctor Tusher for their theology occasionally, 
and had made more progress than might have been ex- 
pected under a tutor so indulgent and fond as Lady Castle- 
wood. Beatrix could sing and dance like a nymph. Her 
voice was her father's delight after dinner. She ruled 
over the house ,vith little imperial ways, ,vhich her parents 
coaxed and laughed at. She had long learned the value of 
her bright eyes, and tried experiments in coquetry, in 
c01"pO'J"e vili, upon l'ustics and country squires, until she 
should prepare to conquer the world and the fashion. She 
put on a new ribbon to welcome Harry Esmond, made eyes 
at him, and directed her young smiles at him, not a little 
to the amusement of the young mall, and the joy of her 
father, who laughed his great laugh, and encouraged her 
in her thousand antics. Lady Castlewood watched the 
child gravely an(l sadly: the little one was pert in her re- 
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plies to her mother, yet eager ill her protestations of love 
and promises of amendment; and as ready to cry (after a 
little quarrel brought on by her own giddine
G: llntil she 
had ,von back her mamma's favour, as she ,vas to risk the 
kind lady's displeasure by fresh outbreaks of restless 
vanity. 
"rom her mother's sad looks she fled to her 
father's chair and boozy laughter. She already set th...
 
one against the other: and the little i'ogue delighted in 
the mischief which she kne,v ho,v to make so early. 
The young heir of Castlewood ,vas spoiled by father ana 
lllother both. He took their caresses as 111en do, and as if 
the
r ,vere his right. He had his hawks and his spaniel 
dog, his little horse and his beagles. He ha(l learned to 
ride, and to drink, and to shoot flying: and he had a sDlall 
court, the sons of the huntslllan and ,voodman, as became 
the heir-apparent, taking after the exaluple of lIlY lord his 
father. If he had a headache, his mother w'as as luuch 
frightened as if the plague were in the house: Iny lord 
laughed and jeered in his abrupt way-(indeed, 'twas OIl 
the day after New Year's Day, and au excess of Inince-pie) 
-and said with some of his usual oaths-" D-n it, lIar!'.)" 
Esmond-you see how my lady takes on about Frank's 
megrim. She used to be sorry about me, IllY boy (pass the 
tankard, Harry), and to be frightened if I had a headache 
once. She don't care about my IH
ad now. They're like 
that-women are-all the saIne, I-Iarry, all jilts in their 
hearts. Stick to college-stick to punch an(l buttery ale; 
and never see a ,\ oman that's hantlsoluer than an old 
(linder-faced bed-Inaker. That'8 DIy counsel." 
It wa
 my lord's custOlll to fling out luau)" jokes of thb 
nature, in presenct' of his wife and children, at meals- 
clumsy sarcasms which nlY lady turned lllanr a tiIlle, 01' 
which, sometimes, she affected not to hear, or which 110" 
and again \vould hit their luark and luake the poor victim 
wince (as you could See by her flushing face and eyes filling 
with tears), or which again workt'd her up to angl'r and 
retort, when, in answer to oue of tI.è
e heavy bolts, she 
\\ ould flash hack with a quivering reply. The pair were 
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not happy; nor indeed Jvas it happy to be with them. 
Alas that youthful love and truth should end in bitterness 
and bankruptcy! To see a young couple loving each other 
is no wonder; but to see an old couple loving each other is 
the best sight of all. Harry Esmond became the confidant 
of one and the other-that is, Iny lord told the lad all his 
griefs and wrongs (which were indeed of Lord Castlewood's 
o,vn Inaking), and Harry divined lIlY lady's; his affection 
leading him easily to penetrate the hypocrisy under which 
Lady Castlewood generally chose to go disguised, and see 
her heart aching ,vhilst her face wore a smile. 'Tis a hard 
task for WOlnen in life, that nlask which the world bids 
them wear. But there is no greater crime than for a 
woman who is ill-used and unhappy to show that she is 
so. The ,vorId is quite relentless about bidding her to 
keep a cheerful face; and our women, like the l\Ialabar 
wives, are forced to go smiling and IJainted to sacrifice 
themselves with their husbands; their relations being the 
Inost eager to push them on to their duty, and, under 
their shouts and applauses, to smother and hush their cries 
of pain. 
So, into the sad secret of his patron's household, Harry 
Esmond became initiated, he scarce knew how. It had 
passed under his eyes two years before, when he could not 
understand it; but reading, and thought, and experience of 
men, had oldened him; and one of the deepest sorrows of 
a life which had never, in truth, been very happy, came 
upon him now, when he was compelled to understand and 
pity a grief which he stood quite powel-Iess to relieve. 


It hath been said my lord would never take the oath of 
allpgiance, nor his seat as a peer of the kingd01n of Ireland, 
where, indeed, he had but a nominal estate; and refused 
an English peerage which King William's government of- 
fered him as a bribe to secure his loyalty. 
He might have accepted this, and would doubtless, but 
for the earnest remonstrances of his ,vife, who ruled her 
husband's opinions better than she could govern his con- 
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duct, and who being a simple-hearted woman, with but one 
rule of faith and right, never thought of swerving from her 
fidelity to the exiled falnily, or of recognising any other 
sovereign but ICing James; and though she acquiesced in 
the doctrine of obedience to the reigning power, no tempta" 
tiOll, she thought, could induce her to acknowledge the 
Prince of Orange as rightful Inonarch, nor to let her lord 
so acknowledge him. So lilY LOI'd Castle"
ood relnained a 
nonjuror all his life nearly, though his self-denial caused 
him many a pang, and left him sulky and out of humour. 
The year after the Revolution, and all through King 
'Yillialn's lifr, 'tis known there \vere constant intl'igues fOI" 
the restoration of the exiled family, but if my Lord Castle- 
wood took any share of these, as is probable, 'tw"as only 
for a short tiIne, and ,vhen }{arry ESlllond was too young 
to be introduced into such important secrets. 
But in the year IG9:3, when that conspiracy of 
ir John 
Fenwick, Colonel Lowick, .and others, was set on foot, for 
waylaying King 'Villianl as he came from Hampton Court 
to London, and a secret plot was fornled, in \vhieh a vast 
lllunber of the nohiLity and people of honour were engaged, 
Father IIoit appeared at Castle,vood and brought a young 
friend ,vith hilu, a gentleman ,vhom 'twas easy to see that 
both my lord and t1lt
 Fath
r treated with un
omnlon defel'- 
ence. Harry ESIllOlHl saw this gentleInan, and knew and 
recognised him in after life, as shall bf' shown in its place; 
and he has little doubt now that lilY Lord YÏscount ,vas 
iInplicat<-d sOluewhat in the transactions which always kept 
Father IIoit employed and tl'avel1ing hither and thither 
under a dozen of different names and disguises. The Fa- 
ther's COILl panion went by the llaIlle of Captain James; 
and it was under a very different l1aIne and appearance that 
}{arry ESll10nd after,vards saw hilll. 
It was the next year that the Fenwi
k conspiracy blew 
up, which is a lllattcr of public history now, and which 
ended in the execution of Sir John and luany 1110re, who 
suffered luanfully for thcir treason, and who 'VPl'P attt'lult>.] 
to Tyburn by Iny lady's father Dean A1'lnst-rong, ::\f1'. Col- 
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lier, and other stout nonjuring clergymen, who absolvecl 
them at the gallo"rs-foot. 
'Tis known that ,,-hen Sir John w'as apprehended, dis- 
coyery was lllade of a great number of nalnes of gentlemen 
engaged in the conspiracy; when, with a noble wisdom and 
clemency, the Prince burned the list of conspirators fur- 
nished to hinl, and said he would know no more. Now it 
was after this that Lorcl Castle wood swore his great oath, 
that he would nevel', so help hhn heaven, be engaged in 
any transaction against that brave and Inerciful man; and 
so he told Holt ,vhen the indefatigable priest visited him, 
and would have had hinl engage in a farther conspiracy. 
After this my lord ever spoke of King 'Yillialn as he w'as 
. -as one of the .wisest, the bravest, and the greatest of 
men. l\iy Lady Esnlolld (for her part) said she coulíl 
neyer pardon the ICing, first, for ousting his fathel'-in-Ia,v 
from his throne, and secondly, for not being constant to 
his wife, the Princess l\Ial'Y. Indeed, I think if Nero were 
to rise again, and be king of England, and a good family 
man, the ladies ,vould pardon him. l\Iy lord laughed at 
his 'wife's objections-the standard of virtue did not fit 
him nluch. 
The last conference ,,-hich 1\11'. Holt had with his lord- 
ship took place when Harry ,vas COllle home for his first 
vacation fronl college (Harry sa"r his old tutor but for a 
half hour, and exchanged no private .words with him,) and 
their talk, ,vhatever it might be, left my Lord 'Tiscóunt 
very much disturbed in mind-so much so, that his wife, 
and his young kinslnan, Henry Esm.ond, could not but 
observe his disquiet. After Holt "ras gone, my lord re- 
buffed Esmond, and again treated him ,vith the greatest 
deference; he shunned his ,vife's questions and cOlnpany, 
and looked at his children with such a face of glomn ancl 
anxiety, nluttering, "Poor children-poor children!" ill a 
way that could not but fill those whose life it was to watch 
hÍ1n and obey hilll váth great alarnl. For which gloom, 
each person interested in the Lord Castlewood, franled in 
his or her own Inind an interpretation. 
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l\Iy lady, with a laugh of cruel bitterness, said, "I sup- 
pose the person at Hexton has been ill, or has scolded 
hilll" (for my lord's infatuation about 
Irs. 
Iarwood was 
known only too well). YOlmg Esmond feared for his 
Inoney affairs, into the condition of which he had been ini- 
tiated; and that the expenses, always greater than his 
revenue, had caused Lord Castlewood disquiet. 
One of the causes why my Lord Viscolmt had taken 
young ESlnond into his special favour ,vas a trivial one, 
that hath not before been mentioned, though it was a very 
lucky acciùent in Henry ESIllond's life. A very few 
lllonths after my lord's coming to Castlewood, ill the winter 
tÎIne- the little boy, being a child in a petticoat, trotting 
about-it happened that little Frank was with his father 
after dinner, who fell asleep over his \vine, heedless of the 
child, who crawled to the fire; an
l, as good fortune ,vould 
have it, Esnlond was sent' by his Iuistress for the boy just 
as the poor little screalning urchin's coat \vas set on fire by 
a log; when Esmond, rushing for\vard, tore the dress off 
the infant, so that his own hands were burned nlore than 
the child's, \vho was frightened l'ather than hurt by this 
accident. But certainly 'twas providential that a resolute 
person should have COIne in at that instant, or the child 
had been burned to death probably, lllY lord sleeping very 
heavily after drinking, and not waking so cool as a luan 
should who had a danger to face. 
Ever after this the father, loud in his expl'essions of re- 
n10rse and humility for being a tipsy good-far-nothing, and 
of admiration for Harry Esnlond, \vhom his lordship would 
style a hero for doing a v(\ry trifling service, had the ten- 
derest regard for his son's preserver, and I-Iarry became 
quite as one of the family. Tlis burns were tended with 
the greatest care by his kind mistress, who said that heaven 
had sent him to be the guardian of her children, and that 
she would love him all her life. 
And it was after this, and frOln the very great love and 
tenderness ,vhich had grown up in this little household, 
rather than frOIn the exhortations of ])ean Arlnstrong 
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(though these had no slnall ","eight .with him), that Harry 
came to be quite of the religion of his house and his deal' 
Iuistress, of which he has ever since been a professing 
In ember . As for Doctor Tusher's boasts that he ,vas the 
cause of this con version -even in these young days 1\11'. 
Esmond had such a contempt for the Doctor, that had 
Tusher bade hinl believe anything <,vhich he did 1l0t- 
never meddling at all,) Harry ,vould that instant have 
questioned the truth on't. 
l\Iy lady seldonl drank wine; but on certain days of the 
year, such as birthdays (poor Harry had nevel' a one) and 
anniversaries, she took a little; and this day, the 29th 
December, was one. At the end, then, of this year, '9(;, 
it might have been a fortnight after 1\11'. Holt's last visit, 
Lord Castlewood being still very gloomy in luind, and sit- 
ting at table-my lady bidding a servant bring her a glass 
of wine, and looking at her husband with one of her sweet 
smiles, said- 
":ì\Iy lord, will you not fill a bunlper too, and let nle call 
a tuast? " 
"'''"hat is it, Rachel? " says he, holding out his elnpty 
glass to be filled. 
"'Tis the 29th of Deceluber,," says my lady, ".ith her 
fond look of gratitude: "and IllY toast is, ' Harry-and 
God bless hhu, ,vho saved my boy's life! ' " 
1\1y lord looked at Harry hard, and drank the glass, but 
clapped it down on the table in a Illo11lent, and, ,\.ith a 
sort of groan, rose up, and 1\ T ellt out of the 1'00111. "'"hat 
,vas the matter? 'Ye all klle,v that SOlne great grief was 
over him. 
Whether IllY lord's prudence had luade hiIu richer, or 
legacies had fallen to hinl, ,vhich enabled hinl to support a 
greater establishnlent than that frugal one which had been 
too much for his snlall llleans, Harry Esmond kne". not; 
but the house of Castlewood ".as 1l0'V on a scale luuch lllore 
costly th
n it had been during the first years of his lord- 
ship's coming to the title. There "rere lllOl'e horses iu the 
Rtable and luore selTants in the hall, and Inany more gnests 
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coming and going now than formerly, when it was found 
difficult enough by the strictest econonlY to keep the house 
as befitted one of his lordship's rank, and the estate out 
of debt. And it did not require very much penetration to 
find that many of the Hew acquaintances at Castlewood 
.were not agreeable to the lady there: not that she ever 
treated them or any mortal with anything but courtesy, but 
they were persons 'v ho could not be ,velcome to her; and 
,vhose society a lady so refined ancl reserved could scarce 
desire for her children. There came fudcUing squires from 
the country round, who bawled their songs under her win- 
dows and drank themselves tipsy with my lord's punch 
and ale: there came officers from Hexton, in whose com- 
pany our little lord was made to hear talk and to drink, 
and swear too, in a way that made thp delieat(1lady trmnble 
for her son. Esmond tried to console her by saying what 
he knew of his College experience; that ,vith this sort of 
company and conversation a man Dlust fall in sooner or 
later in his course through the world: and it mattered very 
little whether he hearcl it at twelve years old or twenty- 
the youths ,vho quitted mother's al)l'on-strings the latest 
being not UDcomnlonly the ,vildest rakes. But it ,vas 
about her daughter that Lady Castle,vood was the most 
anxious, and the danger .which she thought Inenaced the 
little Beatrix from the indulgences which her fathpr gave 
her, (it must be owned that my lorcl, since these unhappy 
dOlnestic differenC'es. especially, was at once violent in his 
language to the children 1vhen angry, as he ,,,ras too fan1ÏI- 
iar, not to say coarsp, ,vhen he was in a good IUllllour,) 
and from the company into which the careless lord brought 
the child. 
Not very far off froln Castle wood is Sark Castle, where 
the 
iarchioness of Sark lived, who ,vas known to have 
been a mistress of the late King Charles-and to this 
hous
, whither indeed a great part of the country gentry 
went, lny lord insisted upon going, not only hiInself, but 
on taking his littlE-> daug-hter and son, to play with t.he 
children there. The children were nothing loth, for the 
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house was splendid, and the w'elcome kind enough. But 
my lady, justly no doubt, thought that the children of 
such a lnother as that noted Lady Sark had been, could be 
no good company for her two; and spoke her mind to her 
lord. His own language when he w'as thwarted was not 
indeed of the gentlest: to be brief, there ,vas a falnily dis- 
pute on this, as there had been on many other points-and 
the lady was not only forced to give in, for the other's will 
was la,v-nor could she, on account of their tender age, 
tell her children ,vhat ,,'as the nature of her objection to 
their visit of pleasure, or indeed mention to theln any ob- 
jection at all-hut she had the additional secret Inortifica- 
tion to find theul returning delighted with their new 
friends, loaded ,vith presents frolll thenl, and eager to be 
allowed to go back to a place of such delights as Sark 
Castle. Every year she thought the eonlpany there would 
be more dangerous to her daughter, as fronl a child Beatrix 
grew to a ,vornan, and her daily increasing beauty, and 
lnany faults of character too, expanded. 
It was Harry Esnlond's lot to see one of the visits 'which 
the old Lady of Sark paid to the Lady of Castlewood Hall: 
whither she caIne in state with six chestnut horses and blue 
ribbons, a page on each carriage step, a gentleman of the 
horse, and armed seryants riding before aud behind her. 
And, but that it ,vas unpleasant to see I..ady Castlewood's 
face, it was alnusing to watch the behayiour of the two 
enemies: the frigid patience of the younger lady, and the 
unconquerable good-hulllonr of the elder-who would see 
no offence whatever her rival intended, and ,vho never 
ceased to smile and to laugh, and to coax the children, and 
to pay complhnents to eyery luan, ,,"'Olnan, child, nay dog, 
or chair and table, in Castle"
ood, so bent "ras she upon 
admiring everything there. She lauded thp children, and 
,vished-as indeed she we 11 might-that her own family 
had been brought up as well as those cherubs. She had 
never seen such a complexion as dear Beatrix's-though to 
be sure she had a right to it frolll father and mother- 
Lady Castlewood's was indeed a wonder of freshness, and 
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Lady Sark sighed to think she had not boon born a fair 
woman; and rmnarking Harry Esmond, with a fascinating 
superannuated smile, she complimented him on his wit, 
which she said she could see froin his eyes and forehead; 
and vowed that she would never have him at Sark uutil 
her daughter were out of the way. 


G-Thackcray, Vol. 5 
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CHAPTER XII. 


l\IY LORD l\IOHUN CO)IES A}IONG US FOR NO GOOD. 


THERE had ridden along ,vith this old Princess's caval- 
cade, two gentlemen: her son, my Lord Firebrace, and his 
friend, my Lord 
Iohun, who both were greeted .with a 
great deal of cordiality by the hospitable Lord of Castle- 
wood. 
Iy Lord Firebrace ,vas but a feeble-minded and 
weak-limbed young nobleman, small in stature and limited 
in understanding-to judge fronl the talk young ESlnond 
had with him; but the other was a person of a handsome 
presence, with the bel aÚ', and a bright daring warlike 
aspect, which, according to the chronicle of those days, 
had already achieved for hÏ1n the conquest of several beau- 
ties and toasts. He had fought and conquered in France, 
as well as in Flandel's; he had served a couple of canl- 
paigns with the Prince of Baden on the Danube, and wit- 
nessed the rescue of Vienna from the Turk. And he 
spoke of his military exploits pleasantly, and with the 
manly freedom of a soldier, so a3 to delight all his hearers 
at Castlewood, who were little accustomed to meet a com- 
panion so agreeable. 
On the first day this noble conlpany canle, my lord would 
not hear of their departure before dinner, and carried away 
the gentlemen to amuse them, whilst his wife was left to 
do the honours of her house to the old .l\oIarchioness and 
her daughter within. They looked at the stables, where my 
Lord l\Iohun praised the horses, though there was but a 
poor show there: they walked over the old house and gar- 
dens, and fought the siege of Oliver's time over again: they 
played a game of rackets in the old court, where my Lord 
Castlewood beat lilY Lord J\Iohun, ,vho said he loved ball 
of all things, and would quickly come back to Castlewood 
for his revenge. After dinner they played bowls, and drank 
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punch in the green alley; and ,\
hell they parted they WE're 
sworn friends, Iny Lord Castlewood kissing the other lord 
before he mounted on horseback, and pronouncing hinl the 
best companion he had met for many a long day. All 
night long, over his tobacco-pipe, Castle\vood did not cease 
to talk to Harry EsrHond in praise of his new friend, and 
in fact did not leave off speaking of hiIn until his lordship 
was so tipsy that he could not speak plainly any lllore. 
At breakfast next day it was the same talk renewed; 
and when my lady said there was something free in the 
Lord 
Iohun's looks and lnanner of specC'h which caused 
her to mistrust him, her lord burst out with one of his 
laughs and oaths; said that he never liked man, woman, 
or beast, but what she was sure to be jealous of it; that 
l\lohull was the prettiest fellow in England, that he hoped 
to see more of hirn whilst in thp country; and that he 
would let :rrlohun know what my Lady l'rude said of him. 
"Indeed," Lady Castlewood said, "I liked his conversa.. 
tion well enough. 'Tis more alnnsing than that of most 
people I know. I thought it, I own, too frep; not fronl 
what he said, as rather from ,vhat he implied." 
" Psha! your ladyship does not kIiow the world," said 
her husband; "and you have always been as squeanlÏsh as 
when you ,vere a Iniss of fifteen." 
" You found no fault 'when I was a n1Íss at fifteen." 
"Begad, Inadam, you are grown too old for a pinafore 
now; and I hold that 'tis for me to 'judge what company 
Iny wife sþall see," said IllY lord, slapping the table. 
"Indeed, Francis, I ne\"er thought otherwise," answered 
my lady, rising and dropping him 3. curtsey, in which 
stately action, if there was obedience, there was defiance 
too; and in which a bystander, depply interested in the 
happine:;s of that pair as IIarry I
Hlllond '\
as, luight set:' 
how hopelessly separated they werp j what a grpat gulf ùf 
difference and discord had run betwepn them. 
"By G-d! Mohun is the best fellow in England; and 
I'll invito hiln hf'r(}, just to plague that WOIUall. ])u1 ).Oll 
ever see such a frigid insolence a
 it is, lrarry
) That's 
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the way she treats me," he broke out, storming, and his 
face growing red as he clenched his fists and went on. 
"I'm nobody in my own house. I'm to be the humble 
servant of that parson's daughter. By Jove! I'd rather 
she should fling the dish at my head than sneer at me as 
she does. She puts me to shame before the children witb 
her d-d airs; and, I'll s'\veal', tells Frank and Beaty that 
papa' 8 a reprobate, and that they ought to despise me." 
"Indeed and indeed, sir, I never heard her say a word 
but of respect regarding you," Harry ESlnond interposed. 
" No, curse it! I wish she would speak. But she 
never does. She SCOl'ns me, and holds her tongue. She 
keeps off fl'om me, as if I was a pestilence. By George! 
she was fond enough of her pestilence once. And when I 
came a-courting, you would see miss blush-blush red, by 
George! for joy. Why, what do you think she said to 
lne, Harry? She said herself, when I joked with her 
about her d-d smiling red cheeks: "Tis as they do at 
Saint James's; I put up my red flag when my king comes.' 
I was the king, you see
 she meant. But now, sir, look at 
her! I believe she would b\. glad if I was dead; and dead 
I've been to her these five years-ever since you all of you 
had the small-pox: and she never forgave me for going 
away. " 
"Indeed, my lord, though 'twas hard to forgive, I think 
lny mistress forgave it," Harry Esnlond said; "and re- 
lnember how eagerly she watched your lordship's return, 
and how sadly she turned away when she saw yonr cold 
looks. " 
" Damme !" cries out my lord; "would you have had 
me wait and catch the small-pox? 'Vhere the deuce had 
been the good of that? I'll bear danger with any luan- 
but not useless danger-no, no. Thank you for nothing. 
And-you nod your head, and I know very well, Parson 
Harry, what you mean. There was the-the other affair 
to make her angry. But is a woman never to forgive a 
husband who goes a-tripping? Do you take me for a 
saint? " 
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"Indeed, sir, I do not," says Harry, with a smile. 
" Since that time my wife's as cold as the statue at Char- 
ing Cross. I tell thee she has no forgi vene
s in her, 
Henry. Her coldness blights my 'v hole life, and sends me 
to the pWlch-bowl, or dri,ring about the country. 1rly chil- 
dren are not lnille, but hers, ,vhen 'we are together. 'Tis 
only when she is out of sight with her abominable cold 
glances, that run through me, that they'll come to me, 
and that I dare to give thenl so much as a kiss; and that's 
why I take 'eln and lo\re 'em in other people's houses, 
Harry. I'm killed by the very virtue of that proud 
woman. Virtue! give DIe the virtue that can forgive; give 
me the virtue that thinks not of preserving itself, but of 
making other folks happy. Dallllne, "what matters a scar 
or two if 'tis got in helping a friend in ill fortune?" 
And my lord again slapped thl
 table, and took a. grpat 
draught fronI the tankard. Harry Esmond admired as he 
listened to him, and thought how the poor preacher of this 
self-sacrifice had fled frOln the sinall-pox, which the lady 
had borne so cheerfully, and which had been the cause of 
so lnuch disunion in the liyes of all in this house. "How 
well men preach," thought the young lilan, "and each is 
the exaulple in his own sernlon! Hov{ each has a story in 
a dispute, and a true one, too, and both are right or wrong 
as you will!" Harry's heart was painpd within him, to 
watch the struggles and pangs that tore the breast of this 
kind, luanly fri
nd and protector. 
"Indeed, sir," said he, "I 'wish to God that lny luistress 
could hear you speak as I have heard you; she would know 
lunch that would Iuake her life happier, could she hear it." 
Rut IUY lord flung a way with one of his oaths, and a jeer; 
he said that P,arson Ha.rry ,vas a gooù fellow; but tha.t as 
for women, all ,vornen were alike-all jades and heartless. 
So a lnan dashes a fine vase down, and despises it for being 
broken. It may be worthless-true: but ,vho had the 
keeping of it, and who shattered it? 
Harry, who would have given his life to lilake his Lpn
- 
fartress and her husbanù happy, bethought hiIn, now that 
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he saw what my lord's state of mind was, and that he 
really had a great deal of that love left in his heart, and 
}"eady for his wife's acceptance if she ,vou.Ld take it, 
whetber he could not be a means of reconciliation between 
these two persons, whom he revered the most in the world. 
And he cast about ho,v he should break a part of his n1Ïntl 
to his mistress, and warn her that in his, Harry's opinion, 
at least', her husband was still her adn1Ïrer, and even her 
lover. 
But he found the subject a very difficult one to handle, 
'when he ventured to remonstrate, which he did in the very 
gravest tone, (for long confidence aud reiterated proofs of 
devotion and loyalty had given him a sort of authority in 
the house, which he resumed as soon as ever he returned 
to it,) and with a speech that should have some effect, as, 
indeed, it was uttered 'with the speaker's O"wn heart, he 
ventured nlost gently to hint to his adored mistress that 
she was doing her husband harm by her ill opinion of him, 
and that the happiness of all the fau1ily depended upon 
setting her right. 
She, who was ordinarily calm and most gentle, and full 
of smiles and soft attentions, flushed up 'when young Es- 
Dlond so spoke to her, and rose from her chair, looking at 
him with a haughtiness and indignation that he had never 
before known her to display. She was quite an altered 
being for that moment; and looked an angry princess in- 
suI ted by a vassal. 
"Have you ever heard me utter a word in my lord's dis- 
paragelnent?" she asked hastily, hissing out her words, 
and stamping her foot. 
"Indeed, no," Esmond said, looking do,vn. 
"Are you come to me as his ambassador-YO'lt?" she 
continued. 
"I woulcl sooner see peace between you than anything 
else in the world," Harry ans,vered, " and ,vould go of any 
embassy that had that end." 
"So yon are IllY lord's go-between?" she went on, not 
l'egarding this speech. " You are sent to bid me back into 
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slavel'Y again, and inform me that my lord's favour is gl'a- 
ciously restored to his han dmaid? He is weary of Covent 
Garden, is he, that he comes home and would have the 
fatted calf killed? " 
" There's good authority for it, surely," said Esmond. 
"For a son, yes; but my lord is not my SOIl. It was he 
who cast me away from him. It was he who broke our 
happiness down, and he bids me to repair it. It was he 
who showed himself to me at last, as he was, not as IlIad 
thought him. It is he who comes before my children 
stupid and senseless with wine-who leaves our conlpany 
for that of frequenters of taverns and bagnios-who goes 
from his home to the City yonder and his friends there, 
and when he is tired of them returns hither, and expects 
that I shall kneel and welcome him. And he sends YOM as 
his chamberlain! What a proud embassy! .l\Ionsienr, I 
make you my compliment of the new place." 
"It would be a proud embassy, and a happy embassy 
too, could I bring you. and my lord together," Esmond 
l'eplied. 
"I presume you have fulfilled your mission now, sir. 
'Twas a pretty one for you to undertake. I don't know 
,vhether 'tis your Cambridge philosophy, or time, that has 
alter
d your ,vays of thinking," Lady Castlewood con- 
tinued, still in a sarcastic tone. "Perhaps you too have 
learned to love drink, and to hiccup over your wine or 
punch ;-which is your worship's favourite liquor? Per- 
haps you too put up at the' Rose' on your way to London, 
and have your acquaintances in Covent Garden. 1\ly ser- 
vices to you, sir, to principal and ambassador, to master 
and-and lacquey." 
"Great heavens r madam," cl'ie<l Harry. "'Vhat have 
I done that thus, for a second tÏ1ne, you insult llle? Do 
yon wish me to blush for what I used to be proud of, that 
I lived on your bounty? Next to doing you a service 
(which DIY life would pay for), you know that to receive 
OI1P froni you is my highest pleasure. 'Yhat WI'OUg have 
I done you that you should wound me so, cl'uel woman?" 
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"What wI'ong r" she said, looking at Esmond with wild 
eyes. " Well, none-none that you know of, Harry, or 
could help. 'Vhy did )"OU bring back the small-pox," she 
added, after a pause, "from Castlewood village? You 
couhl not help it, could you? 'V1Úch of us knows whither 
fate leads us? But ,ve were all happy, Henry, till then." 
And Harry went away froin this colloquy, thinking still 
that the estrangement between his patron and his beloved 
mistress 'was remediable, and that each had at heart a 
strong attachment to the other. 
The intimacy between the Lords Mohun and Castlewood 
appeared to increase as long as the foriner l'emained in the 
country; and 111Y Lord of Castlewood especially seemed 
n
ver to be happy out of his new comrade's sight. They 
sported together, they drank, they played bow Is and tennis: 
my Lord Castlewood would go for three days to Sark, and 
bring back my Lord Mohun to Castlewood-where indeed 
his lordship made himself very welcome to all persons, 
having a joke or a ne'v game at rOlnps for the children, aU 
the talk of the town for my lord, and lllusic and gallantry 
and plenty of the beau langage for my lady, and for 
Harry Esmond, who was never tired of hearing his stories 
of his campaigns and his life at Vienna, Venice, Paris, and 
the famous cities of Europe which he had visit
d both in 
peace and war. And he sang at my lady's harpsichord, 
and played cards or backgammon, or his new galne of bil.. 
liards with my lord (of whom he invariably got the better); 
always haying a consummate good-humour, and bearing 
hinlself with a certain manly grace, that lnight exhibit 
somewhat of the camp and Alsatia perhaps, but that had 
its charm, and stamped him a gelltlelnan: and his manner 
to Lady Castlewoo(l was so deyoted and respectful, that 
she soon recovered from the first feelings of dislike which 
she had conceived against him-nay, before long, began to 
be interested in his spiritual welfare, and hopeful of his 
conversion, lending hhn books of piety, which he promised 
dutifully to stud:r. \Vith her my lord talked of reform, 
of settling into quiet life, quitting the court and town, and 
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buying son1e land in the neighbourhooa-though it Inust 
be owned that, 'v hen the two lords were together over their 
Burgundy after dinner, their talk was very different, and 
there 'vas very little question of conversion on my Lord 
Mohun's part. When they got to their second bottle, 
Harry Esnlond used commonly to leave these two noble 
topel's, who, though they talked freely enough, heaven 
knows, in his presence (Good Lord, what a set of stories, 
of Alsatia ana Spring Gal'den, of the taverns and gaming- 
houses, of the ladies of the court, and nlesdanles of the . 
theatres, he can recall out of their goùly conversation !)- 
although, J say, they talked before ESlllond freely, yet 
they semned pleased when he ,vent away, and then they 
had another bottle, and then they fell to cards, and then 
my Lord Mohun canle to her ladyship's drawing-room; 
leaving his boon companion to sleep off his wine. 
'Twas a point of honour with the fine gentlemen of those 
clays to lose or ,vin magnificently at their horse-matches or 
gaInes of cards and dice-and you could never tell, from 
the demeanour of these two lords afterwards, which had 
been successful and which the loser at their games. .And 
whf'n D1Y lady hinted to my lord that he l)layed more than 
she liked, he dismissed her with a " pish," and swore that 
nothing was more equal than play betwixt gentleulen, if 
they did but keep it up long enough. And these kept it np 
long enough, you may be BUre. A man of fashion of that 
tiIne ofte
l paR
ed a quarter of his day at cards, and another 
quarter at drink: I have known lllRny a pretty fellow, who 
was a wit too, ready of re})artee, and possessed of a thou- 
sand graces, 'v ho would be puzzled if he had to write lllore 
t.han his nalne. 
There is scarce any thoughtful man or WOlnau, I SUp. 
pose, hut can look back npon his course of past lif
, and 
l'emember some point, trifling as it may have seemed at the 
tilne of occurrence, which has nevertheless turned and 
altered his whole career. 'Tis with almost all of us, as 
in M. 
Iassillon' s Inagllificent huage regarding King Wil- 
liam, a !J1'rr..in de s ble that pel'vel.ts 01" perhaps overthrows 
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us; and so it was but a light ,vord flung in the air, a mere 
freak of perverse child's tern per, that brought down a 
whole heap of crushing woes upon that family whereof 
Harry Esmond formed a part. 
Coming home to his dear Castlewood in the third year 
of his academical course, (wherein he had now obtained 
some distinction, his Latin Poem on the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, Princess Anne of Denmark's son, having 
gained him a Inedal, and introduced him to the society of 
the University wits,) ESlnond found his little friend ancl 
pupil Beatrix gro"\vn to be taller than her mother, a 81inl 
and lovely young girl, with cheeks Inántling ,vith health 
and roses: with eyes like stars shining out of azure, with 
,vaving bronze hair clustered about the fairest young fore- 
head ever seen: and a mien and shape haughty and beauti- 
ful, such as that of the famous antique statue of the hun- 
tress Diana-at one time haughty, rapid, ÏInperious, ,vith 
eyes and arrows that dart and kill. Harry watched and 
wondered at this young creature, and likened her in his 
mind to Artemis with the ringing bo,v and shafts flashing 
death upon the children of Niobe; at another tilne she was 
coy and melting as Luna shining tenderly upon Endymion. 
This fair creature, this lustroas Phæbe, was only young as 
yet, nor had nearly reached her full splendour; but cres- 
cent and brilliant, our young gentlenlan of the Univêrsity, 
his head full of poetical faÏ1,cies, his heart perhaps throb- 
bing with desires undefined, adlnired this rising young 
divinity; and gazed at her (though only as at some" bright 
particular star," far above his earth) with endless delight 
and wonder. She had been a coquette from the earliest 
tinles almost, trying her freaks and jealousies, her way- 
ward frolics and winning caresses, upon aH that came 
within her reach; sbe set her women quarrelling in the 
nursery, and practised her eyes on the groom as sho rode 
behind him on the pillion. 
She was the darling and torment of father and mother. 
Shp intrigued with each secretly; and bestowed her fond- 
ness and withdrew it, plied them with tears, smiles, kisses, 
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cajolements;-when the mother was angry, as happened 
often, flew to the father, and sheltering behind him, pur- 
sued her victim; when both were displeased, transferred 
her caresses to the domestics, or watched until she could 
'V ill back her parents' good graces, either by surprising 
them into laughter and good-humour, or appeasing them 
by submission and artful humility. She was .
ævo læta 
1Lp[jotio, like that fickle goddess Horace describes, and of 
whose" malicious joy" a great poet of our own has written 
so nobly-who, famous and heroic as he was, was not 
strong enough to resist the torture of women. 
It ,vas but three years before that the child, then but 
ten years old, had nearly lnanaged to make a quarrel be- 
tween Harry Esmond and his conu"ade, good-natured, 
})hlcgulatic Thomas Tusher, who never of his own seeking 
quarrelled with anybody: by quoting to the latter some 
silly joke which Harry had made regarding him-(it was 
the merest idlest jest, though it near drove two old friends 
to blows, and I think such a battle ,vould have pleased 
lipr )-and from that day Tom kept at a distance from her; 
and she respected hiIu, and coaxed him sedulously ,vhen- 
ever they Dlet. But Harry 'vas luuch lnore easily appeased, 
l>ecause he was fonder of the child: and when she made 
Jnischief, used cutting speeches, or caused her frienùs pain, 
she excused herself for her fault, not by admitting and ùe- 
ploring it, but by pleading not guilty, and asserting inIlo- 
flence so constantly, and with sueh seeDlÏng artlessness, 
that it was iInpossible to question her plea. In her child- 
110od, thf'Y ,vere but mischiefs then which she diù; but her 
}>ower beealne 1110re fatal as slH.} grl"V olùer-as a kitten 
first plays with a ball, ancl then pounces 011 a bird and kills 
it. 'Tis not to be ÏInagilled that }{arry Esmond had all 
this experience at this early stage of his life, whereof be 
iA no,v writing the history.-mallY things here noted were 
but known to hinl in latpl' days. Abnost everything Hea- 
trix did or undid seemed good, or at least pardonable, to 
hinl then, and years afterwards. 
It happened, then, that I-farl'Y ESJUOIHl caIne home to 
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Castlewood for his last vacation, 'with good hopes of a fel- 
lowship at his college, and a contented resclve to advance 
his fortune that way. 'Twas in the first year of the present 
centurJ', Mr. Esmond (as far as he knew the period of his 
birth) being then twenty-two years old. He found his 
quondam pupil shot up into this beauty of which we have 
spoken, and promising yet more: her brother, my lord's 
son, a handsome high-spirited brave lad, generous and 
frank, and kind to everybody, save perhaps his sister, with 
WhOlU Frank was at war (and not from his but her fault) 
-adoring his mother, whose joy he was: and taking her 
side in the unhappy matrimonial differences which were 
now permanent, while of conrse Mistress Beatrix ranged 
with her father. "Then heads of families fall out, it nlust 
naturally be that their dependants ,veal' the one or the 
other party's colour; and even in the parliaments in the 
servants' hall or the stables, Harry, who had an early ob- 
servant turn, could see which were my lord's adherents 
and which my lady's, and conjecture pretty shrewdly how 
their unlucky quarrel was debated. Our lacqueys sit in 
judgment on us. 
Iy lord's intrigues may be ever 80 
stealthily conducted, but his valet knows them; and Iny 
lady's wonlan rarries her mistress's private history to the 
servants' scandal market, and exchanges it against the 
secrets of other abigails. , 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



IY LORD LEA YES US AND IDS EYIL BEHIND HIM. 


},Iy Lord Mohun (of whose exploits and fame some of 
the gentlemen of the U ni versity had brought down but 
ugly reports) was once lllore a guest at Castlewo<?d, and 
seemingly more illtimatelyallied with my lord even than 
before. Once in the spring those two noblenlen had riddell 
to Cambridge from Newlnarket, whither they had gone for 
the horse-racing, and had honoured Harry ESlnond with a 
visit at bis rooms; after ,vhich Doctor 1\lontague, the mas- 
ter of the College, who had treated Harry somewhat 
haughtily, seeing his fanÜliarity with these great folks, 
and that my Lord Castle,vood laughed and walked with 
his hand on Harry's shoulder, relented to Mr. Esnlond, 
and condescended to be very civil to him; and sonle days 
after his arrival, Harry, laughing, told this story to Lady 
Esmond, remarking ho\v strange it was that men famous 
for learning and renowned over Europe, should, neverthe- 
less, so bo,v down to a title, and cringe to a noblelnan ever 
so poor. At this Mistress Beatrix flung up her head, and 
said it became those of low origin to respect their betters; 
that the parsons made thenlsel ves a great deal too proud, 
she thought; and that she liked the way at Lady Sark's 
best, where the chaplain, though he loved pudding, as all 
parsons do, always went away before the custard. 
"And when I aIll a parson," says 1.lr. Esmond, "will 
you give me no custard, Beatrix'1" 
"Y ou-you are different," Heatrix answered. "You 
are of our blood." 
"My father was a parson, as you call hiIn," said my 
lady. 
" But mine is a peer of Ireland," says 1.1istress Beatrix, 
tOBsing her head. "Let people know their places. I sup. 
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pose you will llave me go down on my knees and ask a 
blessing of lrlr. Tholnas Tnsher, that has just been luade a 
curate, and whose Inother ,vas a ,vaiting-lnaid." 
And she tossed out of the 1'00111, being in one of her 
flighty humours then. 
'Vhen she was gone, my lady looked so sad and grave, 
that Harry asked the cause of her disquietude. She said 
it was not merely.what he said of Ne,vmarket, but ,vhat 
she had remarked, with great anxiety and terror, that my 
lord, ever since his acquaintance with the Lord Mohun 
especially, had recurred to his fondness for play, which he 
had renounced since his marriage. 
"But 1nen promise more than they are able to perform 
in marriage," said my lady, ,vith a sigh. "I fear he has 
lost large sums; and our property, always small, is dwin- 
dling away under this reckless dissipation. I heard of 
him in London ,vith very ,vild company. Since his return 
letters and lawyers are constantly coming and going: he 
seems to me to have a constant anxiety, though he hides 
it under boisterousness and laughter. I looked through- 
through the door last night, and-and before," said my 
lady, "and sa,v theln at cards after midnight; 110 estate 
,vill bear that extravagance, n1uc11 less ours, which will be 
so diminished that my son ,vill have nothing at all, and 
my poor Beatrix no portion! " 
"I wish I could help you, madaIu," said Harry Esmond, 
sighing, and ,vishing that lmgvailingly, and for the thou- 
sandth time in his life. 
"Who can? Only God," said Lady Esmond-" only 
God, in whose hands we are." And so it is, and for his 
rule over his family, and for his conduct to wife and chil- 
dren-subjects over whom his power is monarchical-any 
one who watches the world must think with trembling 
sometimes of the account which many a man ,vill have 
to render. For in our society there's no law to control 
the King of the Fireside. He is In aster of property, happi- 
ness-life almost. He is free to punish, to make happy 
or unhappy-to ruin or to torture. He may kill a wife 
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gradually, and be 110 lllore questioned than the Grand 
Seignior who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make 
slaves and hypocrites of his children; or friends and free- 
men; or drive thpm into revolt and enmity against the 
natural law of love. [have heard politicians and coffee- 
house wiseacrf's talking over the newspaper, and railing at 
the tyranny of the French King, and the Emperor, and 
wondered how these (who are monarchs, too, in their 'way) 
govern their own dominions at home, where eaC'h man rules 
absolute. 'Vhen thf' annals of each little reign are shown 
to the Supreille 1\Iaster, under whom we hold sovereignty, 
histories will he laid bare of household tyrants as cruel as 
AUlllrath, aud as savage as Nero, and as reckless and dis- 
solute as Charles. 
If Harry Esmond's patron erred, 'twas in the latter way, 
from a disposition rather self-indulgent than cruel; and he 
might have been brought back to nluch better feelings, had 
time been given to him to bring his repentance to a lasting 
reform. 
As my lord and his friend Lord Mohun ,vere such close 
companions, Mistress Beatrix chose to be jealous of the 
latter; and the two gentlemen often entertained each other 
by laughing, in their rude boisterous way, at the child's 
freaks of anger and show of dislike. " \Vhen thou art old 
enough, thou shalt marry Lord Mohun," Beatrix's father 
would say: on which the girl would pout and say, "I 
would rather marry TOIll Tusher." And because the I.Jord 
l\f ohun always showed an extremf\ gallantry to IllY Lady 
Castlewood, whom he professed to admire devotedly, one 
day, in answer to this old joke of her father's, Reatrix 
said, "I think my lord would rather luarry 111alllllla than 
marry me; and is waiting till you die to ask hf'r." 
The words were said lightly and pertly by the girl one 
night before supper, as the family party were assembled 
near the great fire. The two lords, who were at car<.l
, 
both gave a start; 111Y lady turned as red as scarlet, and 
bade .l\iistress ßeatrix go to her 0\\ n chanlber; whpr8upon 
the girl, putting on, as her wont was, the most innocent 
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air, said, " I am sure I meant no wrong; I am sure maJnlna 
talks a great deal luore to Harry Esmond than she does to 
papa-and she cried "W hen Harry went a way, and she never 
does when papa goes a,vay! and last llight she talked to 
Lord 
Iohun for ever so long, and sent us out of the room, 
and cried when ,ve C31ue back, and--" 
" D-n!" cried out lllY Lord Castlewood, out of all pa- 
tience. "Go out of the room, you little viper!" and he 
started up and flung down his cards. 
"..A..sk Lord }Iohun \vhat I said to him, Francis," her 
ladyship said, rising up \vith a scared face, but yet with a 
great and touching dignity and candour in her look and 
voice. "Come away \vith me, Beatrix." Beatrix sprang 
up too; she ,vas in tears no,v. 
"Dearest nlalnnla, ,vhat have I done?" she asked. 
"Sure I meant no hanu." And she clung to her mother, 
and the pair went out sobbing together. 
"I will tell you what your ,vife said to me, Frank," my 
Lord 
Iohun cried. "Parson Harry may hear it; and, as 
I hope for heaven, every ,vord I say is true. Last night, 
,vith tears in her eyes, your wife illl plored me to play no 
lIlore ,vith you at dice or at cards, and you know best 
w'hether what she asked ,vas not for your good." 
" Of course it was, 
Iohnn," says IllY IOlod in a dry hard 
voice. "Of course you are a lllodel of a man: and the 
world knows ,vhat a saint you are." 
My Lord 
Iohun was separated froln his ,vife, and had 
had many affairs of honour: of ,vhich 'women as usual had 
been the cause. 
"I am no saint, though your ,vife is-and I can answer 
for my actions as other people HUlst for their words," said 
my Lord l\fohun. 
"By G-, my lord, you shall," cried the other, starting up. 
"'Ve have another little account to settle first, Iny lord," 
says Lord ::\lohun. "\Vhereupon Harry Esmond, filled ,vith 
alarm for the consequences to which this disastrous dis- 
IJute might lead, broke out into the mORt vehement expos- 
tulations with his l)atron and his adversary. "Gracious 
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heavens!" he said, "my lord, are you going to draw a 
sword upon your friend in your own house? Can you 
doubt the honour of a lady who is as pure as heaven, and 
,vould die a thousand tiules rather than do you a wrong? 
Ar
 the idle words of a jealous child to set friends at vari- 
ance? Has not IUY mistress, as luuch as she dared do, be- 
sought your lordship, as the truth must be told, to break 
your intimacr with IUY Lord Mohuu; and to give up the 
habit which lnay bring ruin on your fanlily? But for my 
Lord :!\Iohun's illness, had he not left you?" 
"'Faith, Frank, a man with a gouty toe can't run after 
other TIlen'S wives," broke out my Lord 1Ylohun, who in- 
deed ,vas in that ,vay, and with a laugh and a look at his 
swathed limb so frank and cOlnical, that the other dashing 
his fist across his forehead was caught by that infectious 
good-hunlour, and said with his oath, "- it, Harry, I 
believe thee," and so this quarrel was over, and the two 
gentlemen, at swords drawn but just now, dropped their 
points, and shook hands. 
Bcati ]Jo
ific-i. "Go, bring lllY lady back," said Harry's 
patron. ESlnond went away only too glad to be the bearer 
of such good news. He found her at the door; she had been 
listening there, but ,vent back as he Callie. She took both 
his hands, hers were lnarble cold. She sCPlued as if she 
would fall on his shoulder. "Thank you, and God bless 
you, nlY dear brother Harry," she said. She kissed his 
hand, Esmond felt her tears upon it: and leading her into 
the rOOIH, and up to IUY lord, the Lord Castlewood, with an 
outbreak of feeling and affection such as he had not exhib- 
ited for lllany a long day, took his wife to his heart, and 
Lent over and kissed her and asked her pardon. 
" 'Tis tÜlle for me to go to roost. I will have my gruel 
a-bed," said )llY Lord Mohun: and liInped off cOlnically 
on IIarry ESlllond'
 arm. "By George, that WOlllan is a 
pearl! " he said; "and 'tis only a pig that wouldn't value 
her. Have you seen the vulgar trapesing orange-girl 
WhOlll Esmond "-but here Mr. Esmond interrupted hÌln, 
saying, that these ,vere not affairs for him to know. 
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"My lord's gentleman came in to \vait upon his master, 
\vho was no sooner in his nightcap and dressing-gown than 
he had another visitor \vhom his host insisted on sending 
to him: and this was no other than the Lady Castlewood 
herself \vith the toast and gruel, which her husband bade 
her make and carry \vith her own hands in to her guest. 
Lord Castlewood stood looking after his wife as she 
went on this errand, and as he looked, Harry Esmond 
could not but gaze on hÌ111, and relllarked in his patron's 
face an expression of love, and grief, and care, which very 
much llloved aud touched the young man. Lord Castle- 
wood's hands fell down at his sides, and his head on his 
breast, and presently he said,- 
"You heard what 
Iohun said, parson?" 
" That my lady was a saint? " 
"That there are t\VO accounts to settle. I have been 
going wrong these five years, Harry Esnlond. Ever since 
yon brought that damned sUlall-pox into the house, there 
has been a fate pursuing Ine, and I had best have died of 
it, and not run away from it like a co\vard. I left Beatrix 
with her relations, and went to London; and I fell among 
thieves, Harry, and I got back to confounded cards and 
dice, \vhich I hadn't touched since my marriage-no, not 
since I was in the Duke's guard, with those wild Mohocks. 
And I have been playing worse and worse, and goïng deeper 
and deeper into it; and I o,ve Mohun two thousand pounds 
no\v; and ,vhen it's paid I am little better than a beggar. 
I don't like to look my boy in the face; he hates me, I 
know he does. And I have spent Beaty's little portion: 
and the Lord knows what will COlne if I live; the best 
thing I can' do is to die, and release what portion of the 
estate is redeemable for the boy." 
}Iohun was as much master at Castlewoocl as the owner 
of the Hall itself; and his equipages filled the stables, 
where, indeed, there was rOODl Ül plenty for many more 
horses than Harry Esmond's impoverished patron could 
afford to keep. He had arrivpd on horseback with his 
people; but when his gout broke out my Lord Mohun sent 
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to London for a light chaise he had, drawn by a pair of 
small horses, and running a
 s,vift, wherever roads were 
good, as a Laplander's sledge. 'Yhen this carriage came, 
his lordship was eagel' to drive the Lady Castle,v('Üd abroad 
in it, and ilid so many times, and at a rapid pace, greatly 
to his companion's elljoYlnent, who loved the swift motion 
and the healthy breezes over the do,vns which lie hard 
upon Castlewood, and stretch thence to,val'ds the sea. As 
this amusement ,vas very pleasant to her, and her lord, far 
from showing any Inistrust of her intÜnacy with Lord 
::\lohun, encouraged her to be his companion-as if willing 
ùy his present extrenle confidence to make up for any past 
mistrust which his jealousy had sho,vn-the Lady Castle- 
,vood enjoyed herself freely in this harmless divertiion, 
which, it lnust be o,vned, her guest was vpry eager to give 
her; and it seemed that she gre,v the more free with Lord 
l\lohun, and pleased with his conlpany, because of some 
sacrifice which his gallantry was pleased to make in her 
favour. 
Seeing the two gentlemen constantly at cards still of 
evenings, Harry Esmond one day deplored to his Inistress 
that this fatal infatuation of her lord should continue; and 
no,v they seemed reconciled together, begged his lady to 
hint to her husband that he should play no more. 
But Lady Castle wood, smiling archly and gaily, said she 
would speak to hÏ1n presently, and that, for a few nights 
more at least, he might be let to have his amusement. 
"Indeed, Inadalll," said Harry, "you know not what it 
costs you; aud 'tis easy for any observer who knows the 
game, to see that Lord l\Iohun is by far the stronger of the 
two. " 
h I kno,v he is," says my lady, still with exceeding good- 
hUlnonr; "he is not only the best l)layer, but the kindest 
player in the world." 
"1tladam, Inadaln! " Esmond cried, transported and pro- 
voked. "Debts of honour must be paid some time or other; 
and IllY lna
tel' will be ruined if he goes on." 
" Harry, shall I Ìf'11 you a ::;ecret?" my 1ady rel)lied, 
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with kindness and pleasure still in her eyes. " Francis 
will not be ruined if he goes on; he will be rescued if he 
goes on. I repent of having spoken and thought unkindly 
of the Lord Mohun when he was her
 in the past year. 
He is full of much kindness and good; and 'tis my belief 
that we shall bring him .to better things. I have lent him 
, Tillotson' and your favourite 'Bishop Taylor,' and he is 
much touched, he says; and as a proof of his repentance 
-( and herein lies IUY secret)-what do you think he is 
doing with Francis? He is letting poor Frank win his 
Inoney back again. He hath won already at the last four 
nights; and my Lord Mohun says that he will not be the 
means of injuring poor ]'rank and IllY dear children." 
" And in God's nalne, what do you return him for the- 
sacrifice? " asked ESlnond, aghast; who knew enough of 
men, and of this one in particular, to be aware that 8uch a 
finished rake gave nothing for nothing. "How, in heav'" 
en's name, are you to pay him?" 
"Pay him! With a lllother's blessing and a wife's 
prayers!" cries my lady, clasping her hands together. 
Harry Esmond did not know whether to laugh, to be 
angry, or to love his dear mistress more than ever for the 
obstinate innocency ,vith which she chose to regard the 
conduct of a man of the world, whose designs he knew 
better how to interpret. He told the lady, guardedly, but 
so as to make his meaning quite clear to her, what he 
knew in respect of the forIner life and conduct of this no'" 
bleman; of other WOlllen against whom he had plotted, 
and whom he had overcolne; of the conversation which he, 
Harry himself, had had with Lord Mohun, wherein the lord 
made a boast of his libertinism, and frequently avowed 
that he held all women to be fair galne (as his lordship 
styled this pretty sport), and that they were all, without 
exception, to be won. And the return HaITY had for his 
entreaties and remonstrances was a fit of anger on Lady 
Castlewood's part, who would not listen to his accusations; 
she said and retorted that he hhuself must be v
ry wicked 
and perverted to suppose evil designs w'here she was sure- 
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none were meant. " And this is the good meddlers get of 
interfering," Harry thought to himself with much bitter- 
lless; and his perplexity and annoyance were only the 
greater, because he could not speak to my Lord Castle- 
wood hiInself upon a subject of this nature, or venture to 
advise or warn him regarding a matter so very saered as 
his own honour, of which my lord was naturally the best 
guarùian. 
But though Lady Castlewood would listen to no advice 
from her young dependant, and appeared indignantly to 
refuse it ,vhen offered, Harry had the satisfaction to find 
that 8he adopted the counsel which she professed to reject; 
for the next day she pleaded a headache, .when my Lord 
::\Iohun ,vould have had her drive out, anù the next day the 
headache continued; ánd next day, in a laughing gay way, 
she proposed that the children should take her place in his 
lordship's car, for they would be charlned with a ride of 
all things; and she must not have all the pleasure for her'" 
self. 
Iy lord gave them a drive with a very good grace, 
though, I dare say, with rage and disappointment inwardly 
-not that his heart was very seriously engaged in his de- 
signs upon this simple lady: but the life of such men is 
often one of intrigue, and they can no more go through the 
day without a woman to pursue, than a fox-hunter without 
his sport after breakfast. 
Under an affected carelessness of demean our , and though 
there was no out,vard demonstration of doubt upon ..his 
patron's part since the quarrel between the two lords, 
l-Ial'ry yet saw that Lord Castle,vood was watching his 
guest very narrowly; and caught sight of distrust and 
SIllothered rage (as Harry thought) ,vhich foreboded no 
good. On the point of honour Esmond knew how touchy 
his patron was; and watched hUll almost as a physician 
watches a patient, and it seemed to hhll that this one was 
slow to take the di
ea
e, though he could not throw off the 
l)oi
on when once it had mingled with his blood. 'Ve read 
in Shakspeare (whom the writer for his part considers to 
be far LeYOlHl )11'. Cungreve, l\Ir. Dryden, or any of the 
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\''tits of the present period,) that "Then jealousy is once de 4 
clared, nor poppy, nor luandragora, nor all the drowsy 
syrups of the East, will ever soothe it or Inedicine it away. 
In fine, the symptoms seemed to be so alarming to this 
young physician (who, indeed, young as he ,vas, had felt 
the kind pulses of all those dear kinsmen), that Harry 
thought it ,yould be his duty to warn my Lord Mohun, and 
let him know that his designs ,vere suspected and watched. 
So one day, when in rather a pettish hUl1l0Ur his lordship 
had sent to Lady Castlewood, who had promised to drive 
with him, and now refused to come, Harry said-" My 
lord, if you will kindly give me a place by your side I will 
thank you; I have much to say to you, and ,vould like to 
speak to you alon
" 
"You honour me by giving nle your confidence, Mr. 
Henry Esnlond," says the other, ,vith a very grand bow. 
}Iy lord ,yas always a fine gentleman, and young as he was 
there ,vas that in Esmond's Inanner which showed that he 
was a gentleman too, and that none might take a liberty 
with him-so the pair went out, and mounted the little 
cari.-iage, which was in waiting for them in the court, ,vith 
its two little cream -coloured Hanoverian horses covered 
with splendid furniture and champing at the bit. 
"My lord, " says Harry Esmond, after they were got 
into the country, and pointing to my Lord Mohun's foot, 
which was swathed in flannel, and put up rather ostenta- 
tiously on a cushion-" my lord, I studied medicine at Carn- 
bridge. " 
"Indeed, Parson Harry," says he; "and are you going 
to take out a diplonla: and cure your fellow-students of 
the-" 
"Of the gout," says Harry, interrupting him, and look- 
ing him hard in the face; "I know a good deal about the 
gout. " 
"I hope you ma
r never have it. 'Tis an infernal dis- 
ease," says my lord, " and its twinges are diabolical. Ah!" 
and he made a dreadful wry face, as if he just felt a 
twinge. 
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"Your lordship ,vould be luuch better if you took off all 
that flannel-it only serves to inflame the toe," Harry con- 
tinued, looking his man full in the face. 
., Oh! it only serves to inflame the toe, does it?" says 
the otber, with an innocent air. 
" If you took off that flannel, and flung that absurd slip- 
per away, and wore a boot,." continues Harry. 
" You recommend TIle boots, .l\[r. ESlnond? " asks my lord. 
" Yes, boots and spurs. I saw your lordship three days 
ago run down the gallery fast enough," Harry goes on. 
U I am sure that taking gruel at night is not so pleasant as 
claret to yonI' lordship; and besides it keeps your 101'rl- 
ship's head cool for play, whilst my patron's is hot and 
flustered with drink." 
"'Sdeath, sir, you dare not say that I don't play fair?" 
cries my lord, whipping his horses, ,vhich ,vent away at a 
gallop. 
"Y ou are cool when my lord is drunk," Harry continued; 
"your lordship gets the better of my patron. I have 
watched you as I looked up from my books." 
" Yon young Argus!" says Lord Mohun, who liked 
Harry ESlllond-and for ,vhose cOlnpany and wit, and a 
certain daring manner, Harry had a great liking too- 
r' Yon young 
\rgns! you may look ,vith all your hundred 
eyes and see ,ve play fair. I've played away an estate of 
a night, and I've played my shirt off lny back; and I've 
played away nlY periwig and gone hOlne in a night-
ap. 
But no Ulan can say I ever took an advantage of hÜn be- 
yond the advantage of the game. I played a dice-cogging 
scoundrel ill Alsatia for his eaL'S and ,van 'em, and have 
one of 'enL in lilY lodging in 130w Rtl'ept in a bottle of 
spirits. IIarry J.lohun will I)lay any man for any thing- 
ahvays would." 
"You are playing awful stakes, DiY lord, in IllY patron's 
hou
e," Harry said, "and more galnes than are on the 
cards. " 
"What do you mean, sir?" cries 111Y lord, turning 
round, with a flu
h on his faf\e. 
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"I mean," answers Harry, in a sal'castic tone, "that 
your gout 5s well-if ever you had it." 
" Sir! " cried my lord, getting hot. 
"And to tell the truth I beli
Ye your lordship has no 
more gout than I have. At any rate, change of air will 
do you good, my Lord Mohun. And I mean fairly that 
you had "better go from Castlewood." 
" And were you appointed to give me this message?" 
cries the Lord l\iohun. "Did Frank Esmond cOlumission 
yon? " 
"No one diù. 'Twas the honour of my family that 
comnÜssioned me." 
" And you are prepared to answer this?" cries the other, 
furiously lashing his horses. 
"Quite, my lord: your lordship will upset the carriage 
if you whip so hotly." 
"By George, you have a brave spirit!" Iny lord cried 
out, bursting into a laugh. "I suppose 'tis that infernal 
botte de Je3uite that makes you so bold," he added. 
"'Tis the peace of the family I love best in the wo]'ld," 
Harry Esmond said warmly-" 'tis the honour of a noble 
benefactor-the happiness of n1Y dear Inistress and her 
children. I owe them everything in life, my lord; and 
would lay it down for anyone of theln. What brings you 
here to disturb this quiet hous
hold? 'Vhat kpeps you 
lingering month after month in the country? '\Vhat lnakes 
you feign illness and inv
nt pretexts for delay? Is it to 
win my poor patron' s mon
y? Be generous, Iny lord, and 
spare his weakness for the sake of his wife and children. 
Is it to practise upon the siInple heart of a virtuous lady? 
Yon n1ight as ,veIl storm the Tower single-handed. But 
you may blemish her nalne by light COllllnents on it, or by 
lawless pursuits-and I don't deny that 'tis ill your power 
to lnake her unhappy. Spare these innocent people, and 
leave them." 
"By the Lord, I believ'e thou hast an eye to the pretty 
Puritan thyself, Master Harry," says lny lord, with his 
reckless good-hulnoured laugh, and as if he had been listen- 
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ing with interest to the passionate appeal of the young 
man. " \Vhisper, Harry. Art thou in love with her thy- 
self? Hath tipsy Frank Esmond come by the way of all 
flesh? " 
"My lord, my lord," eried Harry, his face flushing and 
his eyes filling as he spoke, "I never had a mother, but I 
love this lady as one. I ,vorship her as a devotee worships 
a saint. To hear her name spoken lightly seems blas- 
phemy to me. 'V ould you dare think of your own mother 
so, or suffer anyone so to speak of her? It is a horror to 
me to fancy that any Dlan should thin1: of her impurely. 
I iInplore you, I beseech you, to leave her. Danger will 
COine out of it." 
"Danger, psha!" says lllY lord, giving a cut to the 
horses, which at this Ininute-for we were got on to the 
Downs-fairly ran off into a gallop that no pulling could 
stop. The rein broke in Lord :\Iohun' 8 hands, and the 
furious beasts scampered ll1adly forwards, the carriage 
swaying to and fro, and the persons "ithin it holding on 
to the sides as best they might, until seeing a great ravine 
before theIn, where an upset ,vas inevitable, the two gen- 
tlemen leapt for their lives, each out of his side of the 
chaise. Harry Esmond ,vas quit for a fall on the grass, 
which was so severe that it stunnf'd hhn for a minute; but 
he got up presently very sick, aud bleeding at the nose, 
but with no other hurt. The Lord l\lohun was not 80 
fortunate; he fell on his head against a Htone, and lay on 
the ground, dead to all appearallec. 
This u1Ísadventure happened as the gentlemen were on 
their return hon1ewards; and IllY Lord Castle wood, with 
his son and daughter, w'ho ,vere going out for a ride, lliet 
the ponies as they were galloping with the car behind, th
 
ùrokell traces entangling their hcelR, and ll1Y lord's peopl{\ 
tUl'llPd and stopped thein. It "was young "Frank ,vho spit-'d 
out l..ord I\iohun' s scarlet coat as hp la.y 011 the gronnd, 
and the party Inade up to that unfortunate gentleJnan au(l 
E
nnond, who was now standing ovpr hint. His lar
{\ 
pl>ri\\ ig and feathere<l hat had fallen off, and be was bleed- 
H-Thackeray. Vol. 5 
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ing profusely from a ,vound on the forehead, and looking, 
and being, indeed, a corpse. 
" Great God! he's dead!" says Iny lord. "Ride, some 
one: fetch a doctor-stay. I'll go hOllle and bring back 
Tusher; he knows surgery," and my lord J ,vith his son 
after hiIn, galloped away. 
They,vere scarce gone when Harry ESlllonc1, who ,vas 
indeed but just come to himself, bethought hhn of a sinÜ- 
lar accident which he had seen on a ride from Newmarket 
to Cambridge, and taking off a sleeve of my lord's coat, 
Harry, with a penknife, opened a vein in his arIn, and was 
greatly relieved, after a 1l10Illent, to see the blood flo,v. 
He was near half an hour before he caIne to himself, by 
which time Doctor Tusher and little Frank arrived, and 
fotmd my lord not a corpse indeed, but as pale as one. 
After a time, when he was able to bear motion, they put 
my lord upon a groom's horse, and gave the other to Es- 
mond, the men walking on each side of my lord, to sup- 
port him, if need were, and worthy Doctor Tusher with 
them. Little Frank and Harry rode together at a foot 
pace. 
When we rode together home, the boy said: " We met 
mamma, who was walking on the terrace with the Doctor, 
and papa frightened her, and told her you were deaù . . ." 
"That I was dead? " asks Harry. 
" Yes. Papa says: 'Here's poor Harry killed, my dear; , 
on which mamma gives a great scream.; and oh, Harry! 
she drops down; and I thought she ,vas dead, too. And 
you never saw such a ,vay as papa ,vas in: he swore one of 
his great oaths: and he turned quite pale; and then he 
began to laugh someho,v, and he told the Doctor to take 
his horse, and me to follow him; and ,ve left him. And 
I looked back, and sa'v hinl dashing ,vater out of the foun- 
tain on to mamma. Oh, she was so frightened! " 
Musing upon this curious history-for my Lord 
Iohun's 
name was Henry too, and they called each other Frank 
and Harry often-and not a little disturbed and anxious, 
Esnlond rode hOlne. His dear lady was on the terrace 
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still, one of her women with her, and my lord no longer 
there. There are steps and a little door thence down into 
the road. }'fy lord passed, looking very ghastly, with a 
handkerchief over his head, and without his hat and peri- 
wig, which a groom carried, but his politeness did not 
desert hÍ1n, and he made a bow to the lady above. 
"Thank heaven you are safe!" she said. 
"And so is Harry, too, mamma," says little Frank,- 
c. huzzay! " 
Harry Esmond got off the horse to run to his mistress, 
as did little Frank, and one of the grooms took charge of 
the two beast
, while the other, hat and periwig in hand, 
walked by lny lord's bridle to the front gate, which lay 
half-a-lnile away. 
"Oh, Iny boy! what a fright you have given me! " Lady 
Castlewood said, when Harry Esmond came up, greeting 
him with one of her shining looks, and a voice of tender 
welcome; and she was so kind as to kiss the young man 
('twas the second time she had so honoured him), and she 
walked into the house between him and her Bon, holding a 
hand of each. 
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CI-IAPTER XI'T. 


WE RIDE AFTER HI
I TO LO
DO:N. 


AFTER a repose of a couple of days, the Lord Mohun 
was so far recovered of his hurt as to be able to announce his 
departure for the next morning; when, accordingly, he took 
leave of Castlewood, proposing to ride to London by easy 
stages, and lie t,vo nights upon the road. His host treated 
him ,vith a studied and ceremonious courtesy, cel.tainly 
different from IllY lord's usual frank and careless demean- 
our; but there ,vas no reason to suppose that the two 
lords parted otherwise than good friends, though Harry 
ESlnond retnarked that my Lord ViScolmt only saw his 
guest in company with other persons, and seemed to avoid 
being alone with him. Nor did he ride any distance ,vith 
Lord }[ohun, as his custom was with nlost of his friends, 
\vhom he was ahvays eager to ,vel come and unwilling to 
lose; but contented hiInself, ,vhen his lordship's horses 
\vere announced, and their o,vner appeared, booted for his 
journey, to take a courteous leave of the ladies of Castle- 
wood, by follo,ving the Lord 
Iohun downstairs to his 
horses, and by bo,ving and wishing him a good-day, in the 
courtyard. "I shall see you in London before very long, 
)Iohun," my lord said, with a smile; ",vhen we will settle 
our accounts together." 
"Do not let them trouble you, Fl'ank," said the other 
good-naturedly, and holding out his hand, looked rather 
surprised at the grim and stately manner in ,vhich his host 
received his parting salutation, and so, followed by his 
})eople, he rode a,vay. 
Harry Esmond was witness of the departure. It was 
very different to lilY lord's coming, for which great prepa- 
ration had been made (the old house putting on its best 
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appearance to we lcolne its guest), and there was a sadness 
and constraint about all persons that da.r, which filled Mr. 
Esmond \vith gloomy forebodings, and sad indefinite ap- 
prehensions. Lord Castlewood stood at the door watching 
his guest and his people as the.r went out under the arch 
of the outer gate. 'Vhen he was there, I....ord Mohun turned 
once moPe, my Lord Ylscount slu".ly raised his beaver and 
bowed. His face wore a peculiar livid look, Harry thought. 
He cursed and kicked away his dogs, \vhich caIne jUlnping 
about hiIn-then h(' walked up to the fountain in the centrf' 
of the court, aud lpaned against a pillar aud looked into 
the basin. As Esmond crossed over to his own roo In , late 
the chaplain's, on the other side of the court, and turned 
to enter in at the lo\v door, he saw Lady Castlewood look- 
ing through the curtains of the great window of the dra wing- 
room overhead, at IllY lord as he stood regarding the foun- 
tain. There was in the court a peculiar silence sOluehow; 
aud the scenp reInained long in Esmond's melnory:-the 
sky bright overhead; the buttresses of the building and 
the sun-dial casting shadow over the gilt 'ml"mento 1J10r; 
inscribed underneath; the two dogs, a blark greyhound 
and a spaniel.nearly white, the one with his face up to the 
sun, aud the other snuffing amongst the grass and stones, 
and my lord leaning over the fountain, which 'was bubbling' 
audibly. 'Tis strange hovr that scene, and the sound of 
that fountain, remain fixed on the memory of a man ,vho 
has beheld a hunch'ed sights of splendour, and danger too, 
of which he has kept no acrount. 
It was Lady Castle wood-she had been laughing all the 
lllorning, and especially gay and lively before her husband 
and his gnest-who as Roon as the two gentlemen went to- 
gether f1'Olll he.. r001U, ran to Ifa1'1'Y, the expression of her 
rountenauC'e quitp changpd now, and with a fare and eyps 
full of ea1'e, and said, "Follo\v theIn, Ilarry, I a1U sure 
:::J0111ething has 
on
 wrong." And RO it was that Esmond 
waR Ioadp an eavpsdropper at thiR lady's orders: and retirell 
to his own rhaIIlher, to give hÏIns(-,If tiluP in truth to try 
and COlli POS(
 a story w hi
h would 
oothe hi9 luistress, for 
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he could not but have his own apprehension that some 
serious quarrel was peneling bet,veen the two gentlemen. 
And now for several days the little company at Castle- 
,vood sat at table as of evenings: this care, though un- 
llamed and invisible, being nevertheless present alway, in 
the Ininds of at least three persons there. l\'Iy lord was 
exceeding gentle and kinù. "\Vhenever he quitted the 
roonl, his wife's eyes followed hilll. He behaved to her 
'vith a kind of mournful courtesy and kindness l'elnal.kable 
in one of his blunt ,vays and ordinary rough manner. He 
called her by her Chl'istian name often and fondly, 'vas 
very soft and gentle with the children, especially ,vith the 
boy, ,vhom he did not love, and being lax about church 
generally, he went thither and perfonued all the offices 
(do,vn even to listening to Doctor Tushel" s sermon) with 
great devotion. 
" He paces his room all night; ,vhat is it? Henry, find 
out what it is," Lady Castlewood said constantly to her 
young dependant. "He has sent three letters to London," 
she said, another day. 
"Indeed, madalu, they were to a lawyer," I-Ial'ry an- 
s,vered, ,vho knew of these letters, and had seen a l)art of 
the correspondence, ,vhich related to a new loan my lord 
was raising; and ,vhen the young luan remonstI'ated ,vith 
his patron, IUY l(a'd said, '
He ,vas only l:ãising llloney to 
payoff an old debt on the property, which 111Ust bf' dis- 
charged. " 
Regarùing the lnoney, Lady Castle,vood was not in the 
least anxious. Few fond women feel nIoney-distressed; 
indeed you can hardly give a woman a greater pleasure 
than to bid her pa,vn her diamonds for the luan she loves; 
and I rmnember hearing 
Ir. Congreve say of my Lord 
::\Iarlborough, that the reason why Iny lord 'vas so suc- 
cessful with women as a young 111an, was because he took 
money of theine "There are fe,v Iuen who will make such 
a sacrifice for theIn," says 
Ir. Cougl'eve, who knew a part 
of the sex pretty well. 
Harry Esmond's vacation was just over, and, as hath 
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been said, he was preparing to return to the University for 
his last term before taking his degree and entering into the 
Church. He had made up his mind for this office, not in- 
deed with that reverence which becomes a IlJan about to 
enter upon a duty so holy, but with a ,vorldly spirit of 
acquiescence in the prudence of adopting that profession 
for his calling. But his reasoning ,vas that he owed all to 
the fan1Ïly of Castlewood, and loved better to be near them 
than anywhere else in the "Tol'ld; that he might be useful 
to his benefactors, who had the utInost confidence in him 
and affection for him in return; that he nlÍght aid in bring- 
ing up the young heir of the house and acting as his gov- 
ernor; that he lnight continue to be his dear patron's and 
n1Ïstress's friend and adviser, ,vho both were pleased to 
say that they should ever look upon hÍIn as such; and so, 
by making hinlself useful to those he loved best, he pro- 
posed to console himself for giving up of any schemes of 
alnbition ,vhich he might have had in his own bosom. In- 
deed, his mistress had told him that she ,vonld not have 
hinl leave her; and whatever she conllnanded ,vas will to 
hÍIn. 
The Lady Castle'wood's mind ,vas greatly relieved in 
the last few days of this well-remembered holiday time, 
by lny lord's annolulcing one 1110rning, after the post had 
brought hÏ1n letters from London, in a careless tone, that 
the T..ord 
.[ohun was gone to Paris, and ,vas about to luake 
a great journey in Europp; and though Lord Castlewood's 
own gloon! did not wear off, or his behaviour alter, yet 
this cause of anxiety heing renloved froBi his lady's lliind, 
she began to bp 1nore hopeful and easy in her spirits, striv- 
ing too, with all her heart, and by all the Ineans of sooth- 
ing in her power, to call back lilY lora's cheerfulness and 
dissipate his llloody hnn)our. 
IIp a(1counted for it hinlself, 1)y saying that he ,vas out 
of health; that he wanted to see his I)hysician; that he 
would go to London, anù consult Doctor ('heyne. It ,vas 
agreed that his lordship and Harry EsnlOlHl should ]nake 
the journey as far as I...ondon togethf'l' ; alHl of a :\[onc1ay 
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morning, the 11th of October, in the year 1700, they set 
forwards to,vards London on horseback. The day before 
being Sunday, and the rain pouring down, the falnily did 
not visit church; and at night my lord read the service to 
his family very finely, and with a peculiar sweetness and 
gravity-speaking the parting benediction, Harry thought, 
as solelnn as ever he heard it. And he kissed and enl- 
braced his wife and children before they went to their own 
chalnbers 'with nlore fondness than he was ordinarily 'wont 
to show, and with a solelunit.r and feeling of which they 
thought in after days with no small comfol't. 
They took horse the next morning (after adieux from 
the faluilyas tender as on the night previous), lay that 
night on the road, and entered London at nightfall; nl
r 
lord going to the "Trunlpet," in the Cockpit, Whitehall, 
a house used by the Inilital'Y in his time as a young luan, 
and accustolued by his lordship ever since. 
An hour after Iny lord's arrival (whi('h showed that his 
visit had been arranged beforehand), my lord's man of busi- 
ness arrived from Gray's Inn; "and thinking that his 
patron nÜght 'wish to be private with the lawyer, Esmond 
was for leaving theln: but my lord said his business ,vas 
short; introduced 1\1:1'. Esnlond particularly to the lawyer, 
who had been engaged for the family in the old lord's 
time; who said that he had paid the money, as desired 
that day, to my Lonl 1\iohun hÜnself, at his lodgings in 
Bow Street; that his lordship had expressed sOlne surprise, 
as it was not custonlary to employ lawyers, he said, in 
such transactions between men of honour; but neverthe- 
less, he had returned my Lord 'Tiscoun t' s note of hand, 
which he held at his client's dispoRition. 
"I thought the Lord Mohun had been in Paris? " cried 
Mr. ESlnond, in great alarm and astonishnlent. 
"He is COlne back at Iny invitation," said Iny Lord Vis- 
count. "vV e have accounts to settle together." 
"I pray heaven they are over, sir," says ESlnond. . 
"Oh, quite," replied the other, looking hard at the 
young luan. "He was rather troublesome about that 
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money which I told 'Yon I had lost to hinl at play. And 
now 'tis paid, and we are quits on that score, and we shall 
meet good friends again." 
" 
ly lord," cri
d out Esmond, "I alll sure J' on are de- 
ceiving me, and that there is a quarrel between the Lord 
)Iohun and you." 
"Quarrel-pish! \Ve shall sup together this very night, 
and drink a bottle. EVf1ry Ulan is ill-hlunoured who loses 
such a sum as I have lost. Rut now 'tis paid, and IllY 
anger is gone with it." 
,. \Vhel'e shall \ve sup, sir?" sa
ys liarry. 
" 1Vp! I.Jet some gentleIllen \vait till they are asked," 
says Iny Lord 'Tiscount, with a laugh. " You go to Duke 
Street, and see 
Ir. Betterton. Yon love the play, I know. 
Leave Ine to follo,v lilY own devices: and in the morning 
we'll breakfast together, with what appetite \ve may, as 
the play says." 
., By G-! my IOl'd, I ,vill not leave you this night," 
says Harry Esmond. "I think I know the cause of your 
dispute. I sw'ear to you 'tis nothing. On the very day 
the accident befell T.Jord l\Iohnn, I was speaking to him 
about it. I know that nothing has passed but idle gallan- 
try on his part." 
., y
 on kno,v that nothing has passed but idle gallantry 
betwef'n Lord )fohun and IllY wife," says DiY lord, in a 
thundering voice-" you kne,v of this and did not ten llle
) " 
., I knew nlore of it than my dear n1Ïstress did herself, 
sir-a thousand tÏ1n
s lllore. IIow ,vas she, who \vas as 
innocent as a child, to kno,v ",-hat ,vas the llleaniug of the 
COVl>rt addresses of a villain? " 
" 
\. villain he is, you allo\v, and would have taken my 
wife away froln Jllé." 
., Sir, she is as pure a
 an angel," cried young ESlnond. 
"Havp I said a word against her? " shrieks out IUY Jord. 
"Did I ever doubt that she was plu'e? It would have been 
the last day of her life when 1 ùid. ])0 you fancy I think 
that .
/if' would go astray? K 0, she hasn't passion enough 
for tJ)at, She J}
ith
)' sins nor forgiv
s. I know ])(>}" 
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temper-and now I've lost her, by heaven I love her ten 
thousand times Inore than ever I did-yes, \Vhell she was 
young and as beautiful as an angel-when she smiled at 
me in her old father's house, and used to lie in \vait for 
me there as I came from hunting-when I used to fling lilY 
head down on her little knees and cry like a child on her 
lap-and swear I \vould reforln, and drink no lllore, and 
play no more, and follow WOlnen no more; when all the 
men of the Court used to be follo\ving her-when she used 
to look \vith her child 1110re beautiful, by George, than the 
Madonna in the Queen's Chapel. I am not good like her, 
I know it. \Vho is-by heaven, who is? I tired and 
wearied her, I know that very well. I could not talk to 
her. You Inen of wit and books could do that, and I 
couldn't-I felt I couldn't. 1Vhy, when you was but a 
boy of fifteen I could hear you two together talking your 
poetry and your books till I was in such a rage that I was 
fit to strangle you. But you were always a good lad, 
Harry, and I loved you, you know I did. And I felt she 
didn't belong to TIle: and the children don't. And I be- 
sotted myself, and gambled, and drank, and took to all 
sorts of devilries out of despair and fury. And now COlnes 
this J\iohlln, and she likes hÎ1n, I know she likes hÍ1n." 
"Indeed, and on my soul, you are wrong, sir," ESlnond 
cried. 
"She takes letters from him," cries my lord-" look 
here, Harry," and he pulled out a paper with a brown 
stain of blood upon it. "It fell fro In him that day he 
wasn't killed. One of the grooms picked it np frolll the 
gl'ound and gave it me. Here it is in their d-d comedy 
jargon. 'Divine Gloriana- vYhy look so coldly on your 
slave \vho adores you? Have you no compassion on the 
tortures you have seen Ine suffering? Do you vouchsafe 
no reply to billets that are \vritten ,vith the blood of my 
heart? ' She had more letters froln hiIn." 
"Rut she answered none," cries Esmond. 
"That's not l\iohun's fault," says my lord, "and I will 
be revenged on him, as God's ill heaven, I will." 
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Ct For a light word or two, will you risk your lady's 
honour and your family's happiness, my lord?" Esmond 
interposed beseechingly. 
"Psha-there shall be no question of my wife's honour," 
said my lord; "we can quarrel on plenty of grounds be- 
side. If I live, that villain will be punished; if I fall, 
my family will be only the better: there will only be a 
spendthrift the less to keep in the ,vorld: and Frank has 
better teaching than his father. :\ly mind is made up, 
Harry Esmond, and ,vhatever the event is, I am easy about 
it. I leave my wife and you as guardians to the children." 
Seeing that my lord was bent upon pursuing this qual'" 
reI, and that no entreaties would dra,v him from it, Harry 
Eslnolld (then of a hotter and Inore impetuous nature than 
now, when care, and reflection, and grey hairs have calmed 
hi.Iil-J- 
ught it was his duty to stand by his kind, gener- 
ous patron, and said, "::\fy lord, if you are determined 
upon wal', you Inust not go into it alone. 'Tis the duty of 
our house to stand by its chief; and I should neither for- 
give myself nor you if you did not call me, or I should be 
absent from you at a moment of danger." 
"Why, Harry, my poor boy, you are bred for a parson," 
Bays IHY lord, taking Esmond by the hand very kinù]y; 
"and it were a great pity that you should meddle in the 
matter. " 
" Your lordship thought of being a churchman once," 
Harry answered, "and your father's orders did not prevent 
hinl fighting at CastIewood against the Roundheads. Your 
enenlÍes are mine, sir; I can use the foils, as you have 
seen, indifferently ,veIl, and don't think I shall be afraid 
when the buttons are taken off 'elu." And then Harry 
explained, ,vith some hlushes and hesitation (for the luatter 
'vas delicate, and lie feared lest, by having put hinlself 
forward ill the quarrel, he Inight have offended his patron), 
how he had hiinself pxpostnlated ,vith the Lord }'Iohun, 
rllHl proposed to IllPélRtlrc swords with hinl if need ,vere, 
and he could not he got to withc1l':nv 1)(1a('pably in this dis- 
l)ute. "And I should have heat hÜn, sir," says IIarry, 
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laughing. "He never could parry that botte I brought 
from Cambridge. Let us have half-an-hour of it, and re- 
hearse-I can teach it your lordship: 'tis the most delicate 
point in the world, and if you miss it, your adversarJT's 
sword is through you." 
"By George, Harry, you ought to be the head of the 
house," says my lord, gloolnily. "You had been a better 
Lord Castle,vood than a lazy sot like me," he added, draw- 
ing his hand across his eyes, and surveying his kinsman 
with very kind and affectionate glances. 
"Let us take our coats off and have half an hour's prac- 
tice before nightfall," says Harry, after thankfully grasp- 
ing his patron's luanly hand. 
" You are but a little bit of a lad," says my lord, good- 
humouredly; "but, in faith, I believe you could do for that 
fellow. No, my boy," he continued, "I'll have nOlle of 
your feints and tricks of stabbing: I can use IUY sword 
pretty well too, and will fight nlY own quarrel IUY own 
way. " 
"But I shall be by to see fair play? " cries Harry. 
" Yes, God bless you-you shall be by.
' 
"When is it, sir?" says Harry, for he saw that the 
lllatter had been arranged privately and beforehand by illY 
lord. 
"'Tis arranged thus: I sent off a courier to Jack "\Vest- 
bury to say that I wanted him specially. He knows for 
what, and will be here presently, and drink part of that 
bottle of sack. Then we shall go to the theatre in Duke 
Street, where we shall meet l\lohun; and then we shall 
all go sup at the' Rose' or the ' Greyhound.' Then we 
shall call for cards, and there will be probably a difference 
over the cards-and then, God help us-either a wicked 
villain and traitor shall go out of the world, or a poor 
worthless devil, that doesn't care to reluain in it. I aUl 
better away, Hal-my wife 'will be all the happier when I 
am gone," says my lord, with a groan, that tore the heart 
of Harry ESlllond, so that he fairly broke into a sob Oyel' 
his patron's kind hand. 
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"The business was talked oyer with l\fohun before he 
left home-Castle wood I mean" -IllY lord went on. " I 
took the letter in to him, which I had read, and I charged 
him with his villany, and he could make no denial of it, 
only he said that my wife was innocent." 
" And so she is; before heaven, lIlY lord, she is! " cries 
Harry. 
"No doubt, no doubt. They always are," says my lord. 
" No doubt, when she heard he was killed, she fainted 
from accident." 
" .But, my lord, lny name is Harry," cried out Esmond, 
burning red. " You told ]ny lady, ' Harry ,vas killed!' ,. 
" Damnation! shall I fight you too?" shouts my lord in 
a fury. " Are you, you little serpent, wal'lned by my fire, 
going to sting-you?-No, my boy, you're an honest boy; 
you are a good boy." (And here he broke from rage into 
tears even more cruel to see.) " You are an honest boy, 
and I love yon; and, by heavens, I am so wretched that I 
don't care what sword it is that ends 111e. Stop, here's 
Jack ,V estbury. Well, Jack! Welco]ne, old boy! This 
is my kinsman, Harry Esmond." 
"\Vho brought your bowls for you at Castle wood, sir," 
says Harry, bo,ving; and the three gentlenlen sat down 
and drank of that bottle of sack \vhich ,vas prepared for 
them. 
"IIarry is Hum bel' three," says my lord. "You needn't 
be afraid of hun, Jack." And the Colonel gave a look, 
as llluch as to say, "Indeed, he don't look as if I need." 
And then IllY lord explained what he had only told by 
hints before. lV'hen he quarrelled with Lord ::\Iohull he 
was indebted to his lordship ill a Sllm of sixteen hun(h"ed 
pounù
, for which Lor(l l\lohun said he proposed to wait 
until IllY Lord Viscount should pay him. l\{y lord had 
raised the sixteen hundred pounds and sent them to IJord 
Mohull that Inornillg, and before quitting l1om
 had put 
his affairs into order, antI ,"/as no,v quite ready to abide 
the is
ue of the quarr(-'l. 
'Yheu we had drunk a couple of bottles of sa(lk, a coach 
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was called, and the three gentlemen went to the Duke's 
Playhouse, as agreed. The play was one of l\lr. 'Vycher- 
ley' s-" Love in a \V ooù. " 
Harry Esmond has thought of that play ever since with 
a kind of terrór, and of 1\lrs. Brac(1girdle, the actress who 
perfol'nled the girl's part in the comedy. She waH dis- 
guised as a page, and caIne and stood before the gentlemen 
as they sat on the stage, and looked over her shoulder with 
a l)air of arch black eyes, and laughed at lilY lord, and 
asked what ailed the gentlenlaIl froIn the country, and had 
he had bad lle"WS frolll Bullock fair? 
Between the acts of the play the gentlemen crossed oyer 
and con versed freely. There ,verG two of Lord Mohun's 
party, Captain Macartney, in a nlÌlitary habit, and a gen- 
tleman in a suit of blue velyet and silver in a fair periwig, 
with a rich fall of point of Venice lace-my Lord the Earl 
of vVarwick and Holland. My lord had a paper of oranges, 
which he ate aud offered to the actresses, joking with 
tl1elll. And Mrs. Bracegirdle, when my Lord Thlohun said 
something rude, turned on him, and asked him what he 
did there, and whether he and his friends had come to 
stab anybody else, a.s they did poor \Yilll\Iountford? My 
lord's dark face grew darker at this taunt, and wore a Inis- 
chievous, fatal look. They that saw it remembered it, 
and said so after,vard. 
When the play was ended the two parties joined COlll- 
pany"; and my Lord Castlewood then proposed that they 
should go to a tavern and sup. Lockit's, the "Grey- 
hound," in Charing Cross, was the house selected. All 
six marched together that ,vay; the three lords going 
a-head, Lord 
Iohull's captain, and Colonel Westbury, and 
Harry Esmond, walking behind them. As they walked, 
"\Vestbury told Harry Esmond about his old friend Dick 
the Scholar, who had got prolllotion, and was Cornet of 
the Guards, and had wrote a book caned the "Christian 
Hero," and had all the Guards to laugh at him for his 
l)ains, for the Christian Hero was breaking the command- 
ments constantly, 'Vestbury said, and had fought one or 
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two duels already. And, ill a lower tone, 'Vestbury be- 
sought young 1\11'. ESlnoud to take no part in the quarrel. 
"There was no need for more seconds than one," said the 
Colonel, "and the Captain or Lord 'Varwick might easily 
withdraw." But Harry said no; he w.as bent on going 
through with the business. Indeed, he had a plan in his 
heaù, which, he thought, might prevent my Lord Viscount 
from engaging. ' 
They went in at the bar of the tavern, aud desired a pri- 
vate room and ,vine and cards, and ,vhen the drawer had 
brought these, they began to drink and call healths, and 
as long as the sel'van ts were in the room appeared very 
friendly. 
Iiarry Esmond's plan .was no other than to engage in 
talk ,vith Lord l\Iohun, to insult him, and so get the first 
of the quarrel. SO W. hen cards were proposed he offered 
to play. "Psha!" sajs my Lord Mohun (whether wish- 
ing to save Harry, or uot choosing to try the botte de 
Jesuite, it is not to be kno,vn )-" Young gentlemen from 
college should not play these stakes. You are too }"oung." 
"\Vho dares say I anl too young?" broke out Harry. 
"Is your lordship afraid? " 
" .A..fraid! " cries out l\Iohull. 
But 111Y good I...ord Viscount saw the move-" I'll play 
you for ten moidores, Mohun," says he. "You silly boy, we 
don't play for groats here as you do at Cambridgp." And 
IIarry, who had no such SUIn in his porket (for hiR half- 
year's salary was always pretty well spent before it was 
due), fell back ,vith rage and vexation in his heart that he 
had not money.enough to stake. 
" 1'11 stake the young gentlenlan a crown," says th
 
Lord l\Iohun's C'aptain. 
" I thought crowns ,vere rather scarce ,vith the gentle- 
m
n of the al'lny," says }Iarry. 
"Do they birch at College? " says the Captain. 
"They birch fools," says Harry, "and they cane bullies, 
and tlu1Y fling puppies into the watRr." 
":Faith, then, there's some escapes dro,vning," says the 
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Captain, who was an Irishlnan; and all the gentlenlen 
began to laugh, and luade poor Harry only n10re angry. 
}'Iy Lord )Iohnn pl'esently snuffed a candle. It ,vas 
when the drawers brought in fresh bottles and glasses and 
were in the room-on ,vhich Iny Lord Viscount said-" The 
Deuce take yon, 1\Iohun, ho,v damned awk,vard you are! 
Light the candle, you drawer." 
"DanlIled awkward is a danined a,vk,vard expression, 
my lord," says the other. "Town gentlemen don't use 
such "Tords-or ask pardon if they do." 
"1'111 a country gentleman," says nlY Lord Viscount. 
" I see it by your lllanner," says my Lord l\'Iohun. " No 
1113n shall say damned a,vlnvard to me." 
"I fling the words in your face, my lord," says the 
other; "shall I send the cards too? " 
"Gentlemen, gentlemen! before the servants?" cry out 
Colonel "Vestbury and IllY Lord \Varwick in a breath. 
The drawers go out of the roon1 hastily. They tell the 
people below of the quarrel upstairs. 
"Enough has been said," says Colonel 'Vestbury. "\Vill 
your lordships meet to-ll1orro,v lllorning? " 
"\Vill nlY Lord CaEtle,vood withdl'a,v his words?" asks 
the Earl of \Varwick. 
"J\Iy Lord Castle,vood ,vill be - first," says Colonel 
\Vestbury. 
"Then ,ve have nothing for it. Take notice, gentleIl1en, 
there have been outrageous ,vords-reparation asked and 
refused." 
"..A.nd refused," says IUY Lord Castlewood, putting on 
his hat. "\Vhere shall the Ineeting be? and when? " 
"Since IllY lord refuses 111e satisfaction, which I deeply 
regret, there is no time so good as no,v," says my Lord 
l\lohun. " Let us have chairs and go to Leicester 
Fielù. " 
" 
J\.re your lordship and I to have the honour of exchang- 
ing a pass 01' two't" says Coloue I ,V estbury, with a lo,v 
bow to my Lord of 'Varwick and Holland. 
"It is an honour for Jne," says IllY lord, ,vith a Pl'OfOUllÙ 
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congée, "to be matched with a gentleman who has been at 
Mons and Namur." 

""'ïll your Reverence permit me to give you a lesson?" 
says the Captain. 
"Nay, nay, gentlelnell, tw'o on a side are plenty," says 
Harry's patron. "Spare the boy, Captain l\lacartlley," 
and he shook Harry's hand-for the last tiIne, save one, 
in his life. 
At the bar of the tavern all the gentlenlell stopped, and 
my Lord Viscount said, laughing, to the bar'VOl1lan, that 
those cards set people sadly a-quarrelling; but that the 
dispute ,vas over now, and the parties ,vere all going away 
to my Lord :\lohun's house, in How Street, to drink a 
bottle Inore before going to bed. 
A half-dozen of chairs were now called, and the six gen- 
tleluen stepping into thenI, the word ,vas privately given 
to the chairtnen to go to Leicester Field, where the gentle- 
men ,vere set down opposite the" Standard Tavern." It 
was Inidnight, and the town was a-bed by this tUlle, and 
only a few lights in the windows of the houses; but the night 
was bright enough for the unhappy purpose which the dis- 
putants canle about; and so all six entered into that fatal 
square, the chait'ulen standing without the railing and ke(>p- 
ing the gate, lest any persons should disturb the meeting. 
.All that happened there hath been nlatter of public no- 
toriety, anù is recorded, for ,varning to lawless Dlen, ill 
the annals of our country. After being engaged for not 
lllore than a couple of Inillutes, as 1-Iarry ESlnond thought 
(though being occupied at the time with his own adver- 
sary's point, which was active, he luay Hot have taken a 
good note of tilHe), a ('ry fronl the chairmen ,\\rithout, who 
were snloking their pipes, and leaning over the railings of 
the field as they watched the dilll cOlllbat within, annouIHted 
that some catastrophe had happpneù, which (fansed ESIIlOlld 
to drop his sword and look l'OUIH1, at whidl Uloment his 
encluy woundf'd hinl in the right hand. But the young 
1nan did hot heed this hurt lunch, and ran up to the place 
where he saw his dear Inaster was do
n. 
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Iy Lord 
Iohun was standing over hUll. 
"Are you much hurt, Frank?" he asked In a hollow 
voice. 
"I believe I'm a dead luau," my lord said fronl the 
groun d. 
"No, no, not so," says the other; "and I call God to 
witne::;s, Frank Esmond, that I would have asked your 
pardon, had you but given Ille a chance. In-in the first 
cause of our falling out, I swear that no one was to blame 
but me, and-and that Iny lady--" 
"Hush! " says IllY poor Lord Viscount, lifting hÍ1nself 
on his elbow and speaking faintly. "'Twas a dispute 
about the cards-the cursed cards. Ifarry my boy, are 
you .wounded, too? God help thee! I loved thee, Harry, 
. and thou lllUst watch over my little Frank-and-and carry 
this little heart to my ,vife." 
And here Iny dear lord felt in his breast for a locket he 
,yore there, and, in the act, fell back fainting. 
'Ve were all at this terrified, thinking hÏ1n dead; but 
Esmond and Colonel 'Vest bury bade the chairmen conle 
into the field; and so Iny lord ,vas carried to one 
Ir. 
Aimes, a surgeou, in Long Acre, who kept a bath, and 
there the house .was ,va}rened up, and the victim of this 
quarrel carried in. 
}Iy Lord Viscount ,vas put to bed, and his wound looked 
to by the surgeon, who seellled both kind aud skilful. 
vVhen he had looked to my lord, he bandaged up Harry 
J
slllond's hand (who, from loss of blood, had fainted too, 
in the honse, and nlay have been some tillle unconscious;) 
and when the young Ulan came to himself, you may be sure 
he eagerly asked what news there were of his dear patron; 
on which the sllrgeon carried hÏ1n to the room where the 
Lord C
stlewood lay; ,vho had already seut for a priest; 
and desired earnestly, they said, to speak with his kins- 
man. He was lying on a bed, very pale and ghastly, with 
that fixed, fatal look in his eyes, ,vhich betokens death; 
and faintly beckoning all the other persons away from him 
,vith his hand, 
nd crying úut "Only Harry Esmond," the 
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lland fell powerless do,vn on the coverlet, as Harry came 
forward, and knelt down and kissed it. 
"Thou art all but a priest, Harry," D1Y Lord Viscount 
gasped - out, ,vith a faint SIn He, and pressure of his cold 
han(l. "Are they all gone? Let me Inake thee a death- 
bed confession." 
..And with sacred Death waiting, as it were, at the bed- 
foot, as an awful witness of his ,vords, the poor dying soul 
ga:::;ped out his last ,vishes in respect of his family;-his 
lnunble profession of contrition for his - faults ;-and his 
..harity towards the world he ,vas leaving. Some things 
he said concerned Harry Esmond as much as they aston- 
ished hhn. And my Lord ViSC01Ult, sinking visibly, ,vas 
iu the u1Ïdst of these strange confessions, when the eccle- 
siastic for WhOIll IllY lord had sent, ::\11'. Atterbury, arrived. 
This gentleman had reached to no great church dignity 
as yet, but was only preacher at St. Bride's, dra,ving all 
the town thither by his eloquent sermons. He was god- 
son to my lord, ,vho had been pupil to his father; had 
paid a visit at Castlewood from Oxford more than once; 
and it was by his advice, I think, that Harry Esmond was 
sent to Cambridge, rather than to Oxford, of which place 
1\11'. A.tterbury, though a distinguished member, spoke but 
il1. 
Our Inessenger found the good priest already at his 
books at five o'clock in the Inornillg, and he followed the 
Ulan eagerly to the houRe where IllY poor Lord \Tiscount 
lay-Esnlond 'watching hilll, and taking his dying words 
frolll his mouth. 
)Iy lord, hearing of l\lr. Atterbury's arrival, and squeez- 
ing I
snloIltl's hand, asked to Le alone ,vith the priest; and 
Esnlon d left thenl there for this solemn in tervie'v. ,-r on 
Inay be sure that his o,vn prayers and grief accompanied 
that dying benefactor. 1[y lord had said to him that 
which confounded the young man-infornled hilIl of a 
secret ,vhich greatly concerned hinl. Tndecrl, aftpl' hear- 
ing it, he had had good cause for doubt and dismay; for 
mental anguish as ,veIl as resolution. \Vhile the colloquy 
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between Mr. Atterbury and his dying penitent took place 
within, an Ï1nmense contest of perplexity was agitating 
Lord Castlewood's young cOlnpanion. 
At the end of an hour-it nlay be more-Mr. Atterbury 
came out of the room, looking very hard at ESIUOlld, and 
holding a paper. 
"He is on the brink of God's awful judglllent," the 
priest whispered. "He has made his breast clean to me. 
Re forgives and believes, and makes restitution. Shall it 
be in public? Shall ,ve call a witness to sign it? " 
"God knows," sobbed out the young man, "my dearest 
lord has only done 111e kindness all his life." 
The priest put the paper into Esmond's hand. He 
lookLd at it It swam before his eyes. 
,. , .ris n c')nfession," he said. 
, 'Tis as you please," said Mr. Atterbury. 
There w"..s a fire in the room, where the cloths were dry- 
ing for the baths, and there lay a heap in a corner, satu- 
l.ted with the blood of my dear lord's body. Esmond 
went to the fire, and threw the paper into it. 'Twas a 
great chilnney ,vith glazed Dutch tiles. Ho\v we remem- 
ber Ruch trifles in such awful moments I-the scrap of the 
book that we have read in a great grief-the taste of that 
last dish that we have eaten before a duel, or some such 
suprelne meeting or parting. On the Dutch tiles at the 
Bagnio was a rude picture representing Jacob in hairy 
gloves, {'heating Isaac of Esau's birthright. The burning 
paper lighted it up. 
" 'Tis only a confession, 1\1:1'. Atterbury," said the young 
man. He leaned his head against the lnantelpiece: a 
burst of tears caUle to his eyes. They were the first he 
had shed as he sat by his lord, scared by this calamity, 
and more yet by what the poor dying gentleluan had told 
hiIn, and shocked to think that he should be the agent of 
bringing this double misfortune on those he loved best. 
"Let us go to him," said Mr. Esmond. And accord- 
ingly they went into the next chaIn bel', where by this time, 
the dawn had broke, which showed IllY lord's poor pale 
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face and wild appealing eyes, that wore that awful fatal 
look of coming dissolution. The surgeon ,vas with hinl. 
He went into the chamber as Atterbury came out thence. 
l\[y Lord Viscount turned round his sick eyes towards 
Esmond. It choked the other to hear that rattle in his 
throat. 
"l\Iy Lord Viscount," says l\Ir. Atterbury, "Mr. Esmond 
wants no witnesses, and hath burned the paper." 
"
Iy dearest master! " Esmond said, kneeling down, and 
taking his hand and kissing it. 
}[y Lord 'Tiscount sprang up in his bed, and flung his 
arms round ESlllond. "God bl-bless-" was all he 
said. The blood rushed from his mouth, deluging the 
young man. :l\ly dearest lord was no more. He was gone 
with a blessing on his lips, and love and repentance and 
kindness in his manly heart. 
"Bpnedicti benedicentes," says 1.11'. Atterbury, and the 
young man, kneeling at the bedside, groaned out an 
" Amen." 
"'Yho shall take the news to her?" was 
Ir. ESlllond's 
next thought. And on this he besought }Ir. Atterbury to 
bear the tidings to Castlewood. He could not face his 
mistress himself with those dreadful news. 
{r. Atter- 
bury complying kindly, ESlnond writ a hasty note on his 
table-book to my lord's man, bidding hinl get the horses 
for ::\11'. Atterbury, and ride with him, and send Esmond's 
own valise to the Gatehouse prison, whither he resolved 
to go and give hinlself up. 
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BOOK II. 


" 


CONTAIN
 MR, ESMOND'S MILITARY LIFE, AND OTHER 
MATTERS APPERTAINING TO THE ESMOND FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I. 


I A
I IN PRISON, AND VISITED, BUT NOT OONSOLED 
THERE, 


Those may imagine, who haye seen death untimely strike 
down persons revert3d and beloyed, and kno,v how un- 
availing cousolation is, what was I-Iarry ESlllond's anguish 
after being an actor in that ghastly Inidnight scene of blood 
and homicide. He could not, he felt, have faced his dear 
mistress, and told her that story. He ,vas thankful that 
kind Atterbury consented to break the sad news to her; 
but, besides his grief, which he took into prison with him, 
he had that in his heart 'which secretly cheered and con- 
soled him. 
A great secret had been told to Esmond by his un- 
happy stricken kinslnan, lying on his death-bed. Were he- 
to disclose it, as in equity and honour he might do, the 
discovery wonld but bring greater grief upon those whom 
he loved best in the world, and who ,vere sad enough al- 
ready. Shoulù he bring dow"n shame and perplexity UpO
l 
all those beings to whOIn he ,vas attached by so many ten- 
der ties of affection and gratitude'? degrade his father's 
widow? inlpeach and sully his father's and kinslnan's hon- 
our? and for what? for a barren title, to be worn at the 
expense of an innocent bo)
, the son of b is dearest bene- 
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factress. He had debated this lllatter ill his conscience, 
whilst his poor lord was making his dyÍ11g confession. On 
one side ,vere ambition, temptation, justice even; but love, 
gratitude, and fidf'lity, pleaded on the other. .And ,vhen 
the struggle wal:; over in Harry's lnilld, a glo,v of right- 
eous happiness filled it; and it was with grateful tears in 
his eyes that he returned thanks to God for that decision 
which he had been enabled to make. 
"\Yhell I was denied by my own blood," thought he, 
"these dearest friends received and cherished me. 'Vhen 
I was a nameless orphan myself, and needed a protector, I 
found one in yonder kind soul, who has gone to his account 
repenting of the innocent wrong he has done." 
And with this consoling thought he went away to give 
himself up at the prison, after kissing the cold lips of his 
benefactor. 
It was on the third day after he had come to the Gate- 
house prison, (where he lay in no snlall pain from his 
wound, w hieh inflanled and ached severely, ) and with 
those thoughts and resolutions that have been just spoke 
of, to depress, and yet to console hiIn, that H. ESlllontl's 
keeper came and told hÍln that a visitor ,vas asking for 
bim, and though he could not Sf'e her face, ,vhich ,vas en- 
veloped in a black hood, her whole tigurf',. too, being veiled 
and covered with the deepest lllourning, ES1110nd knew at 
once that his visitor ,vas his dear n1Ístress. 
He got up frOln his bed, where he "'as lying, being very 
,veak; and advancing towards her as the retiring keeper 
shut the door upon him and his guest in that :-;ad place, he 
})ut forw"ard his If'ft hand (for the right ,vas ,vounded and 
bandaged), and he would have taken that kind one of his 
n1Ïstress, whieh had done .so Illany offices of friendship for 
him for so many years. 
I-Jut the Lady Castle,vood wen
 back froIll hÎ1n, putting 
ba('k her hood, and leaning against the great stanchioned 
<<1001' which the goalpr had just closed npon them. Her 
face was ghastly white, as Esmond saw' it, looking from. 
the hood; and her eyes, ordinarily so SWt.1et and tendel
, 
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were fixed on him with such a tragic glance of woe and 
anger, as caused the young man, unaccustomed to unkind- 
ness from that person, to avert his own glances from her 
face. 
"And this, Mr. Esmond," she said, "is where I see 
you; and 'tis to this you have brought me ! " 
" You have COlne to console Ine in my calamity, madam," 
said he (though, in truth, he scarce knew how to address 
her, his emotions at beholding her so overpowered him). 
She advanced a little, but stood silent and trembling, 
looking out at him frOll1 her black draperies, with her 
small white hands clasped together, and quivering lips and 
hollow eyes. 
"Not to reproach me," he continued after a pause. 
, "My grief is sufficient as it is." 
"Take back your hand-do not touch me ,vith it!" she 
cried. " Look! there's blood on it! " 
"I wish they had taken it all," said Esmond; "if you 
are unkind to me." 
""\\-There is my husband?" she broke out. "Give me 
back my husband, Henry! \Vhy did you stand by at mid- 
night and see him murdered? 'Vhy did the traitor escape 
who did it? You, the champion of our house, who offered 
to die for us ! You that he loved and trusted, and to 
whom I confided hiln-you that vowed devotion and grati- 
tude, and I believed you-yes, I believed you-why are 
you here, and my noble Francis gone? "'Thy did you come 
among us? You have only brought us grief and sorrow; 
and repentance, bitter, bitter repentance, as a return for 
our love and kindness. Did I ever do you a wrong, Henry? 
Yon were but an orphan child when I first saw you-when 
lte first saw you, who was so good, and noble, and trust- 
ing. He woyld have had you sent away, but, like a fool- 
ish woman, I besought hinl to let you stay. And you 
pretended to love us, and we believed you-and you made 
our house wretched, and my husband's heart went frOin 
me: and I lost him through you--I lost hun-the husband 
of my youth, I say. I worshipped him: yon know I wor- 
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shipped him-and he was changed to me. He was no 
more Iny Francis of old-my dear, dear soldier. He loved 
me before he saw you; and I loved him. Oh, God is my 
witness how I loved hun! \Vhy did he not send you from 
among us? 'Twas only his kindness, that could refuse me 
nothing then. And, young as yon were-yes, and weak 
and alone-thêre was evil, I knew there was evil in keep- 
ing you. I read it in your face and eyes. I saw that they 
boded harm to us-and it came, I knew it would. 'Vhy 
did you not die when you had the small-pox-and I caIn
 
myself and watched you, and you didn't know me in your 
delirium-and you called out for me, though I was there 
at your side? All that has happened since, was a just 
judginent on my wicked heart-Iny w'icked jealous heart. 
Oh, I am punished-awfully punished! My husband lies 
in his blood-murdered for defending me, my kind, kind, 
generous lord-and you were by, and you let him die, 
Henry! " 
These words, uttered in the wildness of her grief, by one 
,vho was ordinarily quiet, and spoke seldom except with a 
gentle smile and a soothing tone, rung in Esmond's ear; 
and 'tis said that he repeated many of them in the fever 
into which he HOW fell from his wound, and perhaps from 
the emotion which such passionate, undeserved upbraid- 
ings caused him. It seemed as if his very sacrifices and 
love for this lady and her family were to turn to ('yil and 
reproach: as if his presence amongst them was indeed a 
causp of grief, and the continuance of his life but ,voe and 
bitterness to theirs. As the Lady Castle'wood spoke bit- 
terly, rapidly, without a tear, he never offered a word of 
appE'al or rCIllonstrance: but sat at the foot of his prison- 
bed, stricken only ,vith the 11101'(-' pain at thinking it was 
that soft and belovt'd hand which should stab hiln so 
cruelly, and powerless against her fatal sorrow. II
r 
words as she spoke struck the chords of all his luemory, 
and the whole of his boyhood and youth passed within 
hiln; whilst his lady, so fond and gontle but yesterday- 
this good angel wholn he had loved all(l worshipped- 
I-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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stood before him, pursuing hhn with keen words and as. 
pect nlalign. · 
"I ,vish I ,vere in my lord's place," he groaned out. 
" It was not my fault that I was not there, madam. But 
Fate is stronger than all of us, and willed what has conle 
to pass. It had been better for me to have died when I 
had the illness. " 
" Yes, Henry," said she-and as she spoke she looked 
at him with a glance that was at once so fond and so sad, 
that the young mall, tossing up his arms, wildly fell back, .;;, 
hiding his head in the coverlet of the bed. As he turned 
he struck against the 'wall with his wounded hand, dis- 
placing the ligature; and he felt the blood rushing again 
from the ,vonnd. He remembered feeling a secret pleasure 
at the accident-and thinking, "Suppose I werp to end 
now, who would grieve for me? " 
This hemorrhage, or the grief and despair in which the 
luckless young man was at the time of the accident, must 
have brought on a deliquium presently; for he had scarce 
any recollection afterwards, save of some one, his mistress 
probably, seizing his hand-and then of the buzzing noise 
in his ears as he awoke, with two or three persons of the 
prison around his bed, ,vhereon he lay in a pool of blood. 
from his arm. 
It was now bandaged up again by the prison surgeon, 
who happened to be in the place; and the governor's wife 
and servant, kind people both, were with the patient. 
Esmond saw his mistress still in the }'oom when he awoke 
frOln his trance; but she went away without a word; 
though the governor's wife told hÍ1n that she sat in her 
room for some time afterward, and did not leave the prison 
until she heard that Esmond was likely to do well. 
Days afterwards, when Esmond ,vas brought out of a 
fever which he had, and which attacked him that night 
pretty sharply, the honest keeper's wife brought her 
l)atient a handkerchief fresh washed and. ironed, and at the 
corner of ,vhich he recognized his mistress's well-kno,vn 
cipher and viscountess's crO'V11. "The lady had bound it 
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round his arlIl when he fainted, and before she called for 
help," the keeper's wife said. "Poor lady! she took on 
sadly about her husband. He has been buried to-day, and 
many of the coaches of the nobility went ,vith him-IllY 
Lord l\larlborough's and my Lord Sunderland's, and many 
of the officers of the Guards, in which he served in the old 
King' 8 tÏIne; and my lady has been ,vith her two children 
to the King at Kensington, and asked for' justice against 
mr Lord Mohun, who is in hiding, and my Lord the Earl 
of \Yarwick and Holland, who is ready to give himself up 
and take his trial." 
Such ""ere the news, coupled with assertions about her 
own honesty and that of J\lolly her maid, who would never 
haye stolen a certain trumpery gold sleeve-button of Mr. 
Esmond's that was missing after his fainting fit, that the 
keeper's wife brought to her lodger. His thoughts fol- 
lowed to that untimely grave, the brave heart, the kind 
friend, the gallant gentlenlan, honest of word and generous 
of thought, (if feeble of purpose, but are his betters much 
stronger than he?) who had given him bread and shelter 
when he had none; h0111e and love when he needed them; 
and who, if he had kept one vital secret froni him, had 
done that of 'which he repented ere dying-a wrong indeed, 
but 011e followed by remorse, and occasioned by almost ir- 
resistible teInptation. 
ESlnond took the handkerchief when his nurse left him, 
and very likely kissed it, and looked at the bauble em- 
broidered ill the corner. " It has cost thee grief enough," 
he thought, "dear lady, so loving and so tender. Shall I 
take it from thee and thy children ? No, never! Keep it, 
and wear it, lIlY little Frank, my pretty boy! If I cannot 
make a naille for lllyself, I can die without one. Some day, 
when my dear lnistress sees IllY heart, I shall be righted; 
or if not here or now, why, elsewhere; where Honour 
doth not follow us, but where Love reigus perpetual." 
, Tis needless to relate here, as the reports of the lawyers 
already have (.hroni
led theIn, the particulars or issue of 
that trial which ensued upon my Lord Castle wood's melan- 
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choly homicide. Of the two lords engaged in that sad 
Inatter, the second, lilY Lord the Earl of 'Var,vick and Hol- 
land, who had been engaged with Colonel VV estbury, and 
wounded by him, ,vas found not guilty by his l)eers, before 
,vhom he ,vas tried (under the presidence of the Lord 
Steward, Lord SOlners); and the pl'illcipal, the Lord 
l\Iohun, being found guilty of the manslaughter, C\vhich, 
indeed, 'vas forced upon hinl, and of 'which he repented 
most sincerely,) pleaded his clergy, and so was discharged 
lvithout any penalty. The widow of the slain nobleman, 
as it was told us in prison, sholved an extraordinary spirit; 
and, though she had to ,vait for ten years before her son 
,vas old enough to cOlnpass it, declared she would have 
revenge of her husband's lllurderer. So nluch and sud- 
denly had grief, anger, and misfortune appeared to change 
her. But fortune, good or ill, as I take it, does not 
change men and 'vonlen. It but develops their character. 
As there are a thousand thoughts lying \vithin a man that 
he does not know till he takes up the pen to write, so the 
heart is a secret even to him (or her) who has it in his 
own breast. vVho hath not found himself surprised into 
revenge, or action, or passion for good or evil, whereof the 
seeds lay within hhn, latent and unsuspected, until the 
occasion called them forth? With the death of her lord, 
a change seemed to come over the lvhole conduct and mind 
of Lady Castle,vood; but of this we shall speak in the 
right season and anOIl. 
The lords being tried then before their peers at West- 
Ininster, according to their privilege, being brought from 
the Tower \vith state processions and barges, and accom- 
panied by lieutenants and axe-men, the commoners en- 
gaged in that melancholy fray took their trial at N ewgate, 
as became them; and, being all found guilty, pleaded like- 
wise their benefit of clergy. The sentence, as we alliulow 
in these cases, is, that the culprit lies a year in prison, or 
during the King's pleasure, and is burned in the hand, or 
only stanlped with a cold iron; or this part of the punish- 
Inent is altogether remitted at the grace of the Sovereign. 
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So Harry Esmond found himself a criminal and a pris.. 
oner at two-and-twenty years old; as for the two colonels, 
his comrades, they took the luatter very lightly. Duelling 
was a part of their business; and they could not in honor 
refuse any invitations of that sort. 
:But the case was different with 1\11'. Esmond. His life 
.was changed by that stroke of the sword which destroyed 
his kind patron's. As he la)'" in prison, old Doctor Tusher 
fell ill and died; and Lady Castlewood appointed Thomað 
Tusher to the vacant living; about the filling of which she 
had a thousand times fondly talked to Harry Esmond: how 
they never should part; how he should educate her boy; 
how to be a country clergyman, like saintly George Herbert 
or pious Doctor Ken, ,vas th
 happiest and greatest lot in 
life; how (if he were obstinately bent on it, though, for 
her part, shE' owned rather to holding Queen Bess's opinion, 
that a bishop should have no .wife, and if not a bishop why 
a clergyman?) she would find a good wife for Harry Es- 
mond; and so on, with a hundred pretty prospects told by 
fireside evenings, in fond prattle, as' the children played 
about the hall. All these plans were overthrown now'. 
Thomas Tusher wrote to ESlllond, as he lay in prison, an- 
nouncing that his patroness had conferred upon him the 
Ii ving his reverend father had held for lllany years; that 
she never, after the tragical events which had o
curred 
(whereof Tom spoke with a very edifying horror), could 
see in the revered Tusher's pulpit, or at her son's table, 
the Illan who was answerable for the father's life; that 
her ladyship bade him to say that she prayed for her 
kinsJl.Jan's repentance and his worldly happine
s; that hp 
was free to command her aid for any scheme of life whioh 
he might propose to hims
lf; but that on this side of the 
grave Hhe ,vould see him no more. And Tusher, for his 
own part, added that Harry should have hb prayers as a 
friend of his youth, and cOllllnended him whilst he was in 
prison to read certain works of theology, which his Rever- 
encp pronounced to be very wholesome for sinners in his 
lamentable condition. 
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And this was the return for a life of ùevotion-this the 
end of years of ãffectionate intercourse and passionate 
fidelity! Harry \vollld have died for his patron, and was 
held as little better than his Inurderer: he had sacrificed, 
she did not know ho,v nluch, for his m
streBs, and she 
threw him aside; he had endo"wed her family with all they 
had, and she talked about giving him alms as to a menial! 
The grief for his patron's loss: the pains of his own pres- 
ent position, and doubts as to the future: all these were 
forgotten under the sense of the consummate outrage 
which he had to endure, and overpowered by the superior 
pang of that torture. 
He writ back a letter to Drr. Tusher from his prison, 
congratulating his Reverence upon his appointment to the 
living of Castlewooù: sarcastically bidding him to follow 
in the footsteps of his admirable father, 'whose gown had 
descended upon him; thanking her ladyship for her offer of 
alms, which he said he should trust not to need; and be- 
seeching her to remember that, if ever hel' determination 
should change towards him, he would be ready to give her 
proofs of a fidelity which had never ,vavered, and which 
ought never to have been questioned by that house. " And 
if we meet no more, or only as strangers in this world," 
}:h'. Esmond concluded, "a sentence against the cruelty and 
injustice of which I disdain to appeal; hereafter she will 
know who was faithful to her, and whether she had any 
cause to suspect the love and devotion of her kinSlllan and 
servant. " 
After the sending of this lettel', the poor young fellow's 
mind was more at ease than it had been previously. 'The 
blow had been struck, and he had borne it. His cruel 
goddess had shaken her wings and fled: and left hinl alone 
and friendless, but virtute sllâ. And he had to bear him 
up, at once the sense and the feeling of his wrongs, his 
honor and his misfortune. As I have seen men ,vakillg and 
running to arms at a sudden trumpet, before emergency a 
manly heart leaps up l'esolute; meets the threatening dall- 
gel' ,vith undaunted countenance; and, whether conquered 
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or conquering, faces it always. Ah! no man kno,vs his 
strength 01' his weakness, till occasion proves them. If 
there be some thoughts and actions of his life from the nleln- 
ory of which a lHan shrinks with shrone, sure there are 
some whlch he may be prouù to own and remember; fOI'- 
given injuries, conquered temptations (now and then) and 
difficulties vanquished by endurance. 
It was these thoughts regarding the living, far lllore 
than any great poignancy of grief respecting the dead, 
which affected Harry Esmond whilst in prison after his 
trial: but it may be imagined that he could take no com- 
rade of misfortune into the confidence of his feelings, and 
they thought it was renl0rse and sorrow for his patron's 
loss which affected the young man, in error of which opin- 
ion he chose to leave them. .As a companion he was so 
moody and. silent that the two officers, his fellow-sufferers, 
left hiln to himself mostly, liked little very likely what they 
knew of hiIn, consoled themselves with dice, cards, and 
the bottle, and ,vhiled away their own captivity in their 
own way. It seemed to Esmond as if he lived years in that 
prison: and was changecl and aged when he came out of it. 
At certain periods of life we live years of emotion in a few 
weeks-and look back on those tilnes, as on great gaps be- 
tween the old life and the ne,v . You do not kno'v how 
much you suffer in those critical maladies of the heart, un- 
til the disease is over an d you look back on it afterwards 
During the time, the suffering is at least sufferable. The 
day passes in more or less of pain, and the night wears a,vay 
somehow. 'Tis only in after days that ,,'e see what tht-1 
danger has been-as a nlan out a-hunting or riding for his 
life looks at a leap, and wonders how he should have sur- 
vived the taking of it. 0 dark 111011ths of grief and rage! 
of wrong and cruel endurance! He is old now who recalls 
you. J.Jong ago he has forgivell and blest the soft hand 
that wounded hÍ1n: but the mark is there, and the wound 
is cicatrized only-no time, tears, caresses, or repentrolce, 
can obliterate the s(
ar. '\Ye are indocile to put up with 
grief, however. J?Pjif';m ll.... rutes fj/lll....sas: ,ve tenlpt the 
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ocean again and again, and try upon new ventures. Es- 
mond thought of his early time as a noviciate, and of this 
past as an initiation before entering into life-as our young 
Indians undergo tortures silently before they pass to the 
rank of ,varriors in the tribe. 
The officers, Inean while, ,vho were not let into the secret 
of the grief which was gnawing at the side of their silent 
young friend, and being accustomed to such transactions, 
in which one comrade or another was daily paying the for- 
feit of the sword, did not, of course, bemoan themselves 
very inconsolably about the fate of their late companion in 
arms. This one told stories of former adventures of love, 
or ,val', or pleasure, in which poor Frank Esnlond had been 
engaged; t' other recollected how a constable had been 
bilked, or a tavern-bully beaten: ,vhilst my lord's poor 
widow was sitting at his tomb worshipping him as an 
actual saint and spotless hero-so the visitors said w bo had 
ne'vs of Lady Castlewood; and 'Vestbury and 1\facartney 
had pretty nearly had all the town to come and see them. 
The duel, its fatal termination, the trial of the two peers 
and the three commoners concerned, had caused the great- 
est excitement in the town. The prints and News Letters 
were full of theul. The three gentlemen in Newgate were 
almost as nluch crowded as the bishops in the Tower, or a 
highwayman before execution. 'Ve were allowed to live 
in the Governor's house, as hath been said, both before 
trial and after condeuluation, waiting the King's pleasure; 
nor ,vas the real cause of the fatal quarrel kno,vn, so 
closely had my lord and the two other persons who knew 
it kept the secret, but everyone imagined that the origin 
of the meeting was a galnblillg dispute. Except fresh 
air, the prisoners had, upon paYlnent, most things they 
could desire. Interest was made that they should not mix 
with the vulgar convicts, whose ribald choruses and loud 
laugh tel' and curses could be heard from their own part of 
the prison, where they and the miserable debtors "Yere con- 
fined pell-nlell. 
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CHAPTER II. 


1 CO
IE TO THE END OF }IY CAPTIVITY, BUT NOT 
OJ!" :MY TROUBLE. 


AMONG the company which Callie to visit the two officers 
was an old acquaintance of Harry Esmond; that gentle- 
man of the Guards, namely, 'v ho had been so kind to 
Harry when Captain \Vestbury's tl'OOP had been quartered 
at Castlewood Inore than seven years before. Dick the 
Scholar was no longer Dick the Trooper now, but Captain 
Steele of Lucas's Fusileers, and secretary to my Lord Cutts, 
that famous officer of King Willialn's, the bravest and 
most beloved man of the English army. The two jolly 
prisoners had been drinking with a party of friends (for 
OUI' cellar and that of the keepers of N ewgate., too, were 
supplied with endless hampers of Burgundy and Champagne 
that the friends of the Colonels sent in); and Harry, hav- 
ing))o wish for their drink or their conversation, being too 
feeble in health for the one and too sad in spirits for the 
other, was sitting apart in his little room, reading such 
books as he had, one evening, when honest Colonel \Vest- 
bury, flushed ,vith liquor, and always good-hulnoured in 
and out of his cups, came laughing into Harry's closet and 
said, "Ho, young Killjoy! here's a friend come to see 
thee; he'll pray 'with thee, 01" he'll drink with thee; or 
hp'll drink and pray turn about. Dick, my Christian hero, 
here's the little scholar of Castlewood." 
Dick came up and kissed Esmond on both cheeks, im- 
parting a strong perfume of burnt sack along with his 
caress to the young Iuan. 
" "\Vhat! is this the little man that used to talk Latin 
and fetch our bowls? IIow tall thou art grown! I pro- 
test I shoul(l have kno,vn thee aIly,v}lere. Anù so you 
have tUl'lled }'uftian c1ull fightel"; dolla wantt'd to measure 
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swords with Mohun, did you? I protest that Mohun said 
at the Guard dinner yesterday, where there was a pretty 
company of us, that the young fello\v wanted to fight him, 
and was the better luan of the two." 
" I wish we could have tried and proved it, Mr. Steele," 
says Esmond, thinking of his dead benefactor, and his eyes 
filling with tears. 
With the exception of that one cruel letter which he had 
frOUl his mistress, }Ir. Esmond heard nothing from her, 
and she seemed determined to execute her resolve of part- 
ing frOln him and disowning hiln. But he had ne\vs of 
her, such as it was, \vhich Mr. Steele assiduously brought 
him frolu the Prince's and Princess's Court, where our 
honest Captain had been advanced to the post of gentle- 
man waiter. \Yhen off duty there, Captain Dick often 
came to console his frieuds in captivity; a good nature and 
a friendly disposition tnwards all who were in ill-fortune 
no doubt prompting him to make his visits, and good fel- 
lowship and good wine to prolong them. 
"Faith," says Westbury, "the little scholar was the first 
to begin thp quarrel-I nlÌnd llle of it now-at Lockit's. 
I always hated that fello\v l\iohun. What was the real 
cause of the quarrel betwixt him and poor Frank? I 
would wager ' t\vas a woman." 
"'Twas a quarrel about play-on my word, about play," 
Harry saiù. " }{y poor lord lost great sums to his guest at 
Castlewood. Angry words passed between them; and, 
though Lord Cast1ewood was the kindest and most pliable 
soul alive, his spirit was very high; and hpnce that Ineet- 
ing which has brought us all here," says Mr. Esmond, re- 
solved neyer to a.cknowledge that there had ever been any 
other cause but cards for the duel. 
"I do not like to use bad words of a nobleman," says 
Westbury; "but if lilY Lord Mohun were a rommoner, I 
would say, 'twas a pity he was not hanged. He was faluil- 
iar with dice and \VOlnell at a tinle other boys are at school 
being birched; he \vas as 'wicked as the oldest rake, years 
ere he had done gl'owing; and handlpd a sword and a foil, 
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and a bloody one, too, before he ever used a lazor. He 
held poor 'Vill 
Iountford in talk that night, when bloody 
Dick Hill ran him through. He wiH come to a bad end, 
will that young lord; and 110 end js bad enough for him," 
says honest J.fr. 'Yestbury: whose prophecy "Tas fulfilled 
twelve years after, upon that fatal day when 
Iohun fell, 
dragging down one of the bravest and greatest gentlemen 
in England in his fall. 
From }'lr. Steele, then, ,vho brought the public rUlnour, 
as well as his own private intelligence, Esmond learned 
the movements of his unfortunate mistress. Steele's heart 
was of very inflammable composition; and the gentleman 
usher spoke in ternlS of boundless admiration both of tIle 
widow (that nlost beautiful ,voman, as he said) and of her 
daughter, w.ho, in the Captain's eyes, was a still greater 
paragon. If the pale widow, whom Captain Richard, in 
his poetic rapture compared to a Niobe in tears-to a Sigis- 
munda-to a weeping Be]videra, was an object the most 
lovely and pathetic which his eyes had ever beheld, or for 
which his heart had melted, even her ripened perfections 
and beauty were as nothing compared to the pron1Ïse of 
that extreme loveliness which the good Captain saw in her 
daughter. It was 1nofre pU[C1Yt filia JJ'lllcrior. Steele com- 
posed sonnets whilst he was on duty in his Prince's ante- 
chamber, to the maternal and filial charms. He '\Tonld. 
speak for hours about thenl to Harry Esmond; and, in- 
dped, he could have chosen fe,v 
ubjects more likely to 
interest the unhappy young man, whose heart was now as 
al ways devoted to these ladies; and who was thankful to 
an who loved them, or praised theIn, or wished thenl \velI. 
X ot that his fidelity 'vas recolnpensed by any allsw'ering 
kindness, or show of relenting even, on the part of a nlis- 
tress obdurate now after ten years of love and benefactions. 
The poor young man getting no answer, save TUl)her's, to 
that letter which he had wTitten, and being too proud to 
write more, opened a part of his heart to Steele, than 
whom no man, when unhappy, could find a kinder hearer, 
or Inore friendly elnissary; de.scribed (ill words which 
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were no doubt pathetic, for they came -hno pe
,t01'e, and 
caused honest Dick to weep plentifully) his youth, his 
constancy, his fond devotion to that household which had 
reared him; his affection, ho,v earned, and how tenderly 
requited until but yesterday, and (as far as he might) the 
circumstances and causes for which that sad quarrel had 
made of Esmond a prisoner under sentence, a widow and 
orphans of those w honl in life he held dearest. In terms 
that might well move a harder-hearted man than young 
Esmond's confidant-for, indeed, the speaker's own heart 
was half broke as he uttered them-he described a part of 
what had taken place in that only sad interview which his 
mistress had granted hinl; how she had left him with 
anger and almost imprecation, whose words and thoughts 
until then had been only blessing and kindness; how she 
had accused him of the guilt of that blood, in exrhange for 
,vhich he would cheerfully have sacrificed his own (indeed, 
in this the Lord 1\Iohun, the Lord Warwick, and all the 
gentlemen engaged, as .well as the common rumour out of 
doors-Steele told him-bore out the luckless young man); 
and with all his heart, and tears, he besought Mr. Steele 
to inform his mistress of her kinsman's unhappiness, and 
to deprecate that cruel anger she showed him. Half frantic 
with grief at the injustice done him, and contrasting it 
with a thousand soft recollections of love and confidence 
gone by, that luade his present nlÌsery inexpressibly more 
bitter, the poor wretch passed many a lonely day and 
wakeful night in a kind of po,verless despair and rage 
against his iniquitous fortune. It was the softest hand 
that struck him, thf' gentlest and nlost cOlnpassionate 
nature that persecuted hÍ1n. "I would as lief," he said, 
"have pleaded guilty to the murder, and have suffered for 
it like any other felon, as have to endure the torture to 
which my mistress subjects me." 
Although thf'recital of Esmond's story, and his passion- 
ate appeals and remonstrances, drew so many tears fronl 
Dick who had heard them, they had no effect upon the 
person whom they ,vere designed to Inove. ESlnond's am- 
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bassador came back from the mission with which the poor 
young gentleman had charged hÌ1n, with a sad blank face 
and a shake of the head, which told that there was no hope 
for the prisoner; and scarce a .wretched culprit in that 
prison of N ewgate ordered for execution, and trembling 
for a reprieve, felt nlore cast down than Mr. Esmond, in- 
nocent and condemned. 
As had been arranged bet,\reen the prisoner and his 
counsel in their consultations, Mr. Steele had gone to the 
dowager's house ill Chelser, ,vhere it has been said the 
widow and her orphans ,vere, had seen my Lady Viscount- 
ess, and pleaded the cause of her unfortunate kinslllan. 
"And I think I spoke well, my poor b()y," says Mr. Steele; 
"for who would not speak ,veIl in such a cause, and before 
so beautiful a judge? I dill not see the lovely Beatrix 
(sure her falUOUS namesake of :Florence was never half so 
beautiful), only the young VIscount ,vas in the room with. 
the Lord Churchill, my Lord of Marlborough's eldest son. 
But these young gentlelnen ,vent off to the garden; I could 
see theni frOln the ,vindow tilting at each other with poles 
in a nlÌmic tournament (grief touches the young but lightly, 
and I remember that I beat a drum at the coffin of my own 
father). 1\{y lady 'Viscountess looked out at the two boys 
at their game and said-' You see, sir, children are taught 
to use ,veapons of death as toys, and to make a sport of 
murdel. ;' and as she spoke she looked so lovely, and stoo(l 
there in herself so sad and beautiful, an instance of that 
doetrine whereof I anI a htlluble preacher, that had I not 
dedicated Iny little vohune of thp 'Christian Hero '-(I 
. perceive, Harry, thou hast not cut the leaves of it. The 
sernlon is good, believe llle, though the preacher's life lllaJr 
not answer it)-I say, hadn't I dedicated the volulne to 
Lord Cutts, I would have asked pernlÏssion to place her 
ladyship's naH1e on the first page. I think I never saw 
such a beautiful violet as that of her eyes, Harry. lIer 
complexion is of the pink of the blush-rose, she hath an 
exquisit
 turned ,vrist fL1Hl dhuple(l hand, and I make no 
douht-" 
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"Did you come to tell me about the dimples on my 
lady's hand?" broke out Mr. Esmond, sadly. 
"A lovely creature in affliction seems always doubly 
beautiful to me," says the poor Captain, who indeed was 
but too often in a state to see double, and so checked he 
resumed the interrupted till'ead of his story. " As I spoke 
my business," 
Ir. Steele said, "and narrated to your mis- 
tress what all the world knows, and the other side hath 
been eager to acknow led.ge-that yon had tried to put 
yourself between the two lords, and to take your patron's 
quarrel on your own point; I recounted the general praises 
of your gallantry, besides my I..Jord l\Iohun's particular 
testimony to it; I thought the widow listened with some 
interest, and her eyes-I have never seen such a violet, 
Harry-looked up at mine once or twice. But after I had 
spoken on this theme for a while she suddenly broke away 
with a cry of grief. 'I would to God, sir,' she saiù, , I 
had never heard that word gallantry ,vhich you use, or 
known the mea
ing of it. }[y lord might have been here 
but for that; my home nlÎght be happy; my poor boy have 
a father. It was what you gentlenlen call gallantry came 
into my home, and droye my husband on to the cruel sword 
that killed him. You should not speak the word to a 
Christian woman, sir, a poor widowed mother of orphans, 
whose home was happy until the world came into it-the 
wicked godless wor1 d, that takes the blood of the innocent, 
and lets the guilty go free.' 
"As the afflicted lady spoke in this strain, sir," 
Ir. 
Steele continued, "it seemed as if indignation moved her, 
even more than grief. 'Compensation!' she went on pas- 
sionately, her cheeks and eyes kindling; 'what COlnpensa- 
tion does your world give the widow for her husband, and 
the children for the murder of their father? The wretch 
who did the deed has not even a punishment. Conscience! 
what conscience has he, who can enter the house of a 
friend, whisper falsehood and insult to a.woman that never 
harmed him, and stab the kind heart that trusted him? 
:My Lord-lllY Lord "\Vretch's, my Lord Villain's, my Lord 
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J\Inrderer's peers meet to try him, and they dismiss him 
with a word or two of reproof, and send him into the world 
again, to pursue women with lust and falsehood, and to 
murder unsuspecting guests that harbour him. That day, 
my Lord-nlY Lord Murderer-(I will never name hOO)- 
was let loose, a woman was executed at Tyburn for steal- 
ing in a shop. But a man lllay rob another of his life, or 
a laùy of her honour, and shall pay no penalty! I take 
my chilù, run to the throne, and on my knees ask for jus- 
tice, and the King refuses me. The King! he is no king 
of Inine-he never shall be. He, too, robbed the throne 
frOIl1 the king his father-the true king-and he has gone 
unpunished, as the great do.' 
"I then thought to speak for you," l\Ir. Steele con- 
tinued, "and I interposed by saying, 'There was one, 
madam, .who, at least, ,vonld have put his own breast be- 
tween your husband's and my Lord l\{ohun's sword. Your 
poor young kinsnlall, IIarry Esmond, hath told me that he 
tried to dra,v the quarrel on himself.' 
" 'Are you COlne from 7, Ún ?' asked the lady (so Mr. 
Steele went on) rising up with a great severity and stateli- 
ness. 'I thought you had {\Oll1e from the Princess. I saw 
Mr. Esmond in his prison, and bade him farewell. He 
brought misery into my house. He never should have 
entered it.' 
'" 1\Iadanl, Inadall1, he is Hot to blame,' I interposed," 
continued 1\[1'. Steele. 
" , Do I hlalne him to you, sir? J asked the widow. ' If 
'tis he ,vho sent you, say that I have taken counsel, 
where' -she spoke with a very pallid cheek now, aud a 
break in her voice-' where 1tll who ask Inay have it ;-an(l 
that it bids Ine to part from him, and to SPl' hinl no Inore. 
'Ve met in the l)rison for the last tune-at least for years 
to {\Ollle. It Inay be, in years hence, ""hen-when our 
knel"8 ana our tears and our contrition h&. ve changed our 
sinful hearts, sir, and wrought our pardon, we mar Ineet 
again-but not no'v. After ,,-hat has passed, I 
onld not 
llE>ftr to st'e hiIn. I wish hilIl well, sir; but I ".ish hinl 
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farewell, too; and if he has that-that regard towards us 
which he speaks of, I beseech him to prove it by obeying 
Ine in this.' . 
'" I shall break the young lllan's heart, madam, by this 
hard sentence,' " 1\11'. Steele said. 
"The lady shook her head," continued my kind scholar. 
'" The hearts of young men, 1\11'. Steele, are not so made,' 
she said. 'l\fr. Esmond ,vill find other-other friends. 
The mistress of this house has relented very much towards 
the late lord's son,' she added, .with a blush, 'and has 
promised 1ne, that is, has promised that she will care for 
his fortune. Whilst I live in it, after the horrid horrid 
deed ,vhich has passed, Castlewood nlust never be a home 
to him-never. Nor would I have hÏ1n write to me-ex- 
cept-no-I would have him never ,vrite to me, nor see 
him more. Give him, if you will, IllY parting-Hush! not 
a ,vord of this before my daughter.' 
"Here the fair Beatrix entered frOll} the river, with her 
cheeks flushing with health, and looking only the more 
lovely and fresh for the mourning habilinlents which she 
,vore. And my Lady Viscountess said- 
'" Beatrix, this is 
lr. Steele, gentleman-usher to the 
Prince's Highness. \Vhen does your new comedy appear, 
1\11'. Steele?' I hope thou wilt be out of prison for the 
first night, Harry." 
The sentimental Captain concluded his sad tale, saying, 
"Faith, the beauty of Filia pulcl'i01o drove pulm O (t1n 'Inatrem 
out of my head; and yet as I caIne down the river, and 
thought about the pair, the pallid dignity and exquisite 
grace of the matron had the uppermost, and I thought her 
even more noble than the virgin! " 


The party of prisoners lived very well in N ewgate, and 
,vith comforts very different to those ,vhich were awarded 
to the poor wretches there (his insensibility to their n1Ïsery, 
their gaiety still more frightful, their curses and bIas- 
phenlY, hath struck with a kind of shame since-as prov. 
ing how selfish, during his imprisonment, his own pal'ticu" 
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lar grief was, and how entirely the thoughts of it absorbed 
hiIn): if the three gentlemen lived well under the care of 
the \Varden of Newgate, it was because they paid well: 
and indeed the cost at the dearest ordinary or the grandeHt 
tavern in London could not have furnished a longer reckon- 
ing, than our hORt of the" Handcuff Inn "-as Colonel 
Westbury called it. Our rooms I were the three in the gate 
over Newgate-on the second story looking up Newgate 
Street towards Cheapside and Paul's Church. Aud we had 
leave to walk on the roof, and could see thence Smithfield 
and the Blnecoat Boys' School, Gardens, and the Char- 
treux, where, as IIarry Esmond remembered, Dick the 
Scholar, and his friend TOln Tusher, had had their school- 
Ing. 
IIarl'Y could neyer haye paid his share of that prodigious 
heavy reckoning which Iny landlord brought to his guests 
once a 'week, for he had but three pieces in his pockets 
that fatal night before the duel, ,,'hen the gentIeJnen were 
at cards, and offered to play five. But whilst he "
as yet 
ill at the Gatehouse, after Lady Castlewood had visited 
hiIn there, and before his trial, there canle one in an orange- 
tawny coat and blue lace, the livery which the ES1l1onds 
always wore, and brought a sealed l)acket for Mr. Esmond, 
which contained twenty guineas, and a note saying that a 
counRel had been appointed for hiIn, and that more money 
would be forthcoining ,vheueyer he needed it. 
'Twas a queer letter fronl the scholar as she was, or as 
she called herself: the Dowager Viscountess Castlewood, 
.written in the strange barbarous French which she and 
many other fine ladies of that tÏ111e-witlless her Grape of 
Portsmouth-employed. Indeed, speI1ing was not an arti- 
cle of general COlllffiOdity in th
 world then, and my T.Jord 
1\larlborough's letters ran show that he, for one, had but a 
little share of this part of gran1mar:- 


":!'tIONO Coussn
," my lady Viscountess Dowager wrote, 
"J e scay que YOUS voua etes bravelnent bate,v et griev
- 
lllent bléssay-du cost
 de feu 1\1. Ie Vicomte. 1\1. Ie 
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Compte de Varique ne se playt qua parlay de vous: M. de 
::\'Ioon auçy. II di qne vous avay voulew vous bastre avecque 
luy-que vous estes plus fort que luy fur l' ayscrimme- 
qnil'y a surtout certaine Botte que vous scavay quil n'a 
janunay sceu pariay: et que c'en eut été fay de luy si vou- 
seluy vous vous fussiay battews ansamb. Aincy ce pauv 
Vicolnpte est mort. )Iort et peutayt-
lon coussin, mon 
coussin! jay dans Ie tayste que vous ll'estes quung pety 
)Ionst-angcy que les Esmonds oug tousjonrs esté. La 
veuve est chay moy. J'ay recuilly cet' pauve fronme. Elle 
est furieuse cont VOllS, allans tous les jours chercher ley 
Roy (d'icy) délnandaut à gran cd revanche pour son lVlal'Y. 
Elle ue veux voyre ni entende parlay de vons: pourtant 
elle ne fay qu'ell parlay Inilfoy par jour. Quand VOllS 
seray hor prison veuay me voyre. J' auray soing de vous. 
Si cette petite Pl'ude vent se défaire de song pety J\tlonste 
(Hélas je craing quil ue soy trotar!) je m'ell chargeray. 
Ja'y eneor quelqu interay et quelques escus de costay. 
"La V euve se raccomnlode avec 
Iiladi 1\'Iarlboro qui est 
tout puiçante avecque la Reine ..A..nne. Cet dam sentéray- 
sent pour la petite prude; qui pourctant a un fi du mesme 
asge que VOliS savay. 
"En sortant de prisong venez icy. J e ne puy vous re- 
cevoir chaymoy à cause des méehansetés du monde, lllay 
pre du moy vous anrez logement. 
. "ISABELLE 'Trco:\ITESSE D'ESl\IOND." 


}Iarchioness of ESlnond this lady sometimes called her- 
self, in virtue of that patent "which had been given by the 
late King James to Harry ESlllond's father; and in this 
state she had her train carried by a knight's wife, a cup 
and cover of assay to drink from, and fringed cloth. 
He who was of the same age as little Francis, ,vholll ,ve 
shall henceforth call Viscount Castle,vood here, ,vas] I. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales, born in the same year and month 
,vith Frank, and just proclaimeù at Saint Germains, King 
. of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER III. 


I TAKE THE QUEEN'S PAY IN QUIN'S REGIUENT. 


THE fellow in the orange-ta-wny livery with blue lace 
allù facings was in waiting when Esmond came out of pris- 
on, and, taking the young gentleman's slender baggage, 
led the ,yay out of that odious N ewgate, and by Fleet Con- 
duit, down to the Thames, ,vht're a pair of oars was calleù, 
and they ,vent up the river to Chelsey. Esnlond thought 
the sun had never shone so bright; nor the air felt so fresh 
and exhilarating. Temple Garden, as they rowed by, 
looketllike the garden of 
deu to hiIn, and the aspect of 
the quays, "wharves, and buildings by the river, SOlilerset 
House, and "\Vestnlinster (where the splendid lle\V bridge 
.was just beginning), Lambeth tower and palace, and that 
husy shining scene of the Thames swarming ,vith boats 
and barges, filled his heart with pleasure and l'heerfulness 
-as well such a beautiful scene might to one ","ho had 
been a prisoner so long, and with so many dark thoughts 
deepening the glOOlll of his captivity. They rowed up at 
length to the pretty village of Chelsey, \vhere the nobility 
have Inany handsolue country-houses; and 80 came to lilY 
Laùy Viscountess' 8 house, a cheerful nf\W house in the row 
facing the river, ,vith a handsollle garden behind it, and a 
l)lea:;ant look-out both to\varcls Surrey and Kensington, 
where stands the noble allcil 1 1lt palace of the Lord "301'- 
wick, Harry's reconciled adverHary. 
Here in her ladyship's saloon, the young lnan sa\v again 
SOUle of those pictures which had been at Castlewood, and 
which she ha(l TC1110ved thence on the death of her lord, 
]!arry's fathf\r. Specially, and in the place of honour, 
was Sir Peter Lely's picature of the IIononrable 
tistl'ess 
Isabella Esnlond as I)iana, in yellow satin, ,vith a bo,v in 
her haull a.ud a. ('resccnt in her forehead; an(l dogs frisking 
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about her. 'Twas painted about the time when royal 
Endymions were said to find favour with this virgin hun- 
tress; and, as goddesses have youth perpetual, this one 
believed to the day of her death that she never grew older: 
and al ways persisted in supposing the picture ,vas still 
like her. 
After he had been shown to her rOOIU by the grooln of the 
chamber, who filled luany offices besides in her ladyship's 
modest household, and after a proper interval, his elderly 
goddess Diana vouchsafed to appear to the young man. A 
blackailloor in a Turkish habit, with red boots and a silver 
collar, on which the 'Tiscountess's arms were engraven, 
preceded her and bore her cushion; then caIne her gentle- 
vroman; a little pack of spaniels barking and fl'isking 
about preceded the austere huntress-then, behold, the 
'Viscountess herself "dropping odours." ESIllond recol- 
lected from his childhood that rich aroma of IllUf;k which 
his mother-in-law (for she may be called so) exhaled. As 
the sky gro,vs redder and redder towards sunset, so, in the 
decline of her years, the cheeks of IUY Lady Dowager 
blushed more deeply. Her face ,vas illun1Ïnated with ver- 
milion, ,vhich appeared the brighter froin the white paint 
employed to set it off. She ,yore the ringlets which had 
l)een in fashion in !{ing Charles's tÏ1ne; whereas the ladies 
of King WilliaIll's had head-dresses like the towers of 
C:ybele. Her eyes gleamed out fronl the midst of this 
queer structure of paint, dyes, and pomatums. Such was 
my Lady Viscountess, 1\11'. Esmond's father's ,vidow. 
He made her such a profound bo-w as her dignity and 
relationship merited, and advanced with the greatest grav- 
ity, and once more kissed that hand, upon the trembling 
knuckles of which glittered a score of rings-remelubering 
old times ,vhen that trelllbling hand luade hiIu treluble. 
"l\larchioness," says he, bowing, a.nd on one knee, "is it 
only the hand I lllay have the honour of saluting?" For, 
accompanying that inward laughter, which the sight of 
such an astonishing old figure Inight well produce in the 
)
oung man, there was good 'will too, and the kindness of 
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consanguinity. She had been his father' 8 wife, and was 
his grandfather's daughter. She had suffered him in old 
days, and was kind to hiJn now after her fashion. _\.nd 
no, v that bar-sinister was renloved from Esmond's thought, 
and that secret opprobriuln no longer cast upon his mind, 
he was pleased to feel fanlily ties and own them-perhaps 
secretly vain of the sacrifice he had made, and to think 
that he, Esmond, was really the chief of his house, and 
only prevented by his own magnanimity from advancing his 
claim. 
)\t least, ever since he had learned that secret from his 
poor patron on his dying bed, actually as he was standing 
beside it, he had felt an independency which he had never 
known before, and which since did not desert hÜn. So he 
called his old aunt l\Ial'chioness, but with an air as if he 
,vas the ::\Iarquis of Esnlond 'v ho so addressed her. 
Did she read in the young gentleman's eyes, which hall 
now no fear of hers or their superannuated authority, that 
he knew or suspected the truth ahout his birth? SIH
 gave 
a start of RUl'prise at his altered luanner: indeed, it 'vas 
quite a different bearing to that of the Cambridge student 
,vho had paid her a visit two years since, and whom she 
had dismissed 'with five pieces sent by the grOOJll of the 
l'hamber. She eyeù hÜn, then treulbled a little more than 
was her wont, perhaps, and said, " WelC0111e, cousin," in a 
frightened voice. 
Ilis resolution, as has been said before, had been quite 
different, uanlely, so to bear hÜnself through life as if the 
<;eCl'et of his birth was not known to hin); but he suddenly 
and rightly determined on a different course. lIe asked 
that her ladyship's attendants shoulcl be dismissed, an(i 
,vhen they were private-"'Velcome, nephew, at least, 
Inadaln, it should he," he said. "A great Wl'ong has been 
done to me ana to you, and to Jny poor Inother, who is no 
Inore. " 
" I declare before heaven that I was guiltless of it," she 
("l'it?(l out, giving up her cause at once. l
 It 'was your 
,vicked father who-" 
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" Who brought this dishonour on our family," says Mr. 
Esmond. "I know it full well. I want to disturb no 
one. Those who are in present possession have been lllY 
dearest benefactors, and are quite innocent of intentional 
wrong to me. The late lord, my dear patron, kne'w' not 
the truth until a few lnonths before his death, when Father 
Holt brought the news to him." 
"The wretch! he had it in confession! he had it in con- 
fession! " cried out the Dov{ager Lady. 
" Not so. He learned it elsewhere as well as in confes- 
sion," 1\11'. ESlilOlld answered. " IVIy father, when wounded 
at the Boyne, -told the truth to a French priest, w.ho 'was 
in hiding after the battle, as well as to the priest there, at 
whose house he died. This gentleman did not think fit to 
divulge the story till he lnet with 1\11'. Holt at Saint Olner's. 
And the latter kept it back for his o,vn purpose, and until 
he had learned whether my mother was alive or no. She 
is dead years since, my poor patron told me with his dying 
breath, and I doubt him not. I do not know even whether 
I could prove a lllarriage. I would not if I could. I do 
not care to bring shame on our name, or grief upon those 
",holn I love, however hardly they may use llle. My 
father's son, madron, ,von't aggravate the wrong my father 
(lid you. Continue to be his widow, and give me your 
kindness. 'Tis all I ask from you; and I shall never 
speak of this matter again." 
"Mais vous êtes un noble jeune homme! " breaks out ill)"' 
lady, speaking, as usual ,vith her when she was agitated, 
in the French language. 
" Noblesse oblige," says Mr. Esmond, luaking her a lo,v 
bow. "There are those alive to whom, in return for their 
love to me, I often fondly said I would give my life away. 
Shall I be their enemy now, and quarrel about a title? 
'Vhat matters who has it? 'Tis ,vith the family still." 
"'Vhat can there be in that little prude of a woman that 
makes men sorc
ffole1' about her?" cries out my LadJ' 
Dowager. "She ,vas here for a IllOllth petitioning the 
King. She is pretty, and .well conserved; but she has not 
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the 'bel rtÚ.. In Ilis late l\Iajesty's Court aU the men pre- 
tended to admire her, and she ,vas no better than a little 
wax doll. She is better now, and looks the sister of her 
daughter; but ,vhat mean you an by bepraising her? 1'11'. 
Steele, who was in waiting on Prince George, seeing her 
with her two children going to Kensington, writ a poem 
about her, and says he shall wear her colours, and dress 
in black for the future. 
Ir. Congreve says he will write 
a' Mourning "\Yido,v,' that shall be better than his '
Iourn- 
ing Bride.' Though their husbands quarrelled and fought 
when that wretch Churphill deserted the King (for which 
he deserved to be, hung), Lady .:\larlhorough has again 
gone ,vild about the little ,vido,v; insulted me in my own 
drawing-room, by saying that 'twas not the old widow, but 
the young Viscountess, she had come to see. Little Castle- 
wood and little Lord Churchill are to be 8,vorll friends, 
and have boxed each other twice or thrice like brothers 
already. 'T'was that wicked young }Iohun who, coming 
back from the provinces last year, where he had disinterred 
her, raved about her all the winter; said she was a pearl 
set before swine; and killed poor stupid. Frank. The 
quarrel ,vas all about his wife. 1 know 't,vas all about 
her. 'Vas there anything betwef'n her and Mohun, 
nephew? Tell me now-was there anything? About 
yourself, I do not ask you to ans,ver questions." 
:ì\Ir. Esmond blushed up. " )[y lady's virtue is like that 
of a saint in heaven, Juad:un," he cried out. 
" Eh !-mon TIPveu. ::\Iany saints get to heaven aftel 
having a deal to repent of. I believe you are like all the 
rest of the fools, and madly in love with her." 
" Indeed, 1 loved and honoured h
l' before all the ,vorld," 
Esmond ans,vel'erd. " I take no shan1e in that." 
" And she has shut her door on you-given the living to 
that horrid young cub, son of that horrid old bear, Tusher, 
and says she will never see you more. 
follsienr J110n 
))
veu- we are alllikp that. 'Vhen 1 ,vas a young woman, 
I'nl pusitive that a thou
mud duels \ver
 fought about me. 
.And when poor :!\-[ousielU' de 
OUcllY dro,vned himself in 
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the canal at Bruges because I danced with Count Spring.. 
bock, I couldn't squeeze out a single tear, but danced tiU 
five o'clock the next lnornmg. 'Twas the Count-no, 
'twas lllY Lord Ormond that played the fiddles, and his 
Majesty did me the honour of dancing all night with me. 
-How you are grown! Yon have got the bel air. You 
are a black man. Our ESlnonds are all black. The little 
prude's son is fair; so ,vas his father-fair and stupid. 
You w
ere an ugly little 'wretch 'when you came to Castle- 
wood-you were all eyes, like a young crow . We intended 
you should be a priest. That awful Father Holt-ho'w he 
used to frighten llle when I 'was ill! I have a cOlllfortable 
director now-the Abbé Douillette-a dear man. We 
make llleagre on Fridays always. My cook is a devout 
pious lnan. Yon, of course, are of the right way of think- 
ing. They say the Prince of Orange is "ery ill indeed." 
In this way the old Do,vager rattled on relnorselessly to 
Mr. ESlnond, who 'was quite astounded with her present 
volubility, contrasting it with her former haughty beha- 
viour to him. But she had taken him into favour for the 
moment, and chose not only to like hiIn, as far as her 
nature perluitted, but to be afraid of him; and he found 
himself to be as fanÜliar 'with her now as a young luan, as, 
when a boy, he had been tilnorous and silent. She was as 
good as her word respecting hÍ1n. She introduced him to 
her company, of which she entertained a good deal-of the 
adherents of King J aUles of course-and a great deal of 
loud intriguing took place over her card-tables. She p
- 
sented Mr. ESll10nd as her kinsman to many persons of 
honour; she supplied hhn not illiberally with money, which 
he had no scruple ill accepting from her, considering the 
relationship which he bore to her, and the sacrifices which 
he himself was lnaking in behalf of the fan1ily. But hp 
had made up his lnind to continue at no ,voman's apron- 
strings longer; and perhaps had cast about how he should 
distinguish hilllself, and luakp hilnself a name, ,vhich his 
singular fortune had denied him. A discontent with his 
former bookish life and quietude,-a bitter feeling of revolt 
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at that slayerJ in ,vhich he had chosen to confine himself 
for the sake of those ,vhose hardness towards him made 
his heart bleed,-a restless wish to see men and the 'world, 
-led him to think of the militar)
 profession: at any rate, 
to desire to see a few campaigns, and accordingly he 
pressed his new l)atroness to get hinl a pair of colours; and 
one day had the honour of finding hilllself appointed an 
ensign in Colonel Quin' s regiment of Fusileers on the Irish 
establishmen t. 
1\11'. Esmond's COlllnlÍssion ,yas scarce three weeks old 
when that accident befell King 'Yilliam ,,'hich ended the 
life of the greatest, the wisest, the brayest, aud most 
clement soyereign w.hom England ever knew'. 'Twas the 
fashion of the hostile party to assail this great prince's 
reputation during his life; but the jOJ ,vhich they and all 
his enenlÍes in Europe showed at his death, is a proof of the 
terror in which they held hiln. Young as Esmond was, he 
was ,vise enough (and generous enough too, let it be said) 
to scorn that indecency of gratulation ,vhich broke out 
amongst the followers of King J aUles in London, upon the 
death of this illustrious prince, this invincible warrior, this 
wise and moderate statesman. Loyalty to the exiled 
king's fan1Ïly ,vas traditional, as' has been said, in that 
house to which 1\11'. Esmond belonged. His father's ,\ridow 
had all her hopes, SYUl pathies, recollections, prejudices, 
engaged on l{ing J aUles' s side; and wa
 certainly as noisy 
a conspirator as ever asserted the King's rights, or abused 
his opponent's, oyer a quadrille table or a dish of bohea. 
IIer ladyship's house swal'lued ,vith ecclesiastics, in dis- 
guise and out; with tale-bearers froul St. Germains; and 
quidnuncs that knew the last ne"
s froru "\Tersailles: naJ, 
the exact force and nunlber of the llext expedition which 
the French king was to send from Dunkirk, and which was 
to swallow up the Prince of Orange, his arm)
 and his 
court. She haa recei yed the Duke of Berwick '" hen ht' 
landed here in 096. She kept the glass he drank from, 
"owing she neyer would use it till she drank }{ing J allles 
th(
 Third's health in it on his 1\lajesty's return; she had 
J-Thackcray, Vol. 5 
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tokens f1'om the Queen, and relics of the saint who, if the 
story was true, had not always been a saint as far as she 
and many others were concerned. She believed in the 
n1Ïracles wrought at his tomb, and had a hundred authentic 
stories of wondrous cures effected by the blessed king's 
rosaries, the medals which he wore, the locks of his hair, 
or what not. Esmond remembered a score of marvellous 
tales which the credulous old 'v om an told him. There 
was the Bishop of Autun, that was healed of a malady he 
had for forty years, and which left him after he said Inass 
for the repose of the king's soul. There was 1\1. l\Iarais, 
a surgeon in Auvergne, 'who had a palsy in both his legs, 
.which was cured through the king's intercession. There 
was Philip Pitet, of the Benedictines, ,vho had a suffocat- 
ing cough, which well-nigh killed him, but he besought 
relief of heaven through the merits and intercession of the 
blessed king, and he straightway felt a profuse sweat 
breaking out all over him, and \vas recovered perfectly. 
And there \vas the wife of 1\10ns. Lepervier, dancing-master 
to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, who was entirely eased of a 
rheumatism by the king's intercession, of which miracle 
there could be no doubt, for her surgeon and his appren- 
tice had given their testinlony, under oath, that they did 
not in any way contribute to the cure. Of these tales, and 
a thousand like them, :VII'. Esmond believed as much as he 
chose. His kins\voman's greater faith had s\vallow for 
thelll all. 
The English High Church party did not adopt these 
legends. But truth and honour, as they thought, bound 
them to the exiled king's side; nor had the banished family 
any warmer supporter than that kind lady of Castlewood, 
in whose house Esmond ,vas brought up. She influenced 
her husband, very much more perhaps than my lord kne-w, 
,vho admired his ,vife prodigiously though he might be 
inconstant to her, and \y-ho, adveí'se to the trouble of think- 
ing hinlself, gladly enough 'adopted the opinions which she 
chose for hun. To one of her simple and faithful heart, 
allegiance to any sovereign but the one was impossible. 
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To serve King 'Yillia111 for interest's sake would have been 
a monstrous hypocrisy and treason. Her pure conscience 
could no more have consented to it than to a theft, a for- 
gery, or any other base action. Lord Castlewood might 
have been won over, no doubt, but his wife never could: 
and he submitted his conscience to hers in this case as he 
did in lllost others, ,vhen he was not tempte<l too sorely. 
And it was fronl his affection and gratitude lllost likely, 
and from that eager devotion for his luistress, 'which char- 
acterized all Esmond's 
routh, that the roung 111an sub- 
scribed to this, and other articles of faith, which his fond 
benefactress set him. Had sh
 been a Whig, he had been 
one; had she follo"red 1\11'. Fox, and turned Quaker, no 
doubt he ,vould have abjured ruffles and a periwig, and 
ha ve forsworn swords, lace-coats, and clocked stockings. 
In the scholars' boyish disputes at the University, where 
parties ran very high, Esnlond ,vas noted as a Jacobite, 
and very likely from vanity as much as affection took the 
side of his fami! y. 
Almost the whole of the clergy of the country and Illore 
than a half of the nation ,vere on this side. (Jurs is the 
most loyal people in the ,,"orld surely; ,ve admire our 
kings, and are faithful to them long after they have ceased 
to be true to us. 'Tis a wonder to anyone ,yho looks baek. 
at the history of the Stuart family to think how they 
kicked their crowns away from them; how' they flung away 
chances after chances; ,vhat treasures of loyalty they dis- 
sipated, and how fatally they ,\pere bent on eouslunlnating 
their own ruin. If ever men had fidelity, 'twafS they; if 
ever men squandered opportunity, 'bvas.the
r; and, of all 
the enemies they had, they themselves ,\pere the most 
fatal. '*' 
'Yhen the Princess Anne succeeded, tIu::\ wearied nation 
was glad enough to cry a truce from all these ,val's, ('011- 
troversies, and conspiracies, and to accept in the person of 


* 'i11T'67rOl, oiov ð'ÍJ vu {1toÌ;ç ßpoToì aiTl6CJVTat" 
f
 7ífltCJ1I ráp 9 Q (Jl K{zte' ÉflflEVat, oi ð
 Kaì ai/TOt 
(1(:)1j (Jil' åja(JRa,)J
/(Jl1' {'1f'Èp fl6p(ll' åÎ> t:' f lOl'(J'f1.'. 
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a Princess of the blood royal a cOlnpron1Ïse between the 
pa
ties into which the country 'vas divided. The Tories 
could serve under her with easy consciences; though a Tory 
herself, she represented the triumph of the "\Yhig opinion. 
The people of England, always liking that their Princes 
should be attached to their o\vn families, were pleased to 
think the Princess was faithful to hers; and up to the very 
last day and hour of her reign, and but for that fatality 
which he inherited from his fathers along with their claÍlns 
to the English crown, King James the Third might have 
worn it. But he neither kne,v how to wait an opportu- 
nity, nor to use it when he had it; he ,vas ventureSOllle 
when he ought to have been cautious, and cautious when 
he ought to have dared everything. 'Tis with a sort of 
rage at his inaptitude that one thinks of his melancholy 
story. Do the Fates deal more specially ,vith kings than 
with common men? One is apt to inlagine so, in" consider- 
ing the history of that royal race, in whose behalf so much 
fidelity, so much val our , so much blood were desperately 
and bootlessly expended. 
The King dead then, the Princess Anne (ugly Anne 
Hyde's daughter, our Dowager at Chelsey called her) was 
proclaimed by trumpeting heralds all over the town from 
Westminster to Ludgate Hill, amidst immense jubilations 
of the people. 
. Next week my Lord ::\tlarlborough was promoted to the 
Garter, and to be Captain-General of her J.\1Iajesty's forces 
at home and abroad.. This appointment only inflamed the 
Dowager's rage, or, as she thought it, her fidelity to hel" 
rightful sovereign. "The Princess is but a pUl)pet in the 
hands of that fury of a woman, who comes into my draw- 
ing-room and insults me to my face. 'Vhat can come to a 
country that is given over to such a woman?" says the 
Dowager: "As for that double-faced traitor, my Lord 
Marlborough, he has betrayed every man and every woman 
,vith whom he has had to deal, except his horrid wife, ,vho 
lnakes him tremble. 'Tis all over ,vith the country when 
it has got into the clutches of such wretches 
s these." 
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Esmond's old kinswoman saluted the new powers ill this 
,vay; but some good fortune at last occurred to a family 
which stood in great need of it, by the ad,rancement of 
these famous personages, ,vho benefited humbler people 
that had the luck of being ill their fayour. Before 1\1r. 
Esmond left England ill the nlonth of August, and being 
then at Portsmouth, ,,,here he had joined his regiment, and 
w.as busy at drill, leaLning the practice and mysteries of 
the musket and pike, he heard that a l)ension on the Stanlp 
Office had been got for his late beloyed nlÏstress, and that 
the young 
listress Beatrix ".as also to be taken into court. 
So nluch good, at least, had COlne of the poor widow's yisit 
to London, not revenge upon her husband's eneluies, but 
reconcilement to old friends, W110 pitied, and seemed in- 
clined to serve her. As for the comrades in prison and 
the late misfortune, Colonel \Vestbury ,yas with the 
Captain-General gone to Holland; Captain l\t:acartlley ,\.as 
now at Portsmouth, "rith his reginleut of Fusileers and the 
force under command of his Grace the Duke of Ormond, 
hound for Spain it was said; my Lord "... ar,,'ick ,vas rp- 
hlrned home; and Lord l\Iohun, so far from being punished 
for the homicide which had brought so much grief and 
change into the Esmond falUily, ,vas gone in cOlupanyof 
my Lord 
lacclesfield' s splendid embassy to the Elector of 
IIanover, carrying the Garter to his Highness, and a com- 
l)limentary letter froll the Queen. 
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FROM such fitful lights as could be cast upon his dark 
history by the broken narrative of his poor patron, torn by 
remorse and struggling in the last pangs of dissolution, 
:Mr. Esmond had been made to understand so far, that his 
mother was long since dead; and so there could be no ques- 
tion as regarded her or her honour, tarnished by her hus- 
band's desertion and injury, to influence her son in any 
steps ,vhich he might take either for prosecuting or relin- 
quishing his own just claims. It appeared from my poor 
lord's hurried confession, that he had been made acquainted 
,vith the real facts of the case only two years since, ,vhen 
}Ir. Holt visited him, and would have implicated him in 
one of those many conspiracies by 'v hich the secret leaders 
of King James's party in this country 'were ever endeavour- 
ing to destroy the Prince of Orange's life or l)ower: con- 
spiracies so like lllurder, so cowardly in the Ineans used, 
so wicked in the end, that our nation has sure ùone ,veIl in 
throwing off all allegiance and fidelity to the unhappy 
family that could not vindicate its right except by such 
treachery-by such dark intrigue and base agents. Therq 
were designs against ICing 'Villialn that ,vere no more hon- 
ourable than the ambushes of cut-throats and footpads. 
'Tis hunliliating to think that a great l:>rince, possessor of 
a great and sacred right, and 'upholder of a great cause, 
should have stooped to su.ch baseness of assassination and 
treasons as are proved by the unfortunate ICing J aines' s 
O"wn 'warrant and sign manual given to his supporters in 
this country. ''"'"hat he and they called levying 'val' ,vas, 
in truth, no better than instigating lnurder. The noble 
Prince of Orange burst magnanimously through those feeble 
Ineshes of conspiracy in ,vhich his 
nemies tried to envelope 
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him: it seemed as if their cowardly daggers broke upon 
the breast of his undaunted resolution. After ICing 
.J ames's death, the Queen and her people at St. Germains 
-priests and women for the most part-continued their 
intrigues in behalf of the young Prince, Jaines the Third, 
as he was called in France and by his party here (this 
Prince, or Chevalier de St. George, was born in the same 
year ,vith ESll10nd's YOlmg pupil Frank, my Lord V"is- 
count's son); and the Prince's affairs, being in the hands 
of priests and women, were conducted as priests and 
WOluen ,vill conduct theIn, artfully, cruelly, feebly, and to 
a certain bad issue. The moral of the Jesuits' story I 
think as wholeso111e a one as ever ,vas writ: the artfullest, 
the 'wisest, the most toilsome, and dexterous plot-builders 
in the ,vorIel-there ahvays comes a day 'v hen the roused 
public indignation kicks their flinlsy edifice down, and 
sends its co\vardlyenemies a-flying. 
Ir. Swift hath finely 
described that passion for intrigue, that love of secrecy, 
slander, and lying, ,vhich belongs to weak people, hangers- 
on of ,veak ('ourts. ' Tis the nature of such to hate and 
envy the strong, aud conspire their ruin; and the conspir- 
acy succeeds very ,veIl, and everything presages the Rati::)- 
factory overthrow of the great victim; until one day Gulli- 
ver rouses hÜnself, shakes off the little vermin of an eneluy, 
aud walks away unnlolested. .A.h! the Irish soldiers nÜght 
we}] say after the Royne, "Change kings with us, and we 
will fight it over again." Indeed, the fight was not fair 
between the two. 'T,vas a weak, priest-ridden, WOlnan- 
ridden ulan, with such puny allies and weapon
 a
 his o,vn 
poor nature led him to choo
e, contending against the 
schemes, the generalship, the 'wisdom, and the heart of a 
hero. 
On one of these lliany coward's errands then, (for, a8 I 
view thelll now, I can call thelll no le
s,) 1'[1'. Holt had 
(
OlIle to my lord at Castlewood, proposing some infaUible 
plan for the Prince of Orange's destruction, in whieh IllY 
Lord \Tiscount, loyalist as he was, had indignantly l'efu
èt.l 
to join. _\s far 
s :\Lr. ESlll0IH.1 could gather froln hi!> 
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dying words, Holt came to n1r lord with a plan of insur- 
rection, and offer of the rene'wal, in his person, of that 
marquis's title ,,
hich King Jalues had conferred on the 
preceding viscount; and on refusal of this bribe, a threat 
was made, on Holt's part, to upset m:r Lord Viscount's 
claim to his estate and title of Castlew-ood altogether. To 
back this astounding piece of intelligence, of which Henry 
ESlllond's patron now had the first light, Holt came armecl 
'with the late lord's dying declaration, after the affair of 
the Boyne, at Trim, in Ireland, made both to the Irish 
priest and a E'rench ecclesiastic of Holt's order, that was 
with King James's arlllY. Holt showed, or pretended to 
sho,v, the luarriage certificate of the late 'Tiscount Esmond 
'with my Inother, in the city of Brussels, in the year 1677, 
,vhen the viscount, then Thomas Esmond, was serving with 
the English army in Flanders; he could show, he said, 
that this Gertrude, deserted by her husband long since, 
was alive, and a professed nun in the year 1685, at Brus- 
sels, in which year Thomas ESlnolld married his uncle's 
daughter, Isabella, now called 'Tiscountess Dowager of 
Castlewood; an(llea\
ing him, for twelve hours, to consider 
this astounding ne,vs (so the poor dying lord said), disap- 
peared with his papers in the mysterious way in which he 
came. Esmond kne,v how', ,veIl enough: by that window 
from which he had seen the Father issue :-but there was no 
need to explain to IUY poor lord, only to gather from his 
parting lips the words ,vhich he would soon be able to 
utter no more. 
Ere the t,vel,re hours ,\"ere over, Holt himself ,vas a 
prisoner, implicated in Sir John Fenwick's conspiracy, and 
locked up at Hexton first, whence he ,vas transferred to 
the Tower; leaving the poor Lord Viscount, who was not 
a,vare of the others being taken, in daily apprehension of 
his return, when (as IllY Lord Castlewood declared, calling 
God to witness, and with tears in his dying eyes) it had 
been his intention at once to give up his estate and his title 
to their proper o,vner, and to retire to his o,vn house at 
'Valcote ,vith his family. " And would to God I had done 
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it," the poor lord said. "I ,volùd not ùe here now, 
wounded to death, a miserable, stricken lllall! " 
}ly lord waited day after day, anù, as may be supposed, 
no messenger came; but at a month's end Holt got means 
to convey to him a message out of the Tower, which ,vas 
to this effect: that he should consider all unsaid that had 
been said, and that things were as they were. 
"I had a sore temptation," said nlY poor lord. "Since 
I had come into this cursed title of Castlewood, which 
hath never prospered 'with me, I have spent far more than 
the income of that estate, and my paternal one, too. I 
calculated all my means do\vn to the last shilling, and 
found I never could pay you back, my poor Harry, whose 
fortune I had had for twelve years. l\;Iy wife and children 
must have gone out of the house dishonoured, and beggars. 
God knows, it hath been a miserable one for me and mine. 
Like a co\vard, I chmg to that respite which Holt gave 
me. I kept the truth from Rachel and you. I tried to 
win money of Mohtm, and only plunged deeper into debt; 
I scarce dared look thee in the face when I saw thee. This 
s,vord hath been hanging over my head these two years. 
I s,vear I felt happy when l\Iohun's blade entered my 
side. " 
After lying ten months in the Tower, Holt, against 
WhOlll nothing could be found except that he ,vas a Jesuit 
priest, known to be in l{ing James's interest, was put on 
shipboard by the incorrigible forgiveness of King 'Yïllialll, 
vrho promised him, how
ver, a hanging if ever he should 
again set foot on English shore. 1\Iore than once, whilst 
h
 was in prison himself, ESllloud had thought where those 
papers could be, which the Jesuit had shown to his patron, 
and which had such an interest for hÍ1ns
lf. They '\\ ere 
not found on 1\[1'. Holt's person when that Eather was ap- 
prehended, for had such been the case my Lords of the 
Couucil had seen them, and this family history had long 
since been made public. However, Esmond careù not to 
seek the papers. His resolution being taken; his poor 
Inother dead; what matter to him that documents existed 
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proving his right to a title ,vhich he ,vas deternlined not to 
claim, and of w"hich he vowed never to deprive that family 
which he loyed best in the world? Perhaps he took a 
greater pride out of his sacrifice than he ,,,"ould have had 
in those honours w"hich he was resolyed to forego. Again, 
as long as these titles ,vere not forthcoluing, Esmond's 
kinsluan, dear young Francis, "'''as the honourable and un- 
disputed o,vner of the Castle,vood estate and title. The 
mere word of a Jesuit could not overset Frank's right of 
occupancy, and so Esmond's lnind felt actually at ease to 
think the papers were missing, and in their absence his 
dear mistress and her son the la,vful Lady and Lord of 
Castlewood. 
Very soon after his libertion, lVIr. .Eslnond made it his 
business to ride to that village of Ealing where he had 
passed his earliest years in this country, and to see if his 
old guardians ,vere still alive and inhabitants of that place. 
l{ut the only relique ,vhich he found of old 1\1. Pastoureau 
,vas a stone in the churchyard, ,vhich told that Athanasius 
Pastoureau, a native of Flanders, lay there buried, aged 
87 years. The old man's cottage, ,vhich Esmond perfectly 
l'ecollected, and the garden <,vhere in his childhood he had 
passed many hours of play and reverie, and had many a 
beating frOin his terInagant of a foster-Inother), were no,v 
in the occupation of quite a different falllÍly; and it ,vas 
with difficulty that he could learn in the village 'v hat had 
come of Pastoureau's wido\v and children. The clerk of 
the parish recollected her-the old man ,vas scarce altered 
in the fourteen years that had passed since last Esnlond 
set eyes on hi:Rl. It appeared she had pretty soon consoled 
herself after the death of her old husband, ,vhom she ruled 
over, by taking a new' one younger than herself, who spent 
her Inoney and ill-treated her and her children. The girl 
died; one of the boys 'listed; the other had gone appren- 
tice. Old 1\11'. Rogers, the clerk, said he had heard that 
1\irs. Pastoureau ,vas dead too. She and her husband had 
left Ealing this seven year; and so 1\:11'. ESlllond's hopes of 
gaining any inforluation regarding his parentage fro III this 
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family were brought to an end. He gave the old clerk a 
cI'own-piece for his news, slniling to think of the time 
w hen he and his little playfellows had slunk out of the 
churchyard or hidden behind the gravestones, at the ap- 
proach of this a,vful authority. 
'Vho was his mother? 'Vhat had her name been? 'Vhen 
did she die? Esmond longed to find some one 'who could 
answer these questions to him, and thought even of put- 
ting them to his aunt the Viscountess, who had innocently 
taken the name which 1Jelonged of right to Henry's mother. 
But she knew nothing, or chose to know nothing, on this 
subject, nor, indeed, could ßilr. Esmond press her much to 
speak on it. Father Holt ,vas the only man who could 
enlighten him, and Esmond felt he must wait until some 
fresh chance or ne,v intrigue n1Ïght put hÍIn face to face 
with his old friend, or bring that restless indefatigable 
spirit back to England again. 
The appointment to his ensigncy, and the preparations 
necessary for the campaign, presently gave the young gpn- 
tleman other matters to think of. His new patroness 
treated him very kindly and liberally; she promised to 
make interest and pay money, too, to get hinl a cornpany 
speedily; she bade him procure a handsome outfit, both of 
clothes and of arlns, and ,vas pleased to admire him \v hen 
he maùe his first appparance in his laced scarlet coat, and 
to pernlÏt him to salute her on the occasion of this inter- 
esting investiture. "Red," says she, tossing up her old 
head, "hath always been th
 colour worn by the ESlllonds." 
...\.nd so her ladyship wore it on her own cheeks very faith- 
fully to the last. She ,vould ha ve him be dressed, she 
')aid, as became his father's son, and paid cheerfully for 
his five-ponnd beaver, hiR black buckled periwig, and his 
fine holland shirts, and his swords, and his pistols, lliounted 
with silver. Since the day he ,vas born, poor Harry had 
never looked such a fine gentleman: his liberal steprnother 
filled his purse with guineas, too, some of which Captain 
Steele and a fe,v choice spirits helped I-Iarry to spend in 
an entertainment which Dick ordered (and, indeed, ,vonld 
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have paid for, but that he had 110 Inoney when the reckon- 
ing was called for; nor "rould the landlord give him any 
more credit) at the" Garter," over against the gate of the 
Palace, in Pall l\iall. 
The old Y'iscountess, indeed, if she had done Esmond 
any 'wrong formerly, seellled inclined to repair it by the 
present kindness of her behaviour: she embraced him copi- 
ously at parting, ,vept plentifully, bade him ,vrite by every 
packet, and gave him an inestimable relic, ,vhich she be- 
sought hilll to 'veal' round hit" neck-a llledal, blessed by I 
know not ,vhat pope, and worn by his late sacred Majesty 
King James. So ESIllOlld arrived at his regiment 'with a 
better equipage than lllOSt young officers could afford. He 
was _older than most of his seniors, and had a further ad- 
vantage ,vhirh belonged but to very few of the army gen- 
tlemen in his day-many of whom could do little more 
than ,vrite their names-that he had read much, both at 
home and at the U ni versity, was master of t\VO or three 
languages, and had that further education which neither 
hooks nor years will give, but which some men get from 
the silent teaching of adversity. She is a great schoo
is- 
tress, as many a poor fello\v kno,vs, that hath held his 
hand out to her ferule, and whimpered o\
er his lesson be- 
fore her awful chair. 
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CHAPTER 'T. 


I GO ON THE VIGO BAY EXPEDITION. TASTE SAL1'- 
WATER AND Sl\IELL POWDER. 


THE first expedition in which 1\11'. Esmond had the 
honour to be engaged, rather resembled one of the in \"a- 
....... 
sions projected by the redoubted Captain A '''01')'" or Captain 
ICidd, than a war between crowned heads, carried on by 
generals of rank and honour. On the 1st day of July, 
1702, a great fleet, of a hundred and fifty sail, set sail 
from Spithead, under the comnland of Admiral Shovell, 
having on board 12,000 troops, ,vith his Grace the Duke 
of Ormond as the Capt. -General of the expedition. One 
of these 12,000 heroes having never been to sea before, 01', 
at least, only once in his infancy, 'when he made the voyage 
to England from that unknown country where he was born 
-one of those 12,000-the junior ensign of Colonel Quin's 
regiment of Fusileers-was in a quite unheroic state of cor- 
poral prostration a few hours after sailing; and an enemy, 
had he boarded the ship, would have had easy work of 
hÏ1n. From Portsmouth ,\Te put into Plrmouth, and took 
in fresh reinforcelnents. We "'"ere off Finisterre on the 
31st of July, so Esmond's table-book informs him: and 
on the 8th of August made the rock of Lisbon. By this 
time the Ensign was gro\vn as bold as an admiral, and a 
week after\vards had the fortune to be under fire for the 
first time-and under water, too,-his boat being swampe(l 
in the surf in Toros Bay, ,,,here the troops landed. The 
ducking of his new coat w'as all the harm the young soldier 
got in this expedition, for, indeed, the Spaniards made 110 
stand before our troops, and were not in strength to do so. 
But the campaign, if not ,,"ery glorious, ,,,"as ver.r pleas- 
ant. N e,v sights of nature, by sea and land-a life of 
action, bf'ginning now for the first time-occupied and ex- 
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cited the young man. The many accidents, and the routine 
of shipboard-the military duty-the new acquaintances, 
both of his comrades in arms, and of the officers of the 
fleet-served to cheer and occupy his mind, and 'waken it 
out of that selfish depression in ,vhich his late unhappy 
fortunes had plunged him. He felt as if the ocean sepa- 
rated him from his past care, and welcomed the new era 
of life which was dawning for him. 'V ounds heal rapidly 
in a heart of two-and-twenty; hopes revive daily; and 
courage rallies in spite of a man. Perhaps, as Esmond 
thought of his late despondency and melancholy, and how 
irremediable it had seemed to him, as he lay ill his prison 
a few months back, he was almost mortified in his secret 
mind at finding himself so cheerful. 
To see ,vith one's own eyes men and countries, is better 
than reading all the books of travel in the world: and it 
was with extreme delight and exultation that the young 
man fonnd himself actually on his grand tour, and in the 
view of people and cities which he had read about as a 
boy. He beheld war for the first time-the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of it, at least, if not much of the danger. 
He saw actually, and with his own eyes, those Spanish 
cavaliers and ladies whom he had beheld in imagination in 
that immortal story of Cervantes, ,vhich had been the de- 
light of his youthful leisure. 'Tis forty years since 1\'11'. 
Esmond witnessed those scenes, but they remain as fresh 
in his memory as on the day when first he sa'v them as a 
YOJ.lng man. A cloud, as of grief, that had lowered over 
hin1, and had 'wrapped the last years of his life in gloom, 
seemed to clear away from Esmond during this fortunate' 
voyage and campaign. His energies seemed to awaken 
and to expand under a cheerful sense of freedom. 'Vas his 
heart secretly glad to have escaped from that fond but 
ignoble bondage at home? 'Vas it that the inferiority to 
which the idea of his base birth had compelled him, van- 
ished with the knowledge of that secret, which though, 
perforce, kept to himself, was yet enough to cheer and 
console him? At any rate, young Esmond of the army 
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,vas quite a different being to the sad little dependant of 
the kind Castlew.ood household, and the Inelancholy stu- 
dent of Trinity \Valks; discontented "rith his fate, and 
,vith the vocation into ,vhich that drove him, and thinking, 
with a secret indignation, that the cassock and bands, and 
the very sacred office w'ith w.hich he had once proposed to 
invest himself, ,vere, in fact, but marks of a servitude 
which was to continue all his life long. For, disguise it 
as he might to himself, he had all along felt that to be 
Castle,vood's chaplain .was to be Castle,vood's inferior still, 
and that his life .was but to be a long, hopeless servitude. 
So, indeed, he was far from grudging his old friend Tonl 
Tusher's good fortune (as Tom, no doubt, thought it). 
IIad it been a mitre and I-Aanlbeth ,vhich his friends offered 
him, and not a snlall liying and a country parsonage, he 
would have felt as much a sla\"e in one case as in the other, 
and was quite happy and thankful to be free. 
The bravest luan I ever knew in the army, and w'ho ha(l 
been present iu most of !{iug 'Yilliam's actions, as w'ell as 
in the campaigns of the great Duke of 
Iarlborough, could 
never be got to tell us of any achievement of his, except 
that once Prince Eugene ordered him up a tree to recon- 
noitre the elleluy, ,vhieh feat ht' could not achieye on 
account of the horseman's boots he wore; and on another 
day that he ,vas yery nearly taken prisoner because of these 
jackboots, "rhich prevented hilll from running aw'ay. The 
present narrator shall inlÌtate this laudable reserye, and 
cloth not intend to dwell upon his nlÎlitary exploits, ,vhich 
,vere in truth not very different froln those of a thousand 
other gentlelnen. This first campaign of Mr. Esmond's 
lasted but a few dars; and as a score of Looks have been 
writtell concerning it, it nlar be disl11Íssed ,'cry briefly here. 
'Yhen our fleet came ,,'ithill ,'iew uf Cadiz, our COlliluan- 
ùer sent a boat ,,'ith a 'white flag aHd a couple of officers to 
the Governor of Cadiz, Don Scipio de Brancaccio, with a 
l
ttér frOlll his Grace, in ,,'hich he hoped that as Don Scipio 
haù forlnerly 
erYed "rith t}w Austrians against the FreuC'h, 
'twas to be hoVed that his Excl>Uency would now dcclare 
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himself against the French I{ing, and for the Austrian in 
the war between J{ing Philip and J{ing Charles. But his 
Excellency, Don Scipio, prepared a reply, in \vhich he 
announced that, having served his former king ,vith honour 
and fidelity, he hoped to exhibit the same loyalty and de- 
votion towal'ds his pres
nt sovereign, King Philip V.; and 
by the time this letter ,vas ready, the two officers had been 
tak
n to see the to,vn, and the Alameda, and the theatre, 
\vhere bull-fights are fought, and the convents, ,vhere the 
admirable works of Don Bartholomew 
Iurillo inspired one 
of them with a great ,vonder and delight-such as he had 
never felt before-concerning this divine art of painting; 
and these sights over, and a handsome refection and choco- 
late being served to the English gentlemen, they were 
accompanied back to their shallop with every courtesy, and 
,vere the only two officers of the English army that saw at 
that time that famous city. 
The general tried the power of another proclamation on 
the Spaniards, in which he announced that we only C3Jne 
in the interest of Spain and ICing Charles, and for our- 
selves ,vanted to make no conquest nor settlement in Spain 
at all. But all this eloquence ,vas lost upon the Spaniards, 
it would seem: the Captain-General of Andalusia would 
no more listen to us than the Governor of Cadiz; and in 
reply to his Grace's proclamation, the Marquis of Villada- 
rias fired off another, which those ,vho knew the Spanish 
thought rather the best of the t\VO; and of this nunlber 
,vas Harry Esmond, ,vhose kind Jesuit in old days had in- 
structed him, who no\v had the honour of translating for 
his Grace these harmless documents of war. There was 
a hard touch for his Grace, and, indeed, for other generals 
in her l\Iajesty's service, in the concluding sentence of the 
Don: "That he and his council had the generous example 
of their ancestors to follow, 'v ho had never yet sought 
their elevation in the blood or in the flight of their kings. 
, Mori pro patria' was his device, which the Duke might 
communicate to the Princess ,vho governed England." 
'Vhether the troops ,vere angry at this repartee or no, 
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'tis certain something put them in a fur.r; for, not being 
able to get possession of Cadiz, our people seized upon Port 
St. l\lary's and sacked it, burning down the merchants' 
storehouses, getting drunk "rith the famous winef3 there, 
pillaging and robbing quiet houses and cOllvents, murder- 
ing and doing 'VOl'se. And the only blood whi('h l\'Ir. Es- 
mond drew in this shauleful calupaign, was the knocking 
down an English sentinel with a half-pike, \vho "ras offer- 
ing insult to a poor trembling nUll. Is she going to turn 
out a beauty? or a princess? or perhaps Esmond's mother 
that he had lost anù never seen? 
\.las no, it ,vas but a 
poor ,vheezyold dropsical 'VOlllan, with a ,vart upon her 
nose. But having been early taught a part of the Roman 
religion, he never had the horror of it that some Protes- 
tants have shown, and seem to think to be a part of ours. 
After the pillage and plunder of St. l\'lary's, and an 
assault upon a fort or two, the troops all took shipping, 
and finished their expedition, at any rate, Inore brilliantly 
than it had begun. Hearing that the French fleet 'vith a 
great trea8ure ,vas in Vigo Bay, our Admirals, Rooke and 
Hopson, pursued the enenlY thither; the troops landed an(l 
carried the forts that protected the bay, Hopson passing 
the boom first on board his ship the "Torbay," and the 
rest of the ships, English and Dutch, following hili. 
Twenty ships ,vere burned 01' taken in the Port of Redon- 
dilla, and a vast deal more plunder than was ever accounte(l 
for; but poor men before that expedition were rich after- 
wards, and so often ,vas it found and remarked that the 
'
igo officers came home with pockets full of money, that 
the notorious Jack Shafto, who Inade such a figure at the 
coffee-houses and gaming-tables in London, and gave out 
that he had been a soldier at '
igo, owned, ,vhen he ,vas 
about to be hanged, that Bagshot Heath had been "'is ,rigo, 
and that he only spoke of La Reùolldilla to turn Rway 
l)eople's eyes fronl the real l)laee 'where the booty lay. 
Indeed, llounslow or V'igo-'which matters much? The 
latter was a baa business, though 
Ir. Addison aid sing its 
praises in Latin. That honest gentlcIUau.'S muse had au 
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eye to the main chance; and I doubt whether she saw..much 
inspiration ill tèe losing side. 
But though Esmond, for his part, got no share of this 
fabulous booty, one great prize which he had out of the 
campaign was, that excitement of action and change of 
scene, which shook off a great deal of his previous melan- 
choly. He learnt at any rate to hear his fate cheerfully. 
He brought back a browned face, a heart resolute enough, 
and a little pleasant store of knowledge and observation, 
froIn that expedition, which was over with the autumn, 
'v hen the troops ,vere back in England again; and ESlllond 
giving up his post of secretary to General Lunlley, whose 
comnland was over, and parting with that officer with 
lllany kind expressions of good-will on the General's side, 
had leave to go to London, to see if he could push his for- 
tunes any way further, and found hiInself once lllore in 
his do\vager aunt's comfortable quarters at Chelsey, and 
in greater favour than ever with the old lady. He propiti- 
ated her with a present of a comb, a fan, and a black 
mantle, such as the ladies of Cadiz ,veal', and ,vhich my 
Lady 'Tiscountess pronounced became hel' style of beauty 
mightily. Aud she ,vas greatly edified at hearing of that 
story of his rescue of the nun, and felt very little doubt 
but that her King James's relic, which he had always duti- 
fully worn in his desk, had kept him out of danger, and 
averted the shot of the enemy. l\Iy lady Inade feasts for 
him, introduced him to more company, and pushed his 
fortunes ,vith such ellthusiasln and success, that she got a 
promise of a company fOI' hÏ1n through the Lady 
[arl- 
borough's interests, who ,vas graciously pleased to accept 
of a dimllond worth a couple of hundred guineas, which 
1\11'. ESlllond was enabled to present to her ladyship through 
his aunt's bounty, and who promised that she would take 
charge of Esmond's fortune. lIe haù the honour to make 
his appearance at the Queen's dra,ving-room occasionally, 
and to frequent my Lord l\tlarlborough's levées. That 
great man received the young one with very especial favour, 
so Esmond's comraùes said, and deigned to say that he had 
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received the best reports of 1\11'. Esnlond, both for courage 
and ability, 'v hereon you may be sure the young gentleman 
made a profound bow, and expressed hÏ1nself eager to serve 
under the most distinguished captain in the world. 
'Vhilst his business was going on th us prosperously, Es- 
mond had his share of pleasure- too, and made his appear- 
ance along with other young gentlemen at the coffee-houses, 
the theatres, and the )Iall. He longed to hear of his dear 
luistress and her family: lllany a tÏ1ne, ill the nlÍdst of the 
gaieties and pleasures of the town, his heart fondly reverted 
to them; and often as the young fellow"s of his society 
'vere making merry at the tavern, and calling toasts (as 
the fashion of that day ,vas) over their wine, Esnlond 
thought of persons-of two fair wonleu, 'VhOlll he had been 
used to adore almost, and enlptied his glass ,vith a sigh. 
By this time the elder Viscountess had grown tired again 
of the younger, and whenever she spoke of my lord"s 
widow, 'twas in terms by no means COlllplinlentary to,vards 
that poor lady: the younger woman not needing her pro- 
tection any longer, the elder abused her. :i\Iost of the 
fanlily quarrels that I have seen in life (saving always 
those arising from money-disputes, ,vhell a division of bvo- 
pence half-penny ,vill often drive the dearest relatives into 
,val' and estrangement,) spring out of jealousy and en vy. 
,Jack and TOIU, born of the same family and to the same 
fortune, live very cordially together, not until Jack is 
ruin{-'d 'v hen TOlll deserts hinl, but until TOlll makes a sud- 
d(--'n rifle in pro
perity, ,vhich Jack can't forgive. Ten 
times to one 'tis the unprosperous man that is angry, not 
the other who is in fault. 'Tis :\I1's. Jack, who can only 
afford a chair, that sickens at }\[1's. 'rOlll'S new coach-and- 
six, ('rics out against her sist{-'r's airs, and sets her husband 
against his brother. ' Tis Jack who sees his brother shak- 
iug hands ,vith a lord (with whom Jack 'VOtllù like to ex- 
change snuff-boxes himself), that goes hOlne anù tells his 
wife ho,v poor Tonl is spoiled, he fear::;, and no better than 
a sneak, para
ite, anù beggar on horseùa(.k. I reInember 
how furious the coffee-house wits were ,vith Dick Steele 
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,vhen he set up his coach and fine house at Bloomsbury: 
they began to forgive hinl ,vhen the bailiffs were after him, 
and abused IVlr. Addison for selling Dick's country-house. 
And yet Dick in the sponging-house, or Dick in the Park, 
,vith his four mares and plated harness, ,vas exactly the 
sanle gentle, kindly, iUIPl'oyident, jovial Dick Steele: and 
yet 1\11'. Addisoll was perfectly I'ight in getting the money 
,vhich was his, and not giving up the amount of his just 
claim, to be spent by Dick upon champagne and fiddlers, 
laced clothes, fine furniture, and parasites, J e,v and Chris- 
tian, lnale and female, "rho clung to hiIn. As, according 
to the famous maxim of l\Ionsieur de Rochefoucault, "in 
our friends' misfortunes there's sOlnething secretly pleasant 

o us ;" so, on the other hand, their good fortune is dis- 
agreeable. If 'tis hard for a lllaIl to bear his own good 
luck, 'tis harder still for his friends to bear it for him; 
and but few of them ordinarily can stand that trial: 
,vhereas one of the" precious uses" of adversit
.. is, that it 
is a great reconciler; that it brings back averted kindness, 
disarms animosity, and causes yesterda
T' s eneluy to fling 
his hatred aside, and hold out a hand to the fallen friend 
of old days. There's pity and love, as ,veIl as envy, in 
the same heart and to,vards the same perSOll. The ri valrr 
stops 'when the conlpetitor tumbles; and, as I view it, .we 
should look at these agreeable and disagreeable qualities of 
our humanity humbly alike. They are consequent and 
natural, and our kindness and meanness both manly. 
So you may either I'ead the sentence, that the elder of 
. Esmond's two kins.women pardoned the younger her beauty, 
when that had lost somewhat of its freshness, perhaps; 
and forgot most of her grievances against the other, when 
the subject of them was no longer pros!)erous and enviable; 
or ,ve may say more benevolently (but the sum comes to 
the same figures, worked either ,yay,) that Isabella re- 
pented of her unkindness towards Rachel, when Rachel 
w.as unhappy; and, bestirring herself in behalf of the poor 
,'ádow anù her children, gave them shelter and friendshiþ. 
The ladies were quite good friends as long as the weaker 
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one needed a protector. Before Esmond ,vent away on his 
first campaign, his mistress was still on terms of friendship 
(though a poor little chit, a woman that had evidently no 
spirit in her, &c.) with the elder Lady Castlewood; and 
l\Iistress Beatrix was allo,ved to be a beauty. 
But between the first year of Queen Anne's reign, and 
the second, sad changes for the worse had taken place in 
the two younger ladies, at least in the elder's description 
of them. Rachel, Viscountess Castlewood, had no more 
face than a dumpling, and 1\lrs. Beatrix ,vas grown quite 
coarse, and was losing all her beauty. Little Lord Bland- 
ford-(she never ,vould call him Lord Blandford; his 
father was Lord Churchill-the King, whom he betrayed, 
had made him I
ord Churchill, and he was Lord Churchill 
still-might be nlaking eyes at her; but his Inother, that 
vixen of a Sarah Jennings, would never hear of such a 
folly. Lady :\Iarlborough had got her to be a maid of 
honour at court to the Princess, but she would repent of it. 
The widow Francis (she was but Mrs. Francis Esmond) 
was a scheming, artful, heartless hussy. She was spoiling 
her brat of a boy, and she would end by marrying her 
chaplain. 
"'Vhat, Tusher! " cried 
Ir. Esmond, feeling a strange 
pang of rage and astoniBhment. 
"Yes-Tusher, my maid's son; and who has got all the 
qualities of his father the lacquey in black, and his ac- 
complished mamma the waitillg-'\
Olllan," cries my lady. 
"\Vhat do you suppose that a sentimental ,vidow, ,vho 
will live down in that dingy dungeon, of a Castlewood, 
,vhere she spoils her boy, kills the poor with her drugs, 
has prayers twice a day and sees nobody but the chaplain 
-what do you suppose she can do, mOll Cousin, but let the 
horrid parson, ,vith his great square toes and hideous little 
green eyes, Inake love to her? Cela c' est vu, mon Cousin. 
'Vhen I was a girl at Castlewood, all the chaplains fell in 
love with me-they've nothing else to do." 
}\fy lady went on ,vith lllore talk of this kind, though, 
in truth, Esnlolld had no idea. of ,vhat &he said further, so 
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entirely did her first words occupy his thought. Were 
they true? Not all, nor half, nor a tenth part of ","hat the 
garrulous old woman said, 'was true. Could this be so? 
No ear had Esmond for anything else, though his patroness 
chatted on for an hour. 
Some young gentlemen of the tow'n, with ,vhom Esmond 
had lllade acquaintance, had promised to present him to 
that lllOst charming of actresses, and lively and agreeable 
of ,vomen, Mrs. Bracegirdle, about whom Harry's old ad- 
versary Mohun had drawn swords, a fe,v 
years before my 
poor lord and he fell out. The famous 1\11'. Congreve had 
stamped with his high approval, to the ,vhich there was no 
gainsaying, this delightful person: and she was acting in 
D
ck Steele's comedies, and finally, and for twenty-four 
hours after beholding her, '1\1:1'. Esmond felt himself, or 
thought himself, to be as violently enamoured of this 
lovely brunette, as ,vel'e a thousand other young fellows 
about the city. To have once seen her ,vas to long to be'" 
hold her again; and to be offered the delightful privilege 
of her acquaintance, was a pleasure the very idea of which 
set the young lieutenant's heart on fire. A man cannot 
iive with comrades under the tents without finding out that 
he too is five-and-tw'enty. A young fellow cannot be cast 
do,vn by grief and misfortune ever so severe but some 
night he begins to sleep sound, and some day when dinner- 
time comes to feel hungry for a beef-steak. Time, youth 
and good health, new' scenes and the excitement of action 
and a campaign, had pretty ,veIl brought Esmond's mourn- 
ing to an end; and his comrades said that Don Dismal, as 
they called hinl, was Don Dismal no mOl'e. So when a 
party was made to dine at the" Rose," and go to the 
playhouse aftel',vard, Esnlond ,vas as pleased as another to 
take his share of the bottle and the pIa).. 
How was it that the old aunt's ne,vs, or it might be 
scandal, about Tom Tusher, caused such a strange and sud- 
den excitement in Tom's old playfellow? Hadn't he 
sworn a thousand times in his own mind that the Lady of 
Castlewood, who had treated him ,vith such kindness once, 
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and then had left hinl so cruelly, was, and was to remain 
henceforth, indifferent to him for ever? Had his pride 
and his sense of justice not long since helped hun to cure 
the pain of that desertion-was it even a pain to him now? 
\V
hy, but last night as he walked across the fields and 
meadows to Chelsey from Pall 
Iall, had he not composed 
two or three stanzas of a song, celebrating Bracegil'dle's 
brown eyes, and declaring them a thousand times more 
beautiful than the brightest blue ones that ever languished 
under the lashes of an insipid fair beauty! But Tom 
Tusher! Tom Tusher, the waiting-,voman's son, raising up 
his little eyes to his mistress! Tom Tusher presuming to 
think of Castlewood's widow! Rage and contempt filled 

Ir. Harry's heart at the very notion; the hononr of the 
family, of which he was the chief, made it his duty to pre- 
vent so monstrous an alliance, and to chastise the upstart 
who could dare to think of such an insult to their house. 
"Tis true :\11'. Esmond often boasted of republican princi- 
ples, and could rernember many fine speeches he had made 
at college and elsewhere, with worth and not birth for a 
text: but Tom Tusher to take the place of the noble Cas- 
tlewood-faugh! 't,vas as monstrous as King Hamlet's 
,vidow taking off her ,veeds for Claudius. Esmond laughed 
at all wido,vs, all ,vives, all women; and were the banns 
about to be published, as no doubt they were, that very 
next Sunday at vValcote Church, Esmond swore that he 
would be present to shout 
 o! in the face of the congre- 
gatioll, and to take a private revenge upon the ears of the 
bridegroom. 
Instead of going to dinner then at the" Rose" that 
night, 1\11'. Esmond bade his servant })ack a portmanteau 
and get horses, and was at ..Farnham, half-way on the road 
tö \Valcote, thirty miles off, before his comrades had got 
to their supper after the play. He bade his TIlan give no 
hint to DiY Lady Dowager's household of the expedition 
on which he was going: and as Chelsey was distant from 
J....ondon, the roads bad, and infested by footpad8, and Es- 
monù often in the habit, w11en engagerl in a party of 
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pleasure, of lying at a friend's lodging in town, there was 
no need that his old aunt should be disturbed at his ab- 
sence-indeed, nothing more delighted the old lady than 
to fancy that 1non Cotlsi n, the incorrigible young sinner, 
,vas abroad boxing the watch, or scouring St. Giles's. 
When she was not at her books of devotion, she thought 
Etheridge and Sedley very good reading. She had a hun- 
dred pretty stories about Rochester, Harry Jermyn, anel 
HalL.ilton; and if ESlllond would but have run away ,vith 
the wife even of a citizen, 'tis my belief she would have 
l)awned her diamonds (the best of them ""ent to our Lady 
of Chaillot) to pay his damages. 
IVly lord's little house of \Valcote-,vhich he inhabited 
.before he took his title and occupied the house of Castle- 
,yood-lies about a mile from 'Vinchester, and his wido,v 
had returned to Walcote after my lord's death as a place 
always dear to her, and ,vhere her earliest and happiest 
days had been spent, cheerfuller than Castle,vood, ,vhich 
was too large for her straitened Ineans, and giving hpr, 
too, the protection of the ex-dean, her father. The roung 
'Tiscount had a year's schooling at the famous college there, 
with 1\{r. Tusher as his governor. So much news of theln 
1\11'. Esmond had had during the past year from the old 
Yìscountess, his o,vn father's widow; from the young one 
there had never been a word. 
Twice or thrice in his benefactor's lifetime, Esmond 
had been to 'Valcote; and now, taking but a couple of 
hours' rest only at the inn on the road, he was up again 
long before daybreak, and made such good speed that he 
was at \Valcote by two 0' clock of the day. He rid to the 
end of the village, ,vhere he alighted and sent a luan 
thence to 1\11'. Tusher, ,vith a message that a gentleman 
frOlll London ,vould speak with him on urgent business. 
The messenger came back to say the Doctor was in town, 
most likely at prayers in the Cathedral. 1\Iy Lady Vis- 
countess ,vas there, too; she always went to Cathedral 
l)rayers every day. 
The horses belonged to the post-house at 'Yinchestel'. 
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ESlnond mounted again and rode on to the "George;" 
,vhence he walked, leaving his grulnbling dOlnestic at last 
happy with a dinner, straight to the Cathedral. The organ 
was playing: the winter's day ,vas already growing grey: 
as he passed under the street-arch into the Cathedral yard, 
and Inade his way into the ancient solemn edifice. 


K-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE 29TH DECE)IBER. 


THERE was scarce a score of persons in the Cathedral be- 
side the Dean and SOl11e of his clergy, and the choristers, 
young and old, that perforllled the beautiful evening 
prayer. But l\fr. Tusher ,vas one of the officiants, and 
read frOln the eagle in an authoritative voice, and a great 
black periwig; and in the stalls, still in her black wido'v's 
hood, sat Esmond's dear mistress, her son by her side, 
very much grown, and indeed a noble-looking youth, ,vith 
his Inother's eyes, and his father's curling brown hair, that 
fell over his point de Venise-a pretty picture such as V'an- 
dyke might have painted. 1\Ions. Rigaud's portrait of IllY 
Lord Viscount, done at Paris afterwards, gives but a 
French version of his Inanly, frank, English face. 'Vhen 
he looked up there ,vere two sapphire beams out of his eyes 
such as no painter's palette has the colour to Inatch, I 
think. On this day there ,vas not llluch chance of seeing 
that particular beauty of my young lord's countenance; 
for the truth is, he kept his eyes shut for the most part, 
and, the anthelll being rather long, ,vas asleep. 
But the lllusic ceasing, my lord woke up, looking about 
hhn, and his eyes lighting on 1\11'. Esmond, who was sitting 
opposite him, gazing with no small tenderness and Inelan- 
choly upon two persons who had so much of his heart for 
so many years, Lord Castlewood, with a start, pulled at his 
mother's sleeve (her face had scarce been lifted from her 
book), and said, "Look, mother!" so loud, that ESlnond 
could hear on the other side of the church, and the old 
Dean on his throned stall. Lady Castle,vood looked for 
an instant as her son bade her, and held up a warning 
finger to Frank; Esmond felt his whole face flush, and his 
heart throbbing, as that dear lady beheld hiIn once more. 
The rest of the prayers were speedily over; 
lr. Esmond 
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did not hear thenl; nor did his mistress, very likely, whose 
hood went lllore closely over her face, and ,vho never lifted 
her head again until the service ,vas over, the blessing 
given, and l\{r. Dean, and his procession of ecclesiastics, 
out of the inner chapel. 
Young Castlew.ood came clambering oyer the stalls be- 
fore the clergy,vere fairly gone, and running up to Es- 
lllond, eagerly elnbraced him. "l\Iy dear, dearest old 
Harry!" he said, "are you come back? Have you been to 
the ,val's? You'll take me with you when you go again? 
"Thy didn't you write to us? COllle to mother!" 
1\11'. ESlllond could hardly say more than a "God bless 
you, my boy!" for his heart ,\.as very full and grateful at 
all this tenderness on the lad's part; and he ,vas as lunch 
Inoved at seeing Frank as he was fearful about that other 
interview which ,vas now to take place: for he knew not if 
the widow ,vould reject him as she had done so cruelly a 
year ago. 
"It was kincl of you to COllle back to us, Henry," Lady 
ESlllond said. "I thought you might come." 
" 'Ve read of the fleet coming to Portslnouth. 'Vhy did 
you not come from Portslllouth?" Frank asked, or my 
Lord'Tiscount, as he now nlust be called. 
ESlllond had thought of that too. He would ha \re given 
one of his eyes so that he lllight see his dear friends again 
once Jnore; but believing that his n1Ïstress had forbidden 
him her house, he had obeyed her, and remained at a dis- 
tance. 
" You had but to ask, ana yon knew I ',,""ouid be here," 
he said. 
She gave hilll her hand, her little fair hand; there 
was only her marriage ring on it. The quarrel ,vas all 
over. The yeal' of grief and estrangenl(
nt was pass(Od. 
They never had been separated. His n1Ïstress had never 
IJeen out of his n1Ïnd all that time. No, not once. No, 
not in the prison; nor in the caInp; nor on shore before 
the enemy; nor at sea under the stars of solelnn Illiùuight ; 
nor as he watched the glorious rising of the da,vn: not 
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even -at the table, where he sat carousing with friends, or 
at the theatre yonder, where he tried to fancy that other 
eyes were brighter than hers. Brighter eyes there might 
be, and faces 1110re beautiful, but none so deal'-no voice 
so sweet as that of his beloved mistress, ,vho had been 
sister, mother, goddess to hÏ1ll during his youth-goddess 
now no more, for he knew of her ,veaknesses; and by 
thought, by suffering, and that experience it brings, was 
older now than she; but more fondly cherished as woman 
perhaps than ever she had been adored as divinity. "\Vhat 
is it? 'Vhere lies it? the secret which makes one little 
hand the dearest of all? 'Vhoever can unriddle that 111YS- 
tery? Here she was, her son by his side, his dear boy. 
Here she ,vas, weeping and happy. She took his hand in 
both hers; he felt her tears. It was a rapture of recon- 
ciliation. 
"Here comes Squaretoes," says Frank. "Here's 
Tusher. " 
Tusher, indeed, now appeared, creaking on his great 
heels. 1\11'. Tom had divested himself of his alb or surplice, 
and CaJne forward habited in his cassock and great black 
periwig. How had Esmond ever been for a 1110111ent jealous 
of this felluw? 
"Give us thy hand, Tom Tusher," he said. The chap- 
lain Inade him a very lo,v and stately bow. "I am charmed 
to see Captain Esmond," says he. "1\ly lord and I have 
read the Redclas incolzt1nent p1'ec01', and applied it, I am 
sure, to you. You come back with Gaditanian laurels; 
,vhen I heard you were bound thither, I wished, I am sure, 
I was another Septimius. l\Iy Lord Viscount, your lord. 
ship remembers SeptÙni, Gades aditzu'e 11leCll1n ? " 
" There's an angle of earth that I love better than Gades, 
Tusher," says ]\ill'. Esmond. "'Tis that one where your 
reverence hath a parsonage. and where our youth was 
brought up." 
" A house that has so Inany sacred recollections to me," 
says 
Ir. Tusher (and Harry remembered how Tom's father 
used to flog him there )-" a house near to that of my re- 
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spected patron, my most honoured patroness, must ev'er be 
a dear abode to DIe. But, madam, the verger ,vaits to 
close the gates on your ladyship." 
"And Harry's cOIning home to supper. Huzzay! huz- 
za)'"!" cries my lord. "Mother, I shall run home and bid 
Beatrix put her ribbons on. Beatrix is a maid of honour, 
Harry. Such a fine set-up minx!" 
"Your heart ,vas never in the Church, Harry," the 
widow said, in her sweet low' tone, as they walked away 
together. (Now, it seenled they had never been parted, 
and again, as if they had been ages asunder.) "I always 
thought you had no vocation that way; and that 'twas a 
pity to shut you out fronl the ,vorld. You ,vould but have 
pined and chafed at Castlewood: and 'tis better you Rhould 
luake a name for yourself. I often said so to my dear 
lord. How he loved you! 'Tw'as my lord that made you 
star with us." 
"I asked no better than to stay near you always," said 
::\11'. Esmond. 
"Rut to go w'as best, Harry. When tbe world cannot 
give peace, you will kno,v where to find it; but one of your 
strong imagination and eager desires must try the world 
first before he tires of it. 'Twas not to bp thought of, or 
if it once was, it w'as only by my selfishness, that you 
should l'eillain as chaplain to a country gentleman and tutor 
to a little hoy. Yon are of the blood of the Esmonds, kins- 
nlan; and that "ras always wild in youth. Look at Francis. 
I[e is but fifteen, and I scarcp can ke{>p hiIn in IllY nest. 
Ilis talk is all of "rar and pleasure, anù he longs to serve 
in the next campaign. Perhaps he and the young Lord 
Churchill shall go the next. Lord 1\[arlborough has boon 
good to us. You kno,v how kind they were in IllY Jnisfor- 
tune. And so was your-your father's widow. No Ollf' 
knows how good the 'world is, till grief comes to try us. 
'Tis through nlY Lady 1\Iarlborough's goodness that Bea- 
trix hath her pla(Op at Court; and Frank is under my Lord 
Chanlberlaill. And the dowager lady, your father's \\ ido\v, 
has promise(l to pl'o,ride for you-has she not? " 
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Esnlond said, " Yes. As far as present favour went, 
Lady Castlewood was very good to him. And should her 
mind change," he added gaily, "as ladies' minds will, I 
am strong enough to bear my own burden, and Inake my 
way somehow. Not by the sword very likely. Thousands 
have a better genius for that than I, but there are many 
,vays in which a young man of good parts and education 
can get on in the world; and I am pretty sure, one way or 
other, of prolnotion!" Indeed, he had found patrons 
already in the army, and amongst persons very able to 
serve him, too; and told his mistress of the flattering 
aspect of fortune. They walked as though they had never 
been parted, slowly, with the grey twilight closing round 
then. 
" And no,v we are dra,ving near to hOllle," she continued, 
" I knew you would come, Harry, if-if it ,vas but to for- 
give me for having spoken unjustly to you after that hor- 
l'id-horrid misfortune. I ,vas half frantic ,vith grief then 
,vhen I saw you. And I know now-they have told me. 
That ,vretch, whose name I can never mention, even has 
said it: how you tried to avert the quarrel, and would 
have taken it on yourself, lllY poor child: but it was God's 
,vill that I should be punished, and that my dear lord 
should fall." 
"He gave me his blessing on his death-bed," Esmond 
said. "Thank God for that legacy! " 
" Amen, amen! dear Henry," said the lady, pr
ssing his 
anTI. "I kne\v it. :VIr. Atterbury, of St. Bride's, who 
was called to him, told me so. .A..nd I thanked God, too, 
and in Iny prayers ever since relnenlbel'ed it." 
" You had spared me many a bitter night, had you told 
me sooner," }Ir. Esmond said. 
"I know it, I kno,v it," she answered, in a tone of such 
sweet humility, as made ESlnond repent that he should 
ever have dared to reproach her. "I know how wicked 
my heart has been; and I have suffered too, my dear. I 
confessed to 1\11". Atterbury-I nUlst not tell any more. 
He-I said I would not write to you or go to you-and it 
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was better even that, having parted, we should part. But 
I knew you would come back-l own that. That is no 
one's fault. ,And to-day, Henry, in the anthem, when 
they sang it, , 1Vhen the Lord turned the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream,' I thought, yes, like them 
that dream-them that dream. ..A,nd then it went, , They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy; and he that goeth forth 
and weepeth, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves ,vith him;' I looked up from the 
bouk, and saw you. I was not surprised when I saw you. 
r knew you would come, my dear, and saw the gold sun- 
shine round your head." 
She suliled an almost wild smile as she looked n p at 
him. The moon was up by this time, glittering keen in 
the frosty sky. He could see, for the first time now 
clearly, her sweet careworn face. 
"Do you know ,vhat day it is? " she continued. "It is 
the 29th of December-it is your birthday! But last year 
we <lid not drink it-no, no. :\Iy lord ,vas cold, and my 
Harry was likely to die: and my brain was in a fever; and 
've had no wine. But llow-no,v yon are come again, 
bringing your sheaves ,vith you, my dear." She burst into 
a ,vild floo<l of ,veeping as she spoke; she laughed and 
sobbed on the young nlan's heart, crying out wildly, 
"bringing your sheaves ,vith you-your sheaves with you! " 
As he had sometimes felt, gazing up froln the deck at 
midnight into the boundless starlit depths overhead, in a 
rapture of devout wonder at that en(Uess brightness and 
beauty-in some such a way now, the depth of this pure 
devotion <,vhich was, for the first time, revealed to him) 
quite smote upon him, and filled his heart with thanksgiv- 
ing. Gracious God, ,vho 'vas he, weak and friendless 
creature, that such a love should be I)oured out upon him? 
Not in vain-not in vain has he lived-hard and thankless 
should he be to think so-that has such a treasur(
 given 
him. \Vhat is a.mbition com}>ared to that, but selfish 
vanity? To be l'i('h, to be faluous? \Vhat do these profit 
a year hence, 'v hen other llalne:j sound louder than yours, 
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when you lie hidden aw'ay under the gronnd, along with 
idle titles engraven on your coffin? But only true love 
lives after you-follows your memory ,vith secret blessing 
-or precedes you, and intercedes for you. Non ov
nis 
1nm'ia1.-if dying, I yet live in a tender heart or two; nor 
am lost and hopeless living, if a sainted departed soul still 
loves and prays for me. 
"If-if 'tis so, dear lady," 1.11'. EsnÜmd said, ",vhy 
should I ever leave you? If God hath given me this great 
boon-and near or far from me, as I kno"r now, the heart 
of my dearest mistress follo"rs 1ne, let l11e have that bless- 
ing near me, nor ever part with it till death separate us. 
Come away-leave this Europe, this place which has so 
l11any sad recollections for you. Begin a ne"r life in a new 
world. 1\1y good lord often talked of visiting that land in 
"\Tirginia which I{ing Charles gave us-gave his aucestor. 
Frank will give us that. No man there will ask if there 
is a blot on my name, or inquire in the woods what my 
title is." 
" And my children-and my duty-and lilY good father, 
Henry?" she broke out. "He has none but Jne now! for 
soon DIY sister will leave him, and the old man .will be 
alone. He has conforDled since the new Queen's reign; 
and here in 'Vinchester, where they love him, they have 
found a church for him. 'Vhen the children leave 111e, I 
will stay with him. I cannot follow them into the great 
worlù, where their ,yay lies-it scares me. They will 
come and visit me; and you will, sometÍ1nes, Henry-yes, 
sometimes, as now, in the Holy Advent seaSOll, when I 
have seen and blessed you once lllore." 
"I would leave all to follow you," said 1\11'. Esmoncl; 
"and can you not be as generous for me, dear lady?" 
"Hush, boy!" she said, and it ,vas with a luother's 
sweet plaintive tone and look that she spoke. "The world 
is beginning for you. For me I ha\re been so weak and 
sinful that I must leave it, and pray out an expiation, dear 
Henry. Had ,ve houses, of religion as there were onc?, 
and n1any divines of our Church ,vould h
ve them again, 1 
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often think I would retire to one and pass my life in pen- 
ance. But I would love you still-yes, there is no sin in 
such a love as mine no,v; and my deal' lord in heaven may 
see my heart; anù knows the tears that have ,vashed my 
sin away-and now-now my duty is here, by lilY children 
whilst they need me, and by my poor old father, and-" 
"And not by me?" Henry said. 
"Hush! " she said again, and raised her. hand up to his 
lip. "I have been your nurse. y" ou could not see me, 
Harry, when you were in the small-pox, and I came and 
sat by you. .A..h! I prayed that I rnigh t die, but it would 
have been in sin, Henry. Oh, it is horrid to look back to 
that time! It is over now and past, and it has been for- 
given me. \Vhen you need llle again, I will come ever so 
far. \Vhen your heart is wounded, then come to me, my 
dear. Be silent! let me say all. You never loved me, 
dear Henry-no, you do not now, and I thank heaven for 
it. I used to watch you, anti kne,v by a thousand signs 
that it was so. Do you remember how glad you were to 
go away to college? 'Twas I sent you. I told my papa 
that, and }Ir. Atterbury too, when I spoke to him in Lon- 
don. Anti they both gave me absolution-both-and they 
are godly luen, having authority to bind and to loose. Aud 
they forgave me, as my dear lord forgave l11e before he 
went to heaven." 
"I think the angels are not aJI in heaven," 
Ir. ES1110nd 
said. And as a brother folds a sister to his heart; aud as 
a mother cleaves to her son's breast-so for a few InOluents 
Esmond's beloved mistress came to him and blessed him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I AM 
IADE 'VELCOME AT W ALCOTE. 


As they came up to the house at 'Valcote, the windo,vs 
from within were lighted up with friendly vtelcome; the 
supper-table was spread in the oak-parlour; it seeuled as 
if forgiveness and love were awaiting the returning prodi- 
gal. Two or three familiar faces of domestics were on the 
look-out at the porch-the old housekeeper ,vas there, and 
young Lockwood from Castlewood in my lord's livery of 
ta,vny and blue. His dear mistress pressed his arlil as 
they passed into the hall. Her eyes beamed out on him 
with affection indescribable. " 'Velcome I" was all she 
said, as sh
 looked up, putting back her fair curls and 
black hood. A sweet rosy smile blushed on her face; 
Harry thought he had never seen her look so charming. 
Her face was lighted "rith a joy that ,vas brighter than 
beauty-she took a hand of her son 'who was in the hall 
'waiting his mother-she did not quit ESlllond's ann. 
" 'Velcome, Harry!" my young lord echoed after her. 
"Here, we are all come to say so. Here's old Pincot, 
hasn't she grown handsome?" and Pincot, who was older 
and no handsolner than usual, made a curtsey to the Cap- 
tain, as she called ESlllond, and told my lord to "Have 
done, now! " 
"And here's Jack Lockwood. He'll make a famous 
grenadier, Jack; and so shall I; ,ve'll both 'list under you, 
C")usin. As soon as I am seventeen, I go to the army- 
every gentleman goes to the army. Look I who comes here 
-ho, ho!" he burst into a laugh. "'Tis Mistress 'rrix, 
with a new ribbon; I knew she 'would put Olle on as soon 
as she heard a captain was cOIning to supper." 
This laughing colloquy took place in the hall of \Val- 
cote House: in the midst of "rhich is a staircase that leads 
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from an open gallery, where are the doors of the sleeping 
chambers: and froll one of these, a wax candle in her 
band, and ilhuninating her, came i\Iistress Beatrix-the 
light falling indeed upon the scarlet ribbon which she "'ore, 
and upon the most brilliant white neck in the world. 
Esmond had left a child and found a woman, gro\\yn be- 
yond the common height; and arrived at such a dazzling 
cOlllpleteness of beauty, that his eyes might well show sur- 
prise and delight at beholding her. In hers there \vas a 
brightness so lustrous and luelting, that I have seen a 
\vhole assembly follo,v her as if by an attraction irresisti- 
ble; and that night the great Duke \vas at the playhouse 
after Ramillies, every soul turned and looked (she chanced 
to enter at the opposite side of the theatre at the same 
Inolnellt) at her, and not at him. She was a brown I:>eauty: 
that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebro\vs and eyelashes were 
dark: her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving 
over her shoulders; but her complexion :\-vas as dazzling 
\vhite as snow in sunshine; except her cheeks, .which were 
a bright red, and her lips, which ,vere of a still deeper 
crinlsoll. Her mouth and ch
n, they said, ,vere too large 
and full, and so they might be for a goddess in luarble, 
but not for a woman ,vhose eyes ,vere fire, whose look "ras 
love, whose voire ,vas the sweetest low song, w hosp shape 
,vas perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose 
foot as it planteLl itself on the ground ,vas firm but flexible, 
and whose motion, whether rapid or slovt, was always per- 
fect grace-agile as a nynlph, lofty as a que
n-no'v luelt- 
iug, now inlperious, now sarcastic-there was no single 
InOVelllf\nt of hers but ,vas beautiful. As he thinks of her, 
he who writes feels young again, and remembers a paragon. 
So she came holding her dress with one fair rounded 
arm, and her taper before her, tripping down the stairs to 
greet Esmond. 
"She hath put on her scarlet stockings and \vhite shoes," 
says my lord, still laughing. "Oll nlY fine mistre8s! is 
this the way you set your cap at the Captain?" She ap- 
IH'oached, shiniug smiles upon Esmond, who could look 
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at nothing but her eres. She advanced holding fOl'\vard 
her head, as if she \vould have hiln kiss her as he used to 
do when she \vas a child. 
" Stop," she said," I am gro\vn too big ! Welcome, 
cousin Harry I " and she made him an arch curtsey, s,veep- 
ing down to the ground ahnost, with the most gracious 
bend, looking up the while with the brightest eyes and 
sweetest smile. Loye seelned to radiate from her. Harry 
eyed her \vith such a rapture as the first lover is described 
as having by Miltoll. 
"N'est-ce pas?" says In
T ladf, in a low, sweet voice, 
still hanging on his arm. 
Esmond turned round with a start and a blush, as he 
met his mistress's clear eyes. He had forgotten her, rapt 
, in admirati6n of the jilin lndcrio1'. 
" Right foot for\vard, toe turned out, so: now drop the 
curtsey, and show the red stockings, 'Trix. They've silver 
clocks, Harry. The Dowager sent 'em. She \vent to put 
, em on," cries lny lord. 
"Hush, you stupid child!" says 
fiss, smothering her 
brother with kisses; and then she must COlne and kiss her 
mamma, looking all the \v hile at Harry, over his mistress's 
shoulder. And if she did not kiss hÏ1n, she ga\re hhn both 
her hands, and then took one of his ill both hands, and 
said, "Oh, Harry, \ve'l'e so, so glad you're come!" . 
" There are woodcocks for supper," says my lord. 
" Huzzay! It was such a hungry sennon." 
"And it is the 29th of December; and our I-Iarry has 
come home." 
" Huzzay, old Pincot!" again says nlY lord; and my 
dear lady's lips looked as if they were trembling with a 
prayer. She \vould have Harry lead in Beatrix to the 
supper-room, going herself with my young Lord Viscount; 
and to this party came Tom Tusher directly, ,vholn four at 
least out of the company of fixe wished away. Away à
 
went, ho\vever, as 80011 as the s,veetmeats \vere put down, 
and then, by the great crackling fire, his mistress or Bea- 
trix, with her blushing graces, filling his glass for him, 
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Harry told the story of his campaign, and passed the most 
delightful night llis life had ever known. rfhe sun was up 
long ere he wab, so deep, s\\reet, and refreshing was his 
slumber. He woke as if angels had been watching at his 
bed all night. I dare say one that was as pure and loving 
as an angel had blessed his sleep with her prayers. 
Next nlorning the chaplain read prayers to the little 
household at \Valcote, as the CUStOlll 'was; Esmond thought 
Mistress Beatrix did not listen to Tusher's exhortation 
much: her eyes were wandering everywhere during the 
service, at least whenever he looked up he nlet them. Per- 
haps he also was not yerr attf'nti ve to his_ Reverence the 
Chaplain. "This might have been my life," he was think- 
ing; "this might have been IllY duty from now till old 
age. vVell, were it not a pleasant one to be with these 
dear friends and part from '8111 no more? Until-until 
the destined lover conles and takes away pretty Beatrix "- 
and the best part of TOlll Tusher's exposition, which may 
have been very learned and eloquent, \Vab quite lost to 
poor Harry by this vision of the destined lover, who put 
the preacher out. 
All the ,vhile of the prayers, Beatrix knelt a little way 
before IIarry Esmond. The red stockings \vere changed 
for a pair of grey, and black shoes, in which her feet 
looked to the full as pretty. All the roses of spring ('ouid 
not vie \\rith the brightness of her complexion; Esmond 
thought he had never seen anything like the sunny lustre 
of her eyes. :I\Iy Lady Y"iscoulltess looked fatigued, as if 
with \vatching, and her face "ras pale. 
J\Iiss Bl'atrix relual'ked these signs of indisposition in her 
mother aud deplored theine "I aln an old ,volnan," 
ays 
my laùy, ,vith a kind slllile; "I cannot hope to look as 
young as you do, my dear." 
"She'll never look as good as :rou do if she lives till 
she's a hundreù," says IllY lord, taking his mother by the 
waist, ana kissing her hanù. 
"Do I look very ,vicked, cousin? " says Beatrix, turning 
full round on ESInoIHl, \\rith her pretty face so close under 
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his chin, that the soft perfunled hair touched it. She laid 
her finger-tips on his sleeve as she spoke; and he put his 
other hand over hers. 
" I'm like your looking-glass," says he, "and that can't 
flatter you." 
"He means that you al'e always looking at hinl, Iny 
dear," says her mother, archly. Beatrix ran away frOlll 
Esmond at this. and flew to her mamma, wholn she kissed, 
stopping my lady's mouth \vith her pretty hand. 
"And Harry is very good to look at," says my lady, 
,vith her fond eyes l'egarding the young man. 
"If 'tis good to see a happy face," says he, "you see 
that." My lady said, "Amen," with a sigh; and HaI'ry 
thought the memory of her dear lord rose up and rebuked 
her back again into sadness; for her face lost the smile, 
and resumed its look of melancholy. 
"\Vhy, Harry, ho\v fine we look in our scarlet and silver, 
and our black perhvig!" cries my lord. " l\Iother, I am 
tired of my own hair. When shall I have a peruke? 
'Vere did you get your steenkirk, Harry? " 
"It's some of my Lady Dowager's lace," says Harry; 
"she gave me this and a number of other fine things." 
"1Iy Lady Dowager isn't such a bad wOlnan," my lord 
continued. 
"She's not so-so red as she's painted," says Miss 
J3eatrix. 
Her brother broke into a laugh. "I'll tell her you said 
so; by the Lord, 'Trix, I \vill! " he cries out. 
"She'll kno\v that you hadn't the ,vit to say it, my 
lord," says Miss Beatrix. 
"vVe won't quarrel the first day Harry's here, will we, 
mother?" said the young lord. "We'll see if we can get 
on to the new year without a fight. Have some of this 
Christmas pie. And here comes the tankard; no, it's 
Pincot with the tea." 
"Will the Captain choose a dish?" asked l\fistress 
Beatrix 
"I say, Harry," my lord goes on, "I'll show thee my 
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horses after breakfast; and we'11 go a bird -netting to-night, 
and on l\iollday there's a cock-match at 'Vinchester-do 
J'ou love cock-fighting, Harry?-between the gentlemen of 
Sussex and the gentlemen of Halnpshire, at ten pound the 
battle, and fifty poun(
 the odd battle to show one-and- 
twenty-cocks. " 
"And ,vhat will 
rou do, Beatrix., to amuse our kins- 
ulan?" asks my lady. 
"I'll listen to him," says Beatrix. "I am sure he has 
a hundred things to tell us. And I'm jealous already of 
the Spanish ladies. \Yas that a beautiful nun at Cadiz 
that you rescued fronl the soldiers ? Your man talked of 
it last Bight in the kitchen, anel 1\1rs. Betty told lue this 
morning as she combeel my hair. And he says you must 
be in love, for you sat on deck all night, and scribbled 
verses all day in your table-book." Harry thought if he 
had ,\ranted a subject for ,rerses yesterday, to-day he had 
found one: and not all the Lindan1Ïras and ArdeliaH of 
the poets "rere half so beautiful as this young creature; but 
he did not say so, though some one did for hun. 
This ,vas his deal' lady, ,vho, after the meal was oyer, 
and the young people w"ere gone, began talking of her chil- 
dren with 1\11'. ESlllond, and of the characters of Ol1e and 
the other, and of her hopes and fears for both of them. 
"'Tis not while they are at home," she said, "and in their 
lllothel"s nest, I fear for theIll-'tis 'v hen they are gone 
into the world, whither I shall not be able to follow them. 
Beatl'ix ,vill begin her service next year. You may have 
heard a l'umour about-about nlY Lord Blandford. They 
were both children; and it is but idle talk. I know my 
kiuswolnan would never let hhn lllake such a poor lllarrlage 
as our Beatrix ,vonld Le. Therf"s scarCtl a princess in 
Europe that she thinks is good enough for him or for her 
alnLition. " 
,. Thf're' S not a. princess ill Europe to COllI pare with her," 
says Esnlond. 
"In beauty? Ko, perhaps not," answered IllY lad}. 
"Rite is IllOst beautiful, i
ll't she
' 'Tis not a lllother's 
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partiality that deceives me. I marked you yesterday when 
she came do,vn the stair: and read it in your face. 'Ve 
look when you don't fancy us looking, and see better than 
you think, dear Harry: and just now when they spoke 
about your poelus-yoU writ pretty lines when you were 
but a boy-you thought Beatrix ,vas a pretty subject for 
verse, did not you, Harry?" (The gentleman could only 
blush for a reply.) "And so she is-nor are you the first 
her pretty face has captivated. 'Tis quickly done. Such 
a pair of bright eyes as hers learn their power very soon, 
and use it very early." And, looking at him keenly ,vith 
hers, the fair ,vido,v left hinl. 
And so it is-a pair of bright eyes with a dozen glances 
suffice to subdue a Iuan; to enslave hin1, and inflame him; 
to n1ake him even forget; they dazzle hinl so that the past 
becomes straightway dim to hhn; and he so prizes thelll 
that he ,vould give all his life to possess 'em. What is the 
fond love of dearest friends compared to this treasure? Is 
melllory as strong as expectancy? fruition, as hunger? 
gratitude, as desire? I have looked at royal diamonds in 
the je"\vel-rOOll1S in Europe, and thohght how wars have 
been Iuade about 'eIn; 
Iogul sovereigns deposed and stran- 
gled for them, or ransomed ,vith thenl; millions expended 
to buy theIu; and daring lives lost in digging out the little 
shining toys that I value no 11101'e than the button in IllY 
hat. And so there are other glittering baubles (of rare 
water too) for which men have been set to kill and quarrel 
ever since mankind began; and ,vhich last but for a score 
of years, when their sparkle is over. ''-There are those 
jewels now that beamed under Cleopatra's forehead, or 
shone in the sockets of Helen? 
The second day after Esmond's coming to 'Valcote, TOlll 
Tusher had leave to take a holiday, and went off in his 
very best gown and bands to court the young woman WhOlll 
his Reverence desired to Inarry, and 'v ho was not a vis- 
count's widow, as it turned out, but a brewer's relict at 
Southalupton, with a couple of thousand pounds to her 
fortune: for honest TOln's heart was under such excellent 
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control, that ,... enus herself without a portion would never 
have caused it to flutter. So he rode away on his heavy- 
paced gelding to pursue his jog-trot loves, leaving Esnlond 
to the society of his dear mistress and her daughter, and 
with his young lord for a companion, who was charmed, 
not only to see an old friend, but to have the tutor and his 
Latin books put out of the way. 
The boy talked of things and people, and not a little 
about himself, in his frank artless way. 'Twas easy to 
see that he and his sister had the better of their fond 
nlother, for the first place in whose affections, though they 
fought constantly, and though the kind lady persisted that 
she loved both equally, 'twas not difficult to understand 
that Frank was his nlother's darling and favourite. He 
ruled the 'v hole household (always excepting rebellious 
Beatrix) not less now than when he ""as a child marshal- 
ling the village boys in playing at soldiers, and caning 
them lustily too, like the sturdiest corporal. As for Tom 
Tusher, his Reverence treated the yonng lord .with that 
politeness and df>ference which he ah\"ays showed for a 
great man, whatever his age or his stature was. Indeed, 
with respect to this young oue, it ""as ÏIupossible not to 
love hiJn, so frank and winning were his manners, his 
beauty, his gaiety, the ring of his laughter, and the de- 
lightful tone of his voice. \Yhereyer he ,vent, he charmed 
and dOlnineered. I think his old grandfather the Dean, 
and the grinl old housekeeper, 1\[rs. Pincot, 'vere as luuch 
his slaves aH his lllother was: and as fOI' Esmond, he found 
himself presently sulnuittillg to a certain fascination the 
boy had, and slaving it like the rest of the fan1ily. '['he 
pleasure ,vhich he had in Frank's mere company and con- 
verse exceeded that which he ever enjoyed in the society 
of any other Ulan, howey('l' delightful in talk, or famous 
for ,vito His presence brought sunsl1Ïlle into a rOOln, his 
laugh, his prattle, his noble lwauty and hrightness of look 
cheered and charmed indescribably. At the least tale of 
sorrow, his hands ,vere in his purse, and he was eager 
with sympathy and l)Oullty The way ill which WOJneu 
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loved and petted him, when, a year or two afterwards, 
he came upon the ,vorId, yet a mere boy, and the follies 
which they did for him (as indeed he for them), recalled 
the career of Rochester, and outdid the successes of Gram- 
nlont. His very creditors loved him; and the hardest 
usurers, and some of the rigid prudes of the other sex too, 
could deny him nothing. He was no more witty than 
another man, but what he said, he said and looked as no 
Ulan else could say or look it. I have seen the women at 
the comedy at Bruxelles cro,vd round him in the lobby: 
and as he sat on the stage more people looked at him than 
at the actors, and watched him; and I remember at Rarnil- 
lies, when he ,vas hit and fell, a great big red-haired Scotch 
sergeant flung his halbert down, burst out a-crying like a 
,vornan, seizing hilll up as if he had been an infant, and car- 
rying him out of the fire. This brother and sister were the 
most beautiful couple ever seen; thùugh after he winged 
away from the maternal nest this pair were seldom together. 
Sitting at dinner two days after Esmond's arrival (it 
was the last day of the year), and so happy a one to Harry 
Esmond, that to enjoy it was quite worth all the previous 
pain which he had endured and forgot, my young lord, 
filling a bumper, and bidding Harry take another, drank to 
his sister, saluting her under the title of "l\larchioness." 
" l\Iarchioness! " says Harry, not without a pang of won- 
del', for he was curious and jealous already. 
"
onsense, my lord," says Beatrix, with a toss of her 
head. )Iy Lady Viscountess looked up for a moment at 
ESlllond, and cast her eyes down. 
"The 
Iarchioness of Blandford," says Frank. "Don't 
you kno,v-hath not Rouge Dragon told you?" (1tIy lord 
used to call the Dowager of Chelsey by this and other 
nanles. ) "Blandford has a lock of her hah': the Duchess 
found him on his knees to 
Iistress 'Trix, and boxed his 
ears, and said Dr. Hare should whip hint." 
"I wish 1tIr. Tusher ,vould whip you too," says Beatrix. 

Iy lady only said: "I hope you will tell none of these 
silly stories elsewhere than at home, Francis." 
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'''Tis true, on my word," continues Frank: "look at 
Harry scowling, mother, and see how Beatrix blushes as 
red as the silver-clocked stockings." 
" I think we had best leave the gentlemen to their wine 
and their talk," says l\Iistress Beatrix, rising up with the 
air of a young queen, tossing her rustling flo,ving draperies 
about her, and quitting the room, followed by her mother. 
Lady Castlpwood again looked at Esmond as she stooped 
down and kissed Frank. " Do not tell those silly stories, 
child," she said: "do not drink much ,vine, sir; Harry 
never liked to drink wine." And she went away, too, in 
her black robes, looking back on the young man with bel' 
fair, fond face 
"Egad! it's true," says Frank, sipping his wine with 
the air of a lord. "'''hat think you of this Lisbon-real 
Collares? 'Tis better than your heady port: ,ve got it out 
of one of the Spanish ships that came froin Vigo last year: 
Iny Inother bought it at Southaulpton, as the 
hip was 
lying there--
he ' Rose,' Captain Ha,vkins." 
"'Vhy, I came home in that ship," says Harry. 
" ,And it brought .hoine a good fellow and good wine," 
says nIY lord. "I say, Harry, I ,vish thou hadst not that 
cursed bar sinister." 
" ...\.nd why not the bar sinister?" asks the other. 
"Suppose I go to the arnlY and aln killed-every gentle- 
lllan goes to the arTIly-who is to take care of the ,vornen? 
'Trix ,vill never stop at hOlne; lllother's in love with you, 
-yes, I think mother's in love ,vith you. She was always 
IH'aising you, and always talking about you; and when she 
went to Sonthampton, to see the ship, I f01UId her out. 
But you see it is impossible: 've are of the oldest blood in 
England; we came in ,vith the Conqueror; we 'were only 
baronets, -but ,vhat then? we were forced into that. 
J alnes the First forced our great-grandfather. V\' e are 
above titles; we old English gentry don't ,vant 'enl; the 
Queen can make a duke any day. Look at Blandford's 
father, J)uke Churchill, and Duchess 
Jennings, what were 
thpy, Harry? DanIn it, sir, ,vhat are the
T, to turn up 
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their noses at us? \Yhere ,vere they, when onr ancestor 
rode with King Henry at Agincourt, and .filled HI) the 
French King's cup after Poictiers? 'Fore George, sir, 
why shouldn't Blandford nlarr
. Beatrix? By G-! he 
sllall marry Beatrix, or tell me the reason why. 'Ve'll 
nlarry with the best blood of England, and none but the 
best blood of England. You are an Esmond, and you 
can't help your birth, IllY boy. Let's have another bottle. 
What! no more? rye drunk three I) arts of this myself. 
I had many a night with lny father; you stood to him like 
a man, Harry. You backed your blood; you can't help 
your misfortune, you kno,,.. ,-no luau can help that." 
The elder said he ,vould go in to his mistress's tea-table. 
The young lad, with a heightened colour and voice, began 
singing a snatch of a song, and Illarched out of the rOOln. 
ESInond heard him presently calling his dogs about him, 
and cheering and talking to them; and by a hundred of his 
looks and gestures, tricks of voice and gait, was reminded 
of the dead lord, Frank's father. 
And so, the sylvester night passed away; the family 
parted long before nÜdnight, Lady Castle,vood remenlber- 
iug, no doubt, former New Year's Eves, w'hen healths were 
drunk, and laughter w'ent round in the companJ" of him, to 
whom years, past, and present, and future, were to be as 
one; and so cared not to sit w'Íth her children and hear the 
Cathedral bells ringing the birth of the year 1703. Es- 
mOIld heard the chhnes as he sat in his own chamber, 
ruminating by the blazing fire there, and listened to the 
last notes of theIll, looking out from his window towards 
the city, and the great grey towers of the Cathedral lying 
under the frosty sky, with the keen stars shining above. 
Tlie sight of these brilliant orbs no doubt made hiIn think 
of other huninaries. "And so her eres have already done 
execution," thought ESlIlond-"on ,vhonl?-who can tell 
me?" Luckily his kinsman "",'as by, and Esmond kne,v he 
would have no difficulty in finding out l\listress Beatrix's 
history frOIH the silnple talk of the boy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


F A}IIL Y T ,A.LK. 


WHAT Harry admired and submitted to in the pretty lad 
his kinsman was (for why should he resist it?) the calm- 
ness of patronage which my young lord assumed, as if to 
command was his undoubted fIght, and all the world (be- 
low his degree) ought to bow down to VÏscount CaHtlewood. 
"I know my place, Harry," he said. "I'm not proud 
-the boys at \Vinchester College say I'm proud: but I'm 
not proud. I am simply Francis James Viscount Castle- 
wood in the peerage of Ireland. I lnight have been (do JOu 
know that?) Francis J alnes )larquis and Earl of ESlnond 
in that of England. The late lord refused the title which 
,vas offered to him by my godfather, his late :\Iajesty. 
You should know that-you are of our family, you know 
-you cannot help your bar sinister, Harry my dear fellow; 
and you belong to one of the best fanlÎlies in England, in 
spite of that; and you stood by my father, and by G-! 
I'll stand by you. You shall never want a friend, Jlarry, 
while Francis James Viscount Castlewood has a shilling. 
It's JlO'V 1703-1 shall come of age in 1709. I shall go 
back to Castlewood; I shall live at Castlewood; I shall 
])uild up the house. ){ y property will be pretty well re- 
st! red by then. The late viscow1t mismanaged lllY prop- 
erty, and left it in a very bad state. :\Iy mother is living 
close, as you see, and keeps Ine in a way hardly befitting 
a peer of these realms; for I have but a pair of horses, a 
governor, and a man that is valet and groom. But when 
I aln of age, these things will be set right, Harry. Our 
house ,vill be as it should be. You will always COlne to 
Castlewood, won't you? Yon shaH always have your two 
rooms in the court kept for you; and if anybody slights 
you, <1- them! let the In have a care of me. I shall 
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marry early-'Trix will be a duchess by that time, most 
likely; for a cannon-ball may knock over his grace any 
day, you know." 
" How? " says Harry. 
"Hush, my dear! " says my Lord Yiscount. " You are 
of the family-you are faithful to us, by George, and I 
tell you everything. Blandford will marry her-or"- 
and here he put his little hand on his sword-" you under- 
stand the rest. Blandford knows which of us two is the 
best weapon. At sinall-sword, or back-sword, or sword 
and dagger if he likes; I can beat him. I have tried hhn, 
Harry; and begad he knows I alll a luau not to be trifled 
with. " 
"But you do not Inean," says Harry, concealing his 
laughter, but not his wonder, "that you can force my Lord 
Blandford, the son of the first Inan of this kingdom, to 
marry your sister at sword's point? " 
"I mean to say that we are cousins by the mother's side, 
though that's nothing to. boast of. I mean to say that an 
Esmond is as good as a Churchill; and .when the l{ing 
conles back, the l\Iarq uis of Esmond's sister may be a 
nlatch for any nobleman's daughter in the kingdoill. There 
åre but two marquises in all England, \Villialll Herbert 
l\larquis of Po,vis, and Francis James Marquis of Esmond; 
and hark you, Harry,-now swear you .will never mention 
this. Give me your honour as a gentleman, for JTou a'i'e a 
gentleman though .you are a-" 
"'V ell, well?" says Harry, a little impatient. 
" 'Vell, then, ,vhen after my late viscount's n1Ïsfortune, 
my mother went up with ns to London, to ask for justice 
against you all (as for l\'Iohun, I'll have his blood, as sure 
as my name is Francis '
iscount Esmond)-,ve went to stay 
with our cousin my Lady l\Iarlborough, with whom we had 
quarrelled for ever 80 long. But when n1Ïsfortune came, 
she stood by her blood :-80 did the Dowager Yiscountess 
stand by her blood,-so did you. 'VeIl, sir, w'hilst my 
mother was petitioning the late Prince of Orange-for I 
will never call hhn king-and ,vhile JPou ,vere in prison, 
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we lived at my Lord 
Iarlborough's house, who was only a 
little there, being away ,vith the army in Holland. And 
then . . . I say, Harry, you won't tell, now?" 
Harry again made a vow of secrecy. 
"'Yell, there used to be all sorts of fun, you know: my 
Lady 
Iarlborough ,vas very fond of. us, and she said I was 
to be her page; and she got 'Trix to be a maid of honour, 
and \vhile she was up in her ...room crying, ,ve used to be 
always having fun, you kno,v; and the Duchess used to 
kiss me, and so did her daughters, and Blandford fe 11 tre- 
mendous in love with ' Trix, and she liked him; and one 
day he-he kissed her behind a door-he did though,-and 
the Duchess caught him, and she banged such a box of the 
ear both at 'Trix and Blandford-you should have seen it! 
Alid then she said that ,ve must leave directly, and abused 
my mamma ,vho was cognizant of the business; but she 
,vasn't-never thinking about anything but father. And 
so we came down to 'Valcote. Blandford being locked up, 
and not allowed to see 'Trix. But I got at hhn. I clilnbed 
along the gutter, and in through the ,vindow, ,vhere he 
,vas crying. 
'" 
Iarquis,' says I, when he had opened it and helped 
me in, , you know I wear a sword,' for I had brought it. 
" , Oh, viscount,' says he-' oh, my dearest Frank!' and 
he thl'e,v himself into my arms and burst out a-crying. 'I 
do love l\Iistress Beatrix so, that I shall die if I don't have 
her. ' 
'" :i\Iy deal' Blandfol'd,' says I, 'you are young to think 
of 1J.larrying;' for he ,vas hut fifteen, and a young fello,v 
of that age can scarce do so, you know. 
" , :But I'll wait twenty years, if she'll have nle,' says 
he. 'I'll never marry-no, never, never, never, marry 
anybody but her. Ko, not a princess, though they would 
have me . do it ever so. If Beatrix will wait for me, her 
Blandford swears he will be faithful.' And he wrote a 
paper (it ,vasn't spelt right, for he ,vrote ' I'm ready to 
sine .ith 1il!J blode,' which, you know, Harry, Ü;n't the 
way of spelling it), and vowing that he ,vould marry none 
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other but the Honourable Mistress Gertrude Beatrix Es- 
mond, only sister of his dearest friend Francis J allle&, 
fourth Viscount Esmond. And so I gave hÏ1n a locket of 
her hair." 
" A locket of her hair?" cries Esmond. 
" Yes. 'Trix gave me one after the fight with the 
Duchess that very day. I am sure I didn't want it; and 
so I gave it him, and we kissed at parting, and said- 
'Good-by, brother.' And I got back through the gutter; 
and ,ve set off hOllle that very evening. And he went to 
King's College, in Cambridge, and I'ln
 going to Cambridge 
soon; and if he doesn't stand to his promise (for he's only 
,v rote once ),-he knows I wear a sword, Harry. COine 
along, and let's go see the cocking-match at \Vinchester." 
". . . . But I say," he added, laughing, after a pause, 
"I don't think 'Trix will break her heart about hint. La 
bless you! 'whenever she sees a man, she makes eyes at 
hiIll; and young Sir 'Yihnot Crawley of Queen's Crawley, 
and Anthony Henley of Alresford, were at s,vords drawn 
about her, at thp \Yinchester Asseulbly, a lnonth ago." 
That night 1\11'. Harry's sleep ,vas by no means so pleas- 
ant or sweet as it had been on the first two evenings after 
his arrival at 'Yalcote. "So the bright eyes have been 
already shining on another," thought he, "and the pretty 
lips, or the cheeks at any rate, haye begun the work which 
they ,vere made for. Here's a girl not sixteen, and one 
young gentleman is already whimpering over a lock of her 
bail', and two country squires are ready to cut each other's 
throats that they may have the honour of a dance ,vith 
her. \Vhat a fool am I to be dallying about this passion, 
and singeing my wings in this foolish fialue! Wings !- 
why not say crutches? There is but eight years' difference 
between us, to be sure; but in life I alII thirty years older. 
How. could I ever hope to please such a sweet creature as 
that, with my rough "rays and glum face? Say that I have 
merit ever so much, and ,\ron lnyself a naIne, could she 
f"yer listen to lne? She lnust be my Lady Marchioness, 
and I re111ain a nanH
 less ùastard. Oh! m
T master, IllY 
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master! " (here he fell to thinking with a passionate grief 
of the vow which he had made to his poor dying lord.) 
"Ohl my mistress, dearest and kindest, will you be con- 
tented with the sacrifice \vhich the poor orphan makes for 
JOu, wholn you love, and \vho so lov
s you?" 
A.nd then came a fiercer pang of temptation. " A wor(l 
froIn me," Harry thought, "a syllable of explanation, and 
all this might be changed; but no, I swore it over the 
dying bed of my benefactor. For the sake of him and his; 
for the sacred love and kindness of old days; I ga va my 
promise to him, and may kind h
aven enable me to keep 
IUY vow! " 
The next day, although Esmond gave no sign of what 
was going on in his Inind, but strove to be more than ordi- 
narily gay and cheerful ,vhen he Inet his friends at the 
morning meal, his dear mistress, whose clear eyes it seemed 
no eInotion of his could escape, pereeived that something 
troubled him, for she looked anxiously towards him more 
than once during the breakfast, and when he went up to 
his chaluber after\\rards she presently followed hiIn, and 
knocked at his door. 
As she 
ntt>red, no doubt the whole story was clear to 
her at onc
, for she found our YOlmg gentleluan packing 
his valise, pursuant to the reHolution which he had come to 
over-night of luaking a brisk retreat out of this temptation. 
She closed the door very carefully behind her, and then 
leant against it, very pale, her hands folded before her, 
looking at the young luan, who was kneeling over his work 
of packing. " Are you going so soon?" she said. 
He rose up from his knees, blushing, p
rhaps, to be so 
discovered, in the very act, as it were, and took one of her 
fd.:r little hands-it 'was that ,vhich had her marriage ring 
on-and kissed it. 
"It is best that it should be so, déarest lady," he said. 
"I kupw you \V(lre going, at breakfast. I-I thought 
you luight staJ. \Vhat has happened? \Vhy can't you 
remain longer Wit11 us? 'Vhat has Frank told you-you 
were talking together late l8ßt night? " 
L- Thackeray, V 01.5 
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"I had but three days' leave from Chelsey," Esmond 
said, as gaily as he could. "
Iy aunt;-she lets me call 
her aunt-is my mistl'ess now! I owe her my lieutenancy 
and my laced coat. She has taken me into high favour; 
and my new General is to dine at Chelsey to-morrow- 
General Lumley, madam-who has appointed me his aide- 
de-canlp, and on whom I must have the honour of waiting. 
See, here is a letter from the Dowager; the post brought 
it last night; and I would not speak of it, for fear of dis- 
turbing our last merry meeting." 
11y lady glanced at the letter, and put it down with a 
sluile that was somewhat contemptuous. "I have no need 
to read the letter," says she-(indeed, 'twas as well she 
did not; for the Chelsey missive, in the poor Dowager's 
usual French jargon, pern1Ïtted him a longer holiday than 
he said. "Je vons donne," quoth her ladyship, "oni jour, 
pour vous fatigay parfaictement de vos parens fatigans ") 
-" I have no need to read the letter," says she. " 'Vhat 
was it Frank told you last night? " 
"He told me little I did not know," 
Ir. Esmond an- 
swered. "But I have thought of that little, and here's 
the result: I have no right to the name I bear, dear lady; 
and it is only by your sufferance that I am allowed to keep 
it. If I thought for an hour of what has perhaps crossed 
your n1Índ too--" 
"Yes, I did, Harry," said she; "I thought of it; and 
think of it. I 'would sooner call you my son than the 
greatest prince in Europe-yes, than the greatest prince. 
For who is there so good and so brave, and ,vho would 
love her as you ,votlld? But there are reasons a Inother 
can't tell." 
"I know them," said l\fr. Esmond, interrupting her with 
a smile. "I know there's Sir 'Vilmot Crawley of Queen's 
Crawley, and }\tIre Anthony Henley of the Grange, and my 
Lord 1\farquis of Blandford, that seeIns to be the favoured 
suitor. You shaH ask Ine to wear my Lady 
Iarchioness's 
favours and to dance at her ladyship's wedding." 
" Oh! Harry, Harry, it is none of these follies that 
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frighten me," cried out Lady Castlewood. " Lord Churchill 
is but a child, his outbreak about Beatrix was a mere boy- 
ish folly. His parents would rather see him buried than 
married to one belo,v him in rank. And do you think that 
I would stoop to sue for a husband for Francis Esmond's 
daughter; or submit to have my girl smuggled into that 
proud family to cause a quarrel between 80n and parents, 
and to be treated only as an inferior? I would disdain 
such a me3.lmess. Beatrix would scorn it. Ah! Harry, 
'tis not with you the fault lies, 'tis with her. I know you 
both, and love you: Heed I be ashamed of that love now? 
No, never, never, and 'tis not you, dear Harry, that is un- 
worthy. 'Tis for my poor Beatrix I tremble-"\vhos
 head- 
strong will frightens me; whose jealous temper (they say 
I 'was jealous too, but, pray God, I am cured of that sin) 
and whose vanity no words or prayers of luine can cure- 
only suffering, only experience, and relllorse afterwards. 
Oh! Henry, she will luake no man happy who loves her. 
Go a"\vay, lilY son: leave her: love us always and think 
kindly of us: and for Ine, my dear, you know that these 
walls contain all that I love in the world." 
In after life, did ESlllond find the words true which his 
fond 111Ïstress spoke from her sad heart? Warning h
 
had: but I doubt others had warning before his tUlle, and 
since: aud he benefited by it as 11l0st lnen do. 
1\1y young Lord 'Tiscount ,vas exceeding sorry wh
n he 
heard that Harry could not cOlne to the cock-lnatch with 
him, and must go to I.JOIHloll, hut no doubt IllY lord con- 
soled himself w'hen the [-Irunpshire cocks ,von the match; 
and he saw everyone of the La.ttles, and crowed properly 
over the conquered Sussex gentlelllen. 
As Esmond rode tow'arcls town his servant, cOIning up 
to him, infol'lued hilll with a grin, that 1\Iistress Bcatrix 
had brought out a ne,," gown and Llue stockings for that 
day's dinuer, ill ,vhich she intended to appear, and ha(l 
flown into a rage and given her lllaid a slap on the faee soon 
after she heard he was going away. .l\Iistress T3eatrix.s 
wOlnan, the fellow' said, caIne down to the servants' hall 
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crying, and ,vith the Inark of a blow still on her cheek: 
but Esmond peremptorily ordered him to fall back and b
 
silent, and rode on ,vith thoughts enough of his o,vn to 
occupy him-some sad ones, some inexpressibly deal> and 
pleasant. 
His luistress, froln 'VhOlll he had been a year separated, 
was his dearest n1Ïstress again. The family from which he 
had been parted, and which he loved with the fondest ùe- 
votion, was his family once more. If Beatrix's beauty 
shone upon him, it was with a friendly lustre, and he 
could regard it with much such a delight as he brought 
away after seeing the beautiful pictures of the smiling 
1tiadonl1as in the convent at Cadiz, when he was despatched 
thither with a flag; and as for his mistress, , twas difficult 
to say with what a feeling he regarded her. 'Twas hap. 
piness to have seen her; , twas no great pang to part; a 
filial tenderness, a love that was at once respect and pro" 
tection, filled his mind as he thought of her; and near hel" 
or far from her, and fI'om that day until now, and fronl 
llO'V till death is past, and beyond it, he prays that sacred 
flame may ever burn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I :r.IAKE THE C
\.MP AIGN OF 1704. 


l\-IR. ESMOND rode up to London then, where, if the 
dowager had been angry at the abrupt leave of absence he 
took, she was mightily pleased at his speedy return. 
He went immediately and paid his court to his new gen- 
eral, General Lumley, who received him graciously, having 
kno'wn his father, and also, he ,vas pleased to say, having 
had th
 very best accounts of Mr. Esmond from the officer 
whose aide-de-camp he had been at Vigo. During this 
winter Mr. Esmond was gazetted to a lieutenancy in 
Brigadier Webb's regiment of Fusileers, then with their 
colonel in Flanders; hut being now attached to the suite of 
1\11'. Lumley, Esmond did not join his o,vn regÏ1nent until 
Illore than a year afterwards, and after his return from the 
calupaign of BlenheiIn, which ,vas fought the next year. 
The campaign began very early, onr troops luarching out 
of their quarters before the winter was almost ov.er, and 
investing the city of Bonn, on the Rhine, under the 
Duke's comnland. His Grace joined the arIllY in deep 
grief of Inind, 'with crape on his sleeve, and his hous
hold 
in Illourning; and the very saIne packet which brought the 
COlumanùer-in-Chief over, brought letters to the forces 
which prece<le(l hiIn, and one from his dear n1Ïstress to 
ESlllonù, which interested hiIn not a little. 
Th
 young l\{arquis of Blandford, his Grace's son, who 
had been enter
d in !(ing's College in Cambridge, (whither 
lilY Lord Viscount had also gone, to Trinity, with Mr. 
Tusher as his governor,) ha<l Leen seizeù with sllla,ll-pox, 
and was dead at sixteen years of ag
, 
uld so poor Frank's 
schemes for his sister's advancClllent "pcr(\ o\rer, and that 
innocent childish passion Hipped in the birth. 
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Esmond's mistress ,vould have had him return, at least her 
letters hinted as much; but in the presence of the enemy 
this was impossible, and onr young Ulan took his humble 
share in the siege, which need not be described here, and had 
the good luck to escape ,vithout a wound of any sort, and to 
drink his general's health after the surrender. He was in 
constant military duty this year, and did not think of ask- 
ing for a leave of absence, as one or two of his less for- 
tunate friends did, who ,vere cast away in that tremendous 
storm which happened towards the close of November, 
that" which of late o'er pale Britannia past" (as 1\1r. Ad- 
dison sang of it), and in which scores of our greatest ships 
and 15,000 of our seaUlen went down. 
They said that our Duke ,vas quite heart-broken by the ca- 
lanlÌty which had befallen his family; but his enemies found 
that he could subdue them, as well as lllaster his grief. Suc- 
cessful as had been this great General's operations- in the 
past year, they were far enhanced by the splendour of his 
victory in the ensuing campaign. !-1is Grace the Captain- 
General went to England after BOlin, and our arlny fell 
back into Holland, where in April 1704, his Grace again 
found the troops, embarking froln Harwich and landing at 
1\Iaeslalld Sluys: thence his Grace caIne imlnediate]y to 
the IIague, where he received the foreign n1Ïnisters, gen- 
eral officers, and other people of quality. The greatest 
honours were paid to his Grace everywhere-at the Hague, 
Utrecht, Ruremonde, and l\Iaestricht; the civil authorities 
COIning to meet his coaches: salvos of cannon saluting 
him, canopies of state being erected for him where he 
stopped, and feasts prepared for the numerous gentlelnen 
follo'wing in his suite. His Grace reviewed the troops of 
the States-General between Liège and J\'Iaestricht, and af- 
terwards the English forces, under the COlInnand of Gen- 
eral Churchill, near Bois-Ie- Duc. Every preparation ,vas . 
made for a long lllarch; and the army heard, with no 
small elation, that it..was the Commander-in-Chief's in- 
tention to carry the war out of the Low Countries, and 
to In arch on the }Iozelleo Before leaving OUI> camp at 
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l\Iaestricht, we heard that the French, under the 1tfarshal 
Villeroy, were also bound towards the l\Iozelle. 
Towards the end of 1tlay, the anny reached Coblentz; 
and next day, his Grace, anù the generals accompanying 
hbn, went to visit the Elector of Trèves at his Castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein, the horse and dragoons passing the 
Rhine whilst the Duke ,vas entertained at a grand feast 
by the Elector. All as yet was novelty, festivity, and 
splendour-a brilliant march of a great and glorious 
army through a friendly country, and sure through some 
of the most beautiful scenes of nature which ever I wit- 
nessed. 
The foot and artillery, following after the horse as 
quick as possible, crossed the Rhine under Ehrenbl'eitstein, 
and so to Castel, over against l\Iayntz, in which city his 
Grace, his generals, and his retinue were received at the 
landing-place by the Elector's coaches, carried to his lIigh- 
ness's palace amidst the thunder of cannon, and then 
once more magnificently entertained. Gidlingell in Ba- 
varia, was appointed as the general rendezvous of the 
al'lny, and thither, by different routes, the whole forces of 
English, Dutch, Danes, and German auxiliaries took their 
way. The foot and artillery under General Churchill 
passed thp N eckar, at Heidelberg; and Esmond had an op- 
portunity of seeing that city and palace, once so famous 
and beautiful (though shattered and battered by the 
Fl'eu(\h, under Turenne, in the late war), where his grand- 
sire had served the beautiful and unfortunate Electress- 
])alatin
, the first King Charles's sister. 
At l\lindelsheiIn, the fanlons l>rince of Savoy came to 
visit our com)nander, all of us crowding eagPl'ly to get a 
sight of that brilliant and intrepid waITior; and our troops 
were drawn up in battalia before the l)rince, ,vho ,vas 
pleased to express his adntil'ation of this noble Euglish 
ar1llY. At length we caIne in sight of the enelllY between 
J)illingen and Lawingen, the Rrentz lying betwe()ll the 
two armies. The Elector, judging that Donauwort ,vould 
hH tht' point of hiB (
race'B attack, sent a strong detach" 
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ment of his best troops to Count Darcos, who was posted at 
Schellenberg, near that place, where great intrenchments 
w'ere thrown up, and thousands of pioneers employed to 
strengthen the position. 
On the 2nd of July his Grace stormed the post, with 
'v hat success on our l)art need scarce be told. His Grace 
adyanced with six thousand foot, English and Dutch, 
thirty squadrons, and three regiments of Imperial Cuiras- 
siers, the Duke crossing the river at the head of the cav- 
alry. Although our troops luade the attack with unpar- 
alleled courage and furJ-rushing up to the very guns of the 
enemy, and being slaughtered before their works-we were 
driven back many times, and should not have carried them, 
but that the Imperialists came up under the Prince of 
Baden, when the enelny could make no head against us : 
,ve pursued him into the trenches, making a terrible 
slaughter there, and into the very Danuhe, where a great 
pa.rt of his troops, following the example of their generals, 
Count ])arcos and the Elector himself, tried to save thenl- 
selves by swinlmillg. Our army entered Donauwort, which 
the Bavarians eyacuated; and .where 't,vas said the El
ctor 
purposed to have given us a warm reception, by burning 
us in our beds; the cellars of the houses, ,vhen we took 
l)ossession of theIn, being found stuffed with straw. But 
though the links were there, the link-boys had run away. 
The to'Vllsmen saved their houses, and our General took 
possession of the enemJ"s ammunition in the arsenals, his 
stores, and magazines. Fi ve days aftel'wards a great "Te 
Deum" was sung in Prince Lewis's army, and a soleuul 
day of thanksgiving held in our own; the Prince of Savoy's 
compliments coming to his Grace the Captain-General dur- 
ing the day's religious ceremony, and concluding, as it 
were, with an Amen. 
And now, having seen a great military luarch through 
a friendly country; the pOInps and festivities of more than 
one German court; the seyere struggl
 of a hotly contested 
battle, and the triuluph of victory, Mr. ESlllond beheld 
another part of military duty: our troops entering the 
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enemy's territory, and putting all around them to fire and 
sword; burning farms, wasted fields, shrieking women, 
slaughtered sons and fathers, and drunken soldiery, curs- 
ing and carousing in the midst of tears, terror, and murder. 
Why does the stately Muse of History, that delights in 
describing the valour of heroes and the grandeur of con- 
quest, leave out these scenes, so brutal, mean, and de- 
grading, that yet form by far the greater part of the drama 
of war? You, gentlemen of England, who live at home at 
ease, and compliment yourselves in the songs of triumph 
,vith which our chieftains are bepraised-you pretty maid- 
ens, that come tumbling down the stairs when the fife and 
drum call you, and huzzah for the British Grenadiers-do 
you take account that these items go to make np the amount 
of the triumph you admire, and form part of the duties of 
the heroes you fondle? Our chief, whom England and all 
Europe, saving only the Frenchmen, worshipped almost, 
had this of the godlike in him, that he was impassible be- 
fore victory, before danger, before defeat. Before the 
greatest obstacle or the most trivial ceremony; before a 
hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, or a peasant 
slaughtered at the door of his burning hovel; before a 
caronse of drunken German lords, or a monarch's court or 
a cottage table, where his plans were laid, or an enemy's 
battery, vonlÍting flame and death, and strewing corpses 
round about hin1 ;-he was ahvays cold, cahn, resolute, 
like fate. lIe perfol'llled a treason or a court-bow, he told 
a falsehood as black as Styx, as easily as he paid a com- 
pliment or spoke about the weather. lIe took a mistress, 
and left her; ]le betrayed his benefactor, and suppol'ted 
hiIn, or would have lnurdered hinl, with the same cahunes8 
always, and having no more remorse than Clotho when she 
weaves the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it. In the 
hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy's officers 
say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of ,varlike 
fury; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hith
r and thitJlPr, 
raging; he shrieked cnrses and encouragetnellt, yelling and 
har1Üng his bloody ,var-dogs on, and himself always at the 
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first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the mouth of 
the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he 
could not have been the great man he was, had he had a 
heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or 
remorse. He achieved the highest deed of daring, or deep- 
est calculation.of thought, as he performed the very mean- 
est action of which a luan is capable; told a lie, or cheated 
a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a half-penny, 
with a like awful serenity and equal capacity of the highest 
and lowest acts of our nature. 
His qualities were pretty well known in the army, ,vhere 
thel'e were parties of all politics, and of plenty of shrewd- 
ness and ,vit; but there (1xisted such a perfect confidence in 
him, as the first captain of the world, and such a faith and 
admiration in his prodigious genius and fortune, that the 
very men whonl he notoriously cheated of their l)ay, the 
chiefs whom he used and injured-for he used all men, 
great and small, that canle near him, as his instruments 
alike, and took something of theirs, either some quality or 
some property-the blood of a soldier, it might be, or a 
je,velled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns froln a king, 
or a portion out of a starving sentinel's three-farthing:::;; or 
(when he was YOlmg) a kiss frolll a woman, and the gold 
chain off her neck, taking all he could froln woman or man, 
and having, as I have said, this of the godlike in hun, that 
he could see a hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the same 
amount of sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears; 
he could always order np this reserve at the proper InOIlleut 
to battle; he could draw' npon tears or smiles alike, and 
whenever need was for using this cheap coin. He would 
cringe to a shoeblack, as he would flatter a minister or a 
monarch; be haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, 
grasp your hand, (or stab you whenever he saw occasion) 
-But yet those of the a rIllY , who knew him best, and had 
suffered most from him, ad1nired hiln most of all: and as 
he rode along the lines to battle or galloped up in the nick 
of time to a battalion reeling frolll before the enemy's 
charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got new cour- 
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age as they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that 
his will made them irresistible. 
After the great victory of Blenheim the enthusiasm of 
the army for the Duke, even of his bitterest personal ene- 
mies in it, amounted to a sort of rage-nay, the veryoffi- 
cers who cursed him in their hearts were among the most 
frantic to cheer him. 'Vho could refuse his meed of ad- 
miration to such a victory and such a victor? Not he who 
writes: a man may profess to be ever so much a philoso- 
pher; but he who fought on that day must feel a thrill of 
pride as he recalls it. 
The French right was posted near to the village of Blen- 
heim, on the Danube, where the Marshal Tallard's quar- 
ters ,vere: their line extending through, it may be a league 
and a half, before Lutzingen and up to a woody hill, round 
the base of which, and acting against the Prince of Savoy, 
were forty of his squadrons. 
Here was a village that the Frenchmen had burned, the 
wood being, in fact, a better shelter and easier of guard 
than any village. 
Before these two villages and the French lines ran a 
little stream, not more than two foot broad, through a 
marsh (that was mostly dried up from the heats of the 
,veather), and this stream was the only separation between 
the two annies-ours coming up and ranging themselves in 
line of battle before the French, at six 0' clock in the morn- 
ing; so that our line was quite visible to theirs; and the 
whole of this great plain was black and swarming ,vith 
troops for hours before the cannonading began. 
On one side and the other this cannonaùing lasted lllany 
hours. The French guns being in position in front of their 
line, and doing severe damage among our horses especially, 
and 011 our right wing of Imperialists under the Prince of 

avoy, who could neither advance his artillery nor his 
lines, the ground before hÍ1n heing cut up by ditches, 
morasses, and vel}T difficult of passage fOI' the guns. 
It was past mid-day ,vhen the attack began on our left, 
where Lorù Cutt
 cOlumanded, the bravest and most beloved 
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officer in the English army. And now, as if to make his 
experience in war complete, our young aide-de,..camp hav. 
ing seen two great armies facing each other in line of bat- 
tle, and had the honour of riding with orders from on e end. 
to the other of the line, came in for a not uncommon ac- 
companiment of military glory, and was knocked on the 
head, along with many hundred of brave fellows, almost at 
the very commencement of this famous day of Blenheim. 
A little after noon, the disposition for attack being com- 
pleted with much delay and difficulty, and under. a severe 
fire from the enemy's guns, that were better posted and 
more numerous than ours, a body of English and Hessians, 
\vith Major-General Wilkes cOIDlnanding at the extreme 
left of our line, marched upon BlenheÏ1n, advancing with 
great gallantry, the l\iajor-General on foot, with his offi- 
cers, at the head of the column, and marching with his hat 
off, intrepidly in the face of the eneluy, who was pouring 
in a tremendous fire fronI his gUllS a ld Iuusketry, to which 
our people were instructed not to reply, except with pike 
and bayonet when they reached the French palisades. To 
these Wilkes walked intrepidly, and struck the wood-work 
with his sword before our people charged it. He was shot 
down at the instant, with his colonel, major, and several 
officers; and our troops cheering and huzzaing, and cOIning 
òn, as they did, \vith immense l'esolution and gallantry, 
were nevertheless stopped by the murderous fire froln be- 
hind the enemy's defences, and then attacked in flank by a 
furious charge of French horse which 8\Vept out of Blen- 
heim, and cut down our men in great nunlbers. Three 
fierce and desperate assaults of our foot "were nlade and re- 
pulsed by the eneIuy; so that our columns of foot were 
quite shattered, and fell back, scrambling over the littlE' 
rivulet, which we had crossed so resolutely an hour before, 
and pursued by the French caval1'j", slaughtering us and 
cutting us down. 
And now the conquerors were met by a furious charge of 
English horR
 under Esmond's general, General Lumley, 
behind \vhose squadrons the flying foot found refuge, and 
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formed again, whilst Lmnley drove back the French horse, 
charging up to the village of Blenheim, and the palisades 
where. Wilkes, and many hundred luore gallant English- 
men, lay in slaughtered heaps. Beyond this moment, and 
of this famous victory, 
lr. Esmond knows nothing; for a 
shot brought down his horse and our young gentleman on 
it, .who fell crushed and stunned under the animal, and 
came to his senses he knows not how long after only to lose 
theln again from pain and loss of blood. A dim sense, as 
of people groaning round about him, a wild incoherent 
thought or two for her who occupied'so much of his heart 
no"r, and that here his career, and his hopes, and Inisfor- 
tunes were ended, he reillembers in the course of these 
hours. When he woke up, it ,vas ,vith a pang of extreme 
pain, his breast-plate was taken off, his servant was hold- 
ing his head up, the good and faithful lad of Hampshire '*' 
was blubbering over his master, .whom he found and had 
thought dead, and a surgeon ,vas probing a wound in the 
shoulder, which he must haye got at the saIne nlolnent 
when his horse "ras shot and fell over him. The battle 
was over at this end of the field, by this time: the village 
. was in possession of the English, its brave defenders pris- 
oners, or fled, or drowned, III any of theIn, ill the neighbour- 
ing waters of Donau. l
ut for honest Lockwood's faithful 
search after his lnaster, there had no doubt been an end of 
Esmond here, and of this his story. The Inarauders ,vere 
out rifling thE' bodies as ther lay on the field, and J aC'k had 
brained ont' of these gentry w'ith the club-end of his Inus- 
ket, who had eased ESlllond of his hat and periwig, his 
purse, and fine silver-lnoullted pistols which the Dowager 

ave hhu, and was fUlllbling in his pockets for further 
treasure, \vhen 
Tack l.lockwood caUle np and put au end to 
the scoundrel's triulll1)h. 
I-Iosl'itals for our wounded \vere established at Blen- 
hehn, and here for several ,veeks Esmond lay ill very great 
* 1\Iy mistrcRS, before I went this cmnpaign, Bent mo .John Lock.. 
wood out of 'Valcotc, "ho bath CYOI' since remained with mc.-II. 
E. 
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danger of his life; the wound was not very great from 
which he suffel'ed, and the ball extracted by the surgeon 
on the spot where our young gentleman received it; but a 
fever set in next day, as he was lying in hospital, and that 
almost carried him away. J ack Lo
kwood said he talked 
in the wildest mannel' during his delirium; that he called 
himself the 
Iarquis of Esmond, and seizing one of the sur- 
geon's assistants who came to dress his wounds, swore 
,that he was Madam Beatrix, and that he would make her a 
duchess if she would but say yes. He was passing the 
days in these cl'azy fancies, and vana somnia, whilst the 
army was singing "Te Deuln " for the victory, and those 
famous festivities were taking place at which onr Duke, 
:now made a Prince of the Elnpire, was entertained by the 
King of the Romans, and his nobility. His Grace went 
home by Berlin and Hanover, and Esmond lost the fes- 
ti vities which took place at those cities, and which his 
general shared in company of the other general officers who 
travelled with our great captain. 'Vhen he could move, it 
was by the Duke of \Vürtemberg's city of Stuttgard that 
he made his way homewards, revisiting Heidelberg again, 
whence he went to Mannheim, and hence had a tedious but 
easy water journey down the river of Rhine, which he had 
thought a delightful and beautiful voyage indeed 1 but that 
his heart was longing for home, and something far more 
beautiful and delightful. 
As bright and welcome as the eyes almost of his mistress 
shone the lights of Harwich, as the packet came in from 
Holland. It was not many hours ere he, Esmond, was in 
London, of that you may be sure, and received with open 
arms by the old Dowager of Chelsey, who vowed, in her 
jargon of French and English, that he had the air noble, 
. that his pallor embellished him, that he ,vas an Amadis, 
and deserved a G IOl'iana; and oh! HaInes and darts! what 
was his joy at hearing that his 11listress was come into 
waiting, and was no,v with her 
Iajesty at Kensington! 
Although MI'. Esmond had told Jack Lockwood to get 
horses and they would ride for Winchester that night, 
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when he heard this news he countermanded the horses at 
once; his business lay no longer in Rants, all his hope and 
desire lay within a couple of miles of him in Kensington 
Park wall. Poor Harry had never looked in the glass be- 
fore so eagerly to see whether he had the bel air, and his 
paleness really did become him; he never t00k such pains 
about the curl of his periwig, and the taste of his em- 
broidery and point-lace, as now, before 1\11'. Amadis pre- 
sented himself to Madam Gloriana. Was the fire of the 
French lines half so murderous as the killing glances froln 
her ladyship's eyes? Oh! darts and raptures, how beauti- 
ful ,vere they! 
And as, before the blazing sun of Inorning, the moon 
fades away in the sky almost invisible, ESlnond thought, 
with a bluRh perhaps, of another 8weët pale face, sad and 
faint, and fading out of sight, with its sweet fond gaze of 
affection; such a last look it seemed to cast as Eurydice 
might have given, yearning after her lover, whpn Fate and 
})luto summoned her, and she passed away into the 
shades. 
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CHAPTER X. 


AN OLD STORY ABOUT A FOOL AND A "\V01tIAN. 


ANY taste for pleasure which Esmond had (and he liked 
to desipel'ß in loco, neither more nor less than most young 
men of his age) he could now gratify to the utmost extent, 
and in the best company which the town afforded. When 
the arlny ,vent into winter quarters abroad, those of the 
officers 'who had interest or money easily got leave of ab- 
sence, and found it lunch pleasanter to spend their time in 
Palllflall and Hyde Park, than to pass the winter away 
behind the fortifications of the dreary old Flanders towns, 
,vhere the English troops were gathered. Yachts and 
packets passed daily between the Dutch and Flemish ports 
and Harwich; the roads thence to London and the great 
inns were crowded with arluy gentlemen; the taverns and 
ordinaries of the to,vn s'\varmed with red-coats; and our 
great Duke's levées at St. James's were as thronged as they 
had been at Ghent and Brussels, where we treated him, and 
he us, with the grandeur and ceremony of a sovereign. 
Though ESlnoncl had been appointed to a lieutenancy in the 
Fusileer regilnent, of ,vhich that celebrated officer, Briga- 
dierJohn Richmond \Vebb, ,vas colonel, he had never joined 
the regiment, nor been introduced to its excellent COlnman- 
del', though they had made the same campaign together, and 
been engaged in the saIne battle. But being aide-de-camp 
to General Lumley, who commanded the division of horse, 
and the army marching to its point of destination on the 
Danube by different routes, Esmond had not fallen in, as 
yet, with his cOlllmander and future comrades of the fort; 
and it was in London, in Golden Square, where l\Iajor- 
General Webb lodged, that Captain ESluond had the hon- 
our of first paying his respects to his friend, patron, and 
eomnlallder of after days. 
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Those who remember this brilliant and accomplished 
gentleman may recollect his character, upon which he 
prided himself, I think, not a little, of being the hand- 
somest man in the army; a poet who writ a dull copy of 
verses upon the battle of Oudenarde three years after, de- 
scribing 'Vebb, says:- 


"To noble danger Webb conducts the way, 
His great exanlple all his troops obey; 
Before the front the general sternly rides.. 
'Vith such an air as ])Iars to battle strides: 
Propitious heaven must sure a hero save, 
Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave. " 


1\11'. 'Vebb thought these verses quite as fine as Mr. Ad- 
dison's on the BlenheÜn Calupaign, and, indeed, to be 
Hector à Zl., l1
udc de P(f1'is, was part of this gallant gentle- 
man's alnbition. It w.ould have been difficult to find an 
officer in the 'v hole arnlY, or aluongst the splendid courtiers 
and cavaliers of the 1\Iaison du Roy, that fought under 
Vendoslue and Villeroy in the arlny opposed to ours, ,vho 
,vas a more acconlplished soldier and perfect gentleluan, 
and either braver or better-looking. And if 1\11'. 'V ebb be- 
lieved himself what the world said of hÜu, and ,vas deeply 
convinced of his o'vu indisputable genius, beauty, and 
yalour, ,vho has a right to quarrel,vith him yery luuch? 
This self-content of his kept him in general good -hulIlour, 
of .which his fril'ndH and ùepenùants got the benefit. 
He caIne of a very ancient 'V'iltshire f
unily, which he 
respected above all fanlÍlies in the world: he could prove 
a lineal descent from I
ing Edward the First, n.ad his first 
allcc::)tor, Roaldus (It:"} Eticlllnond, rode by 'Villiam the Con- 
queror's side on IIastings field. "'V e were gentlemen, 
ESIIlOlld," he used to sa:r, "wht'll tllf
 Churehills w.ere 
horse-boys." lIe was a very tall man, sta.nding in hiR 
pUlnps six feet three inches (in his great jack-boots, ,,"'itl. 
his tall fair periwig, and hat and feather, he could not 
have bf'en less than eight f('cot high). " I aUl tallpl' than 
Churchill," he would say, surveying hinu)clf ill the glaHs, 
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"and I alll a bettel' made man; and if the women won't 
like a man that hasn't a wart on his nose, faith, I can't 
help myself, and Churchill has the better of me there." 
Indeed, he ,vas always measuring himself with the Duke, 
and always asking his friends to Ineasure them. And 
talking in this frank way, as he ,vould do, over his cups, 
wags ,vould laugh and encourage him; friends would be 
sorry for hÏ1n; schelners and flatterers would egg hilll on, 
and tale-bearers carry the stories to head-quarters, and 
,viden the difference which already existed there, between 
the great captain and one of the ablest and bravest lieu- 
tenants he ever had. 
His rancour against the Duke ,vas so apparent, that one 
saw it in the first half-hour's conyersation ,vith General 
'\Yebb; and his lady, ,vho adored her General, and 
thought hi
l a hundred times taller, handsomer, and braver 
than a prodIgal nature had luade hinI, hated the great 
Duke with such an intensity as it becomes faithful wives to 
feel against their.husband's eneluies. Not that my Lord 
Duke ,vas so yet; Mr. Webb had said a thousand things 
against hun, which his superior had pardoned; and his 
Grace, ,vhose spies were everywhere, had heard a thou- 
sand things more that Webb had never said. But it cost 
this great man no pains to pardon; and he passed over an 
injury or a benefit alike easily. 
Should any child of mine take the pains to read these 
his ancestor's memoirs, I would not have him judge of the 
great Duke '*' by what a contemporary has ,vritten of hilu. 
No man hath been so immensely lauded and decried as this 
great statesman and warrior; as, indeed, no man ever de- 
served better the very greatest praise and the strongest 
censure. If the present writer joins ,vith the latter fac- 
tion, very likely a private pique of his own may be the 
cause of his ill feeling. 
On presenting himself at the COlulnander-in-Chief's' 
* This passage in the Memoirs of Esmonù is written on a leaf in- 
serted in t11C MS. book, and dated 1744, probably aftel' he had heard 
of the Duchess's death. 
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levée, his Grace had not the least remembrance of General 
Lumley's aide-de-carn p, and though he kne,v Esmond's 
family well, having served with both lords (my Lord 
Francis and the Viscount Esmond's father) in Flanders, 
and in the Duke of York's Guard, the Duke of :Thlarl- 
borough, who was friendly and serviceable to the (so- 
styled) legitimate representatives of the .Viscount Castle- 
wood, took no sort of notice of the poor lieutenant who 
bore their name. A word of kindness or acknow ledgnlell t, 
or a single glance of approbation, might have changed Es- 
111011(1' s opinion of the great Illan; and instead of a satire, 
which his pen cannot help writing, who knows but that the 
humble historian might have taken the other side of pane- 
gyric? 'Ye have but to change the point of view, and the 
greatest action looks mean; as ,ve turn the perspecti ve- 
glass, and a giant appears a piglny. You may describe, 
but who can tell ,vhether your sight is clear or not, or your 
mean s of information accurate? Had the great man said 
but a w'ord of kindness to the small one (as he would 
ha ve stepped out of his gilt-chariot to shake hands ,vith 
Lctzarus in l'ags and sores, if he thought Lazarus could 
have been of any service to him), no doubt ESII10nd would 
have fought for him ,vith pen and sword, to the utmost of 
his might; but my lord the lion did not want master 
Inouse at this llioment, and so 
ruscipnlus ,vent off and 
nibbled in uppo:-;ition. 
So it was, however, that a young gentleman, who, in the 
eyes of his family, and in his OWll, doubtless, ,vas looked 
upon as a. consummate hero, found that the great hero of thp 
day took no more notice of him than of the smallest ùrulll- 
mer in his Grace's army. The dowager at Chelsey was fu- 
rious against this neglect of her family, and had a great 
battle with Lady ::\Iarlborough (as Lady Castlewood insisted 
on calling the Duchess). lIeI' Grace was now )1istress of 
the Robrs to her l\Iajesty, and one of the greatest personages 
in this kingdom, as hel" husband ,vas in all Europe, and the 
ha.ttle between the two ladies took place in the Queen's 
d ra win g-l'OOl11. 
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The Duchess, in reply to my aunt's eager clamour, said 
haughtily, that she had done her best for the legitimate 
branch of the Esmonds, and could not be expected to pro- 
vide for the bastard brats of the family. 
" Bastards!" says the Viscountess, in a fury. "There 
are bastards among the Churchills, as your Grace knows, 
and the Duke of Berwick is provided for well enough." 
"1\iadam," says the Duchess, "you know whose fault it 
is tl1at there are no such dukes in the Esmond faluily too, 
and how that 1ittle scheme of a certain lady miscarried." 
Esmond's friend, Dick Steele, who ,vas in waiting on the 
Prince, heard the controversy between the ladies at court. 
" And faith," says Dick, "I think, Harry, thy kinswoman 
had tbe worst of it." 
He could not keep the story quiet; 'twas aU over the 
coffee-housed ere night; it ,yas printecl in a News Letter 
before a month was over, and "The reply of her Grace the 
Duchess of 
l-rlb-r-gh to a Popish Lady of the Court, 
once a favourite of the late K- J-ln-s," ,vas printed in 
half-a-dozen places with a note stating that "this duchess, 
w hen the head of this lady's family came by his death 
lately in a fatal duel, never rested until she got a pension 
for the orphan heir, and ,vidow, from her Majesty's 
ùounty." rrhe squabble did not advance poor ESluond's 
promotion luuch, and indeed made him so ashamed of 
himself that he dared not show his face at the COllliuander- 
in-Cllief's levées again. 
During those eighteen months which had passed since 
ESlllond saw his dear mistress, her good father, the old 
Dean, quitted this life, firm in his principle to the very 
last, and enjoining his faluily always to remember that the 
Queen's brother, J{ing J alnes the Third, was their rightful 
soverpign. He made a very edifying end, as his daughter 
told ESlnond, and not a little to her surprise, after hig 
death (for he had lived always very poorly) IUY laùy 
found that her father had left no lpss a sum than 3,000l. 
behind him, which he bequeathed to her. 
'Vith this little fortune Lady Castle wood was enabled, 
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when her daughter's turn at Court came, to come to Lon- 
ùon, where she took a small genteel house at Kensington, 
in the neighbourhood of the Court, bringing her chi] dren 
with her, and here it 'vas that Esmond fOlmd his friends. 
As for the young lord, his university career had ended 
rather abruptly. Honest Tusher, his governor, had found 
1ny young gentleman quite ungovernable. My lord worried 
his life away ,vith tricks; and broke out, as hOlue-bred lads 
win, into a hundred youthful extravagances, so that Doctor 
Bentley, the new mast
r of Trinity, thought fit to write to 
the Viscountess Castlewood, my lord's mother, and beg her 
to r
}nove the young nobleman from a college where he de- 
clined to learn, and where he only did harm by his riotous 
example. Indeed, I believe he nearly set fire to Nevil's 
Court, that beautiful new quadrangle of our college which 
Sir Christoprer vVren had lately built. He knocked do,vn 
a proctol"s man that wanted to arrest him in a midnight 
prank; he gave a dinner-party on the Prince of 'Vales's 
birthday, which was within a fortnight of his own, and the 
twenty young gentlemen then present sallied out after their 
wine, having toasted King James's health with open win- 
rlows, and sung cavalier songs, and shouted" God save the 
King!" in the great court, so that the master carne out of 
his lodge at midnight, and dissipated the riotous assenlbly. 
This was my lord's crowning freak, and the Rev. 
Thomas Tusher, domestic chaplain to the Right lIonour- 
able the Lord Vif;count Castlewood, finding his prayel's and 
sermons of no earthly avail to his lordship, gave up his 
duties of governor; ,vent and Inarried his brewer's wiùo,v 
at Southampton, and took her and her mOlley to his parson- 
age house at Castlewood. 
::\Iy lady could not he angry with her son for drinking 
J{ing James's health, heing herself a loyal Tor), as all the 
Castlewood fami1y were, and acquiesced with a sigh, kllO'V- 
ing, perhaps, that her refusal ,vould be of no avail to the 
young lord's desiro for a n1Ïlitary life. She would have 
liked him to be in :1tr. ESlllond's regiment, hoping that 
lIarry might act as a guardian and adviser to his wayward 
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young kinslnan; but my young lord would hear of nothing 
but the Guards, and a commission was got for hiIn in the 
Duke of Ormond's regiment; so Esmond found my lord, 
ellsign and lieutenant, ,vhen he returned froin Germany 
after the Blenheim campaign. 
The effect produced by both Lady Castlewood's children 
when they appeared in public was extraordinary, and the 
whole to,vn speedily rang ,vith their fame: snch a beauti- 
ful couple, it ,vas declared, never had been seen; the 
young maid of honour was toasted at every table and tav- 
ern, and as for my young lord, his good looks ,vere even 
more admired than his sister's. A hundred songs ,vere 
written about the pair, and as the fashion of that day was, 
my young lord 'was praisea in these Anacreontics as 
warlnly as Bathyllus. You Inay be sure that he accepted 
very complacently the to,nl's opinion of him, and ac- 
quiesced with that frankness and charuling good-humour 
he always showed in the idea that he was the prettiest 
fellow in all London. 
The old Do,vager at Chelsey, though she could never be 
got to acknowledge that l\listress Beatrix ,vas any beauty 
at all, (in which opinion, as it InaJ' be Í1nagilled, a vast 
nunlber of the ladies agreed ,vith her), yet, on the very 
first sight of young Castle"wood, she owned she fell in love 
with him; and Henry Esmond, on his return to Chelsey, 
found himself quite superseded in her favour by her 
younger killslnan. The feat of drinking the King's 
health at CaInbridge ,vould have won her heart, she said, 
if nothing else did. "Ho,v had the dear young fellow got 
such beauty?" she asked. " Not from his father-cer- 
tainly not from his mother. How had he COlne by such 
noble manners, and the perfect bel aÙ'? That countrified 
'Valcote widow could never have taught hiIn." ESInond 
had his own opinion about the countrified 'Valcotp widow, 
who had a quiet grace and serene kindness, that had al- 
ways seelued to hun the perfection of gooù breeding, though 
b(l did not try to argue this point ,vith his aunt. Rut hp 
('ould agree ill most of the praises which the enraptured old 
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dowager bestowed on my Lord Viscount, tbM whom he 
never beheld a more fascinating and charming gentleman. 
Castlewood had not wit so much as enjoyment. "The lad 
looks good things," !\-Ir. Steele used to say; "and his laugh 
lights up a conversation as much as ten repartees from 
[r. 
Congreve. I would as soon sit over a bottlp with him as 
with 
lr. Addison; and rather listen t6 his talk than hear 
Nicolini. Was ever man so gracefully drunk as Iny Lord 
Castlewood? I would give anything to carry my wine" 
(though, indeed, Dirk bore his "cry kindly, and plenty of 
it, too,) "like this incomparable young man. 'V hen he is 
sober he is delightful; and when tipsy, perfectly irresisti- 
LIe." And referring to his favourite, 
hakspeare (who 
was quite out of fashion until Steele brought him back into 
the mode), Dick compared Lord Castlewood to Prince Hal, 
and ,vas pleased to dub Esmond as Ancient Pistol. 
The l\Iistress of the Robes, the greatest lady in England 
after the Queen, or even before her Majesty, as the world 
said, though she never could be got to say a civil word to 
Beatl'ix, whom she had promoted to her place as maid of 
honour, took her brother into instant favour. When YÒUllg 
Castlewood, in his new unifol'ln, and looking like a prince 
out of a fairy tale, went to pay his dnty to her Grace, she 
looked at him for a minute in silence, the young man 
blushing and in confusion before her, then fairly burst out 
a-crying, and kissed him before her daughters and com- 
paLY. "He was my boy's friend," she said, through her 
sobs. "Jtly "Blandford might have been like hini." And 
everybody sa,v, after this mark of the Duchess's favour, 
that my young lord's prolllotion ,vas secure, and lwople 
crowded round the favourite's favonrite, who became vainer 
and gayer, and more good-humoured than ever. 
l\Ieanwhile Madam Beatrix was making her conquests 
on her own side, and amongst them was one poor gelltle- 
lIlau, who had been shot by her young eyes two years be- 
fore, and had never been quite cured of that wound; he 
knew, to be sure, how hopeless any passion might be, 
directed in that quarter, and had taken that best, though 
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ignoble, ren
edi'lt,m, an
OJ'is, a speedy retreat from before the 
charmer, and a long absence from her; and not being dan- 
gerously smitten in the first instance, Esmond pretty soon 
gqt the better of his cOluplaint, and if he had it still, did not 
know he had it, and bore it easily. But when he returned 
after Blenheim, the young lady of sixteen, who had ap- 
peared the most beautiful object his eyes had ever looked on 
two years back, ,vas now advanced to a perfect ripeness and 
perfection of beauty, such as instantly enthralled the poor 
devil, who had already been a fugitive frOlll her charms. 
Then he had seen her but for two days, and fled; now he 
beheld her day after day, and when she was at court 
,vatched after her; when she was at home, made one of the 
family party; 'v hen she ,vent abroad, rode after her 
luother's chariot; when she appeared in public places, was 
in the box near her, or in the pit looking at her; when she 
went to church was sur
 to be there, though he might not 
listen to the sermon, and be ready to hand her to her 
chair if she deigned to accept of his services, and select 
him from a score of young men who were always hanging 
round about her. When she ,vent away, accompanying her 
l\iajesty to Hampton Court, a darkness fell o\rer London. 
Gods, what nights has ESluond passed, thinking of her, 
rhYluillg about her, talking about her! His friend Dick 
Steele was at this tinle courting the young lady, Mrs. 
Scurlock, WhOlll he married; she had a lodging ill Ken- 
sington Square, hard by lllY Lady Castlewood's house 
there. Dick and Harry, being on the sanle errand, used 
to nleet constantly at ICellsington. They were always 
pro,vling about that place, or dislnally ,valking thence, or 
eagerly running thither. Theyelnptied scores of bottles 
at the" King's Arms," each nlan prating of his .love. and 
allowing the other to talk on condition that he n1Ïght have 
his own turn as a listener. Hence arose an intimacy be- 
tween thenl, though to all' the rest of their fri
Il cIs they 
nlust have been insufferable. Esmond's verses to" Gloriana 
at the Harpsichord," to "Gloriana's Nosegay," to " Glori- 
ana at Court," appeared this year in the " Obsen'ator."- 
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Have you never read them? They w'ere thought pretty 
pOClllS, and attributed by SOUle to 
{r. Prior. 
This passion did not escape-how' should it? -the clear 
eyes of Esmond's mistress: he told her all; what will a 
man not do when f::.'antic with love? To w'hat baseness 
will he not demean himself? Vfbat pangs will he not 
make others suffer, so that he filay ease his selfish heart of 
a part of its own pain? Day after day he would seek his 
dear mistress, pour insane hopes, supplications, rhap- 
sodies, raptures, into her ear. She listened, smiled, con- 
soled, with untiring pity and sweetness, ESlllond was the 
eldest of her children, so she wås pleased to say; and as 
for her kindness, "pho ever had or w.ould look for aught 
else from one ",.110 wa
 an angel of goodness and pity? 
After what has been said, 'tis needless ahuost to add that 
poor ESluond's suit was unsuccessful. '
{hat was a name- 
less, penniless lieutenant to do, w'hen some of the greatest 
in the land ,vere in the field? Esmond ne\per so much as 
thought of asking pernlÏ
sioll to hope so far above his 
reach as he kne,v this prize was-and passed his foolish, 
useless life in lliere abject sighs and impotent longing. 
'Yhat nights of rage, ,vhat days of torment, of passionate 
unfulfilled desire, of sickening jealousy can he recall! 
Beatrix thought no lllore of hinl than of the lacquey that 
followed her chair. His complaints did not touch hpr in 
the least; his raptures rather fatigued her; she cared for 
his verses no more than for Dan Chaucer's, who's dead 
these ever so lnany hunch'ed years; she did not hate hilll; 
bhe rather despised him, and just suffered hilu. 
One day, after talking to Beatrix's mother, his dear, 
fond, constant mistress-for hours-for all day long- 
pouring out his flaille and his passion, his despair and rage, 
returning again aucl again to the theIne, pacing the 1'00111, 
tearing up the flo,vers on the table, twiRting and breaking 
into bits the ,vax out of the stand-dish, and performing a 
hundred lllad freaks of passionate folly; seeing his mistress 
at last quite l)ale and tired out ,...ith sheer weariupss of 
conlpassion, and watching over his feyer for the hundredth. 
!\1- Thackeray. Vol. 5 
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time, Esmond seized up his hat, and took his leave. As he 
got into Kensington Square, a sense of remorse came over 
him for the wearisome pain he had been inflicting upon the 
dearest and kindest friend ever lnan had. He went back to 
the house, where the servant still stood at the open door, 
loan up the stairs, and found his mistress vlhere he had left 
her in the embrasure of the windo,v, looking over the fields 
towards Chelsey. She laughed, wiping a,vay at the same 
time the tears which ,vere in her kind eyes; he flung himself 
down on his knees, and bUl'ied his head in her lap. She had 
in her hand the stalk of one of the flO'Vel"S, a pink, that he 
had torn to pieces. " Oh, pal"don me, pardon me, my dear- 
est and kindest," he said; "I am in hell, and you are tht 
angel that brings me a drop of 'vater. " 
"I am your mother, you are IllY son, and I love you al- 
,vays," she said, holding her hands over him: and he went 
away cOlnforted and hlunbled in Inind, as he thought of 
that anlazing and constant love and tenderness with which 
this sweet lady ever blessed and pursued hinl. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE FA
10US 1tlR. JOSEPII ADDISON. 


THE gentleluen ushers had a table at l{ensington, ana 
the Guard a very splendid dinner daily at St. James's, at 
either of ,vhich ordinaries Esmond ,vas free to dine. Dick 
Steele liked the Guard-table better than his own at the 
gentlemen ush
l's', where there was less wine and Inore 
ceremony; and Esmond had Inany a jolly afternoon in 
company of his friends, and a hundred times at least SRW 
Dick into his chair. If there is verity in wine, acoording 
to the old adage, 'what an alllÏablp-natured character Dick's 
llUISt ha ve been! In proportion as he took in \vine he 
overflowed with kindness. His talk ,vas not ,vitty so 
much as charming. He never said a ,vord that could an- 
ger anybody, and only becalue the more. benevolent the 
lIlore tipsy he grew. l\lany of the wags derided the poor 
fellow in his cups, and chose him as '1 butt for their satire: 
hut there was a kindness about hun, and a sweet playful 
fancy, that seenled to Esnlond far more charming than the 
pointed talk of the Lrightest w'its, "rith their elaborate 
repartees and affected severities. I think Steele shonp 
rather than sparkled. Those faluous beau:r-es]J,'its of the 
eoffee-houses (1\11'. 'Villiam Congl'eve, for instance, ,vhen 
his gout and his grandeur perll1Îtted hilll to COIne alnong us) 
would lllake InallY brilliant hits-half-a-dozen in a night 
HOllletinles-but, likp sharpshooters, 'when ther had fired 
their shot, they were obliged to retire under cover till their 
pieces were loaded again, and wait till they got another 
chance at their enemy; whereas Dick neyer thought that 
his bottle cOlnpanion was a butt to aÎ1n at-only a frieu(l 
to shake Ly the hand. The poor fello,\r had half th(:" towu 
in his confidence; ever}.body klle,v ev'erything about his 
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loves and his debts, his creditors or his mistress's obdu- 
racy. "\Vhen Esmond first came on to the town, honest 
Dick 'was all HaInes and raptures for a young lady, a West 
India fortune, ,vhom he married. In a couple of yeal's 
the lady ,vas dead, the fortune was all but spent, and the 
honest wido.wer was as eager in pursuit of a new paragon 
of beauty as if he had never courted and married and buried 
the last one. 
Quitting the Guard-table one Sunday afternoon, ,vhen by 
chance Dick had a sober fit upon hiln, he and his friend 
were making their ,yay down Germain Street, and Dick all 
of a sudden left his conlpanion's arIn, and ran after a gen- 
tleman who was poring over a folio volunle at the bookshop 
near to St. James's Church. He was a fair, tall man, 
in a snuff-coloured suit, with a plain s,vord, very sobel', 
and almost shabby in appearance-at least when compared 
to Captain Steele, who loved to adorn his jolly round per- 
son with the finest of clothes, and shone in scarlet and 
gold lace. The Captain rushed up, then, to the student of 
the book-stall, tooK him in his arms, hugged him, aud 
,vould have kiss
d him-for Dick ,vas ahvays hugging and 
bussing his friends-but the other stepped back with a 
flush on his pale face, seeming to decline this public mani- 
festation of Steele's regard. 
" My dearest Joe, ,vhere hast thou hidden thyself this 
age?" cries the Captain, still holding both his friend's 
hands; "I have been languishing for thee this fortnight." 
"A fortnight is not an age, Dick," says the other, very 
good-humouredly. (He had light blue eyes, extraordinary 
bright, and a face perfectly regular and handsou1e, like a 
tinted statue.) "And I have been hiding myself-where 
ùo you think? " 
"vVhat! not across the water, IllY dear Joe?" says 
Steele, with a look of great alarul: "thou kno'west I have 
always--" 
"N 0," says his friend, interrupting him with a smile: 
",ve are not come to such straits as that, Dick. I have 
been hiding, Silo, at a place 'where people never think of 
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finding you-at ffiJ" own lodgings, whither I am. going to 
smoke a pipe no'w and drink a glass of sack: will your 
honour come? " 
" Harry ESlllond, COlue hither," cries out Dick. " Thou 
hast heard 11le talk over and over again of my dearest 
Joe , my guardian angel? " 
" Indeed," says 
lr. ESIllond, with a bow, "it is not from 
you only that I have learnt to admire 
Ir. Addison. "'e 
loved good poetry at Calnbridge as well as at Oxford; and 
I have some of yours by heart, though I have put on a reel 
coat. . . . '0 qui can oro blandius Orpheo yocale ducis 
carmen;' shall I go on, sir?" says Mr. Esmond, who, in- 
deed, had read and loved the charming Latin poems of 
{r. 
Addison, as every :-;cholar of that tinle knew and admired 
theine 
"This is Captain Esmond ,vho ,vas at Blenheim," says 
Steele. 
"Lieutenant Esmond," says the other, with a lo\v bo'w, 
"at l\Ir. Addison's service." 
"I have heard of yon," says Mr. Addison, with a smile; 
as, indeed, everybody about town had heard that unlucky 
story about ESlllond's dowager aunt and the Duchess. 
"We were going to the' George,' to take a bottle before 
the play," says Steele: "wilt thou be one, Joe?" . 
l\Ir. Addison said his O\\Tn lodgings w'ere hard by, where 
he was still rich enough to give a good bottle of wine to his 
friends; and invited the two gputleulf>n to his apartlnent 
in the HaYlnarket, whither we aceordingly went. 
"I shall get credit ,vith nlY landlady," says he, with a 
sulile, "when she sees two such fiue gentlenlen as you 
conle up my stairs." And he polib'ly made his visitors 
welcome to his apartulcnt, ,vhich was illdped but a shabby 
one, though no grandee of the land could rt:'l"t:'ive his guests 
with a lllore perfect aud courtly grace than this gentlelnan. 
A frugal dinner, consisting of a slice of l11pat and a 
penny loaf, was awaiting the owner of the lodgings. II l\1.r 
WlllP is bett
r than Iny meat," says 1\1:1'. Addison; "lllY 
Lord lialifax sent me the Burglllldy." And he set a bottle 
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and glasses before his friends, and ate his simple dinner 
in a very few minutes, after ,vhich the three fell to, and 
began to drink. " You see," says ßlr. Addison, pointing 
to his 'writing-table, ,vhereon ,vas a Inap of the action at 
Hochstedt, and several other gazettes and pamphlets re- 
lating to the battle, "that I, too, am busy about r our 
affairs, Captain. I am engaged as a poetical gazetteer, to 
say truth, and am ,vriting a poem on the calnpaign." 
So Esmond, at the request of his host, told him ,vhat he 
kne'wabout the famous battle, dre,v the river on the table 
oliquo llW1'O, and ,vith the aid of sonle bits of tobacco-pipe 
showed the advance of the left ,ving, where he had been 
engaged. 
A sheet or two of the verses lay already on the table be- 
side our bottles and glasses, and Dick having plentifully 
l'efreshed himself frolli the latter, took up the pages of 
manuscript, writ out ,vith scarce a blot or correction, in the 
author's slim, neat handwriting, and began to read there- 
from with great emphasis and volubility. At pauses of the 
verse, the enthusiastic reader stopped and fired off a great 
salvo of applause. 
Esmond smiled at the enthusiasnl of Addison's friend. 
" Yon are like the German Burghers," says he, "and the 
Princes on the l\Iozelle; "rhen our army came to a halt, 
they always sent a deputation to conlplilnent the chief, and 
fired a salute ,vith all their artillery from their walls." 
" And drunk the great chief's health after,vard, did not 
they?" says Captain Steele, "gaily filling up a bumper;- 
he nevel' was tardy at that sort of acknowledgment of a 
friend's merit. 
"And the Duke, since you will have nle act his Grace's 
part," says 
Ir. Addison, ,vith a smile, and something of 
a blush, "pledged his friends in return. l'fIost Serene 
Elector of Covent Garden, I drink to your Highness's 
health," and he filled himself a glass. Joseph required 
scarce more pressing than Dick to that sort of aniuselnent; 
but the ,vine never seenied at all to fluster .i\Ir. Addison's 
brains; it only unloosed his tongue: ,vhereas Captain 
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Steele's head and speech \vel'e quite ovel'COnle by a single 
bottle. 
No Inatter what the verses were, and, to say truth, 
Ir. 
Esmonù found some of them more than indifferent, Dick's 
enthusiaslll for his chief never faltered, and in every line 
frOlll .Addison's pen, Steele founrl a master-stroke. By 
the time Dick had come to that part of the poem, wherein 
the bard describes as blandly as though he were recording 
a dance at th
 opera, 01' a harmless bout of bucolic cudgel- 
ling at a village fail', that bloody and ruthless part of our 
campaign, with the rerueIubrance whereof every soldier 
who bore a part in it must sicken with shanle-when we 
were ordered to ravage and lay waste the Elector's COWl- 
try; and with fire and murder, slaughter and crime, a 
great part of his dOlninions was overrun; when Dick 

3Jne to the lilles- 


., In venegcance rouseù the soldier fills his hand 
\Vith sword and fire, and ravages the land, 
In crackling flames a thousand harvests burn, 
A thousand villages to ashes turn. 
To the thick woods the woolly tlocks retreat, 
And n}ixed with bellowing herds confusedly bleat. 
Thcir trembling lords the comnlon shade partake, 
And cries of infants sound in every brake. 
The listening soldier fixed in sorrow stands, 
Loth to obey hiH leader's just commands. 
The leadpr grieves, 1)y gl>llerous pity swayed, 
To see his just comnlauùs so well obeycd; " 


Ly thiH time winè allù friendship had brought poor Dick to 
a perfectly l11audlin state, and he hiccupped out the last 
line with a tenderness that set one of his auùitors a-laugh- 
Ing. 
"I admire the licence of your poets,'
 says ESlllOlUl to 
:\1)'. AddisoH. (Dick, after reading of the Vel'beS, WaS fain 
to go off, ill
isting un kissing his two deal' friends before 
his ùeparture, and reeling a\vay ,vith his periwig over his 
eyps. ) "I admire your al't: the murder of the campaign 
is done to ulilital'Y luusie, like a 1)attle at the opera, and 
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the virgins shriek in harmony, as our victorious grenadiers 
march into their villages. Do you know what a scene it 
,vas? "-(by this time, perhaps, the ,vine had warmed Mr. 
Esmond's head too, )-" what a triumph you are celebrat- 
ing? what scenes of shame and horror were enacted, over 
which the commander's genius presided, as calm as 
though he didn't belong to our sphere ? You talk of the 
, listening soldier fixed in sorro.w,' the' leader's grief swayed 
by generous pity;' to IllY belief the leader cared no more 
for bleating flocks than he did for infants' cries, and many 
of our ruffians butchered one or the other ,vith equal 
alacrity. I was ashalned of my trade when I saw those 
horrors perpetrated, ,vhich came under every man's eyes. 
You he 'v out of your polished verses a stately image of 
snÜling victory; I tell you 'tis an uncouth, distorted, savage 
idol; hideous, bloody, and barbarous. The rites performed 
before it are shocking to think of. You great poets should 
show it as it is-ugl
r and horrible, not beautiful and 
serene. Oh, sir, had you made the campaign, believe me, 
you never would have sung it so." 
During this little outbreak, }\1r. Addison was listening, 
smoking out of his long pipe, and smiling very placidly. 
"What would you haye?" says he. "In our polished 
days, and according to the rules of art, 'tis impossible that 
the l\'Iuse should depict tortures or begrime her hands .with 
the horrors of ,val'. These are indicated rather than de- 
scribed; as in the Greek tragedies, that, I dare say, you 
have read (and sure there can be no lllore elegant speci- 
mens of composition), Aganlenlnon is slain, or l\iedea's 
children destroyed, a,vay from the scene ;-the 
horus oc- 
cupying the stage and singing of the action to pathetic 
music. Something of this I attenlpt, lUY dear sir, in my 
hum'ble way: 'tis a panegyric I mean to ,vrite, and not a 
satire. 'Vere I to sing as you would have me, the town 
would tear the poet in pieces, and burn his book by the 
hands of the COlumon hangman. Do you not use tobacco? 
Of all the weeds grown on earth, sure the nicotian is the 
lllost soothing and salutary. \Ye Inust paint our great 
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Duke," 1\lr. Addison went on," not as a man, which no 
doubt he is, with weaknesses like the rest of us, but as a 
hero. 'Tis in a triumph, not a battle, that your humble 
servant is riding his sleek Pegasus. 'Ve college poets trot, 
you know, on very easy nags; it hath been, time out of 
mind, part of the poet's profession to celebrate tb
 actions 
of heroes in verse, and to sing the deeds ,vhich you men of 
war perform. I IHust follo'w the rules of IllY art, and the 
composition of such a strain as this must be harmonious 
and majestic, not familiar, or too near the vulgar truth. 
Si parva licet: if 'Tirgil could invoke the divine Augustus, 
a hunlbler poet fronl the banks of the Isis may celebrate a 
victory and a conqueror of our own nation, in whose tri- 
umphs every Briton has a share, and whose glory and 
genius contributes to every citizen's individual' honour. 
\Vhen hath there been, since our Henry' s 
d Ed ward' B 
days, such a great feat of arms as that from which you 
yourself have brought away marks of distinction? If 'tis 
in my po,ver to sing that song wOlthily, I will do so, and 
he thankful to my 
luse. If I fail as a poet, as a Briton 
at least I will sho,v my loyalty, and fling up my cap and 
huzzah for the conqueror: 


" (Rhcni pacator et Ish'l, 
Omnis in hoc uno variis discordia cessit 
Ol'dinibus; Jætatur cques, pJauditquc senator, 
V otaquc patricio Cel'tant plcbcia favori.' n 


"There were as brave Inen on that field," says Mr. Es- 
1ilOlld (who never cOlll(l be made to loye the Duke of l\Ial'l- 
borough, nor to forget those stories which he used to hear 
ill his youth regarding that great chief's selfishness and 
treachery)-" There ,vere Inen at Blenheim as good as the 
If>aùer, WhOlll neither knights 110r senators applauded, nor 
voices pl
beiall or patrician favoured, and who lie ther.e 
forgotten, under tht, {'lods. ''''hat poet is there to sing 
them? " 
" To sing the gallant souls of heroes sent to Hades! " says 
)[1'. .Addison, ,vith a. slnile. "'Vould you celebrate them 
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all? If I Inay venture to question anything in such an ad- 
mirable work, the catalogue of the ships in Homer hath al- 
ways appeared to me as some,vhat wearisome; 'v hat had the 
poem been, supposing the writer had chronicled the HanteS 
of captains, lieutenants, rank and file? One of the great- 
est of a great man's qualities is success; 'tis the result of 
all the others; 'tis a latent power in him which compels 
the favonr of the gods, and subjugates fortune. Of all 
his gifts I admire that one in the great Marlborough. To 
be brave? every man is brave. But in being victorious, 
as he is, I fancy there is something divine. In presence 
of the occasion, the great soul of the leader shines out, aud 
the god is confessed. Death itself respects hi1n, and 
passes by him to lay others low. \V'ar and carnage flee 
before him to ravage other parts of the field, as Hector 
from before the divine Achilles. You say he hath no 
l)ity; no more have the gods, ,vho are above it, and super- 
hlunan. The fainting battle gathers strength at his aspect; 
and, wherever he rides, victory charges with him." 
A couple of days after, when 1\ir. Esmond revisited his 
poetic friend, he found this thought, struck out in the fervon!" 
of conversation, improved and shal)ed into those famous 
lines, which are in truth the noblest in the poem of the 
"Campaign." As the two gentlemen sat engaged in talk, 
1tir. Addison solacing himself with his customary pipe, the 
little maid-servant that waited on }ÜH lodging came up, 
})receding a gentleman in fine laced clothes, that had evi- 
dently been figuring at Court or a great man's levée. The 
courtier coughed a little at the smoke of the pipe, ane! 
looked round the room curiously, \vhich was shabby 
enough, as was the owner in his ,vorn, snuiI-coloured suit 
and plain tie-wig. 
"How goes on the magnum opus, :.1\11'. Addison?" says 
the Court gentleman on looking down at the papers that 
were on the table. 
" 'Ve were but now oyer it," says Addison (the greatest 
courtier in the land could not haye a more splendid polite- 
ness, or greater dignity of manner). "Here is the plan," 
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says he, "on the table: hâc ibat Simois, here ran the little 
l"iver Nebel: hic est Sigeia tellus, here are Tallard's quar- 
ters, at the bowl of this pipe, at the attack of which Cap- 
tain Esmond ,vas present. I have the honour to introduce 
him to 1\11'. Boyle; and )1r. Esmond was but now depicting 
aliquo prælia mixta mero, when you came in." In truth, 
the two gentlemen had been so engaged when the visitor 
arrived, and Addison, in his smiling ,yay, speaking of ß1r. 
"\Vebb, colonel of Esmond's regiment (who commanded a 
brigade in the action, and greatly distinguished himself 
there), was lamenting that he could find never a suitable 
rhyme for Webb, otherwise the brigade should have had a 
l)lace in the poet's verses. "And for you, you are but a 
lieutenant," says .Addison, "and the l\Iuse can't occupy 
herself with any gentleman under the rank of a field 
officer. " 

Ir. Boyle was all impatie.t to hear, saying that my 
Lord Trea::>ul'er and my Lord Halifax 'v ere equally anx- 
iou::>; and .Atldison, blushing, began reading of his vel'ses, 
and, I suspect, knew their w'eak parts as ,veIl as the most 
critical hearer. \Vhen he came to the lines describing the 
angel, that 


"Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 
.And taught the doubtful battle where to rage," 


he read ,vith great animation, looking at Esmonù, as much 
as to say, " You kno,v where that sinlÍle callie frolli-from 
our talk, anù our bottle of Burgundy, the other day." 
The poet's two hearers were caught with enthusiasm, 
and applauded the verses ,vith all their lllight. The gen- 
tlelllan of the Court sprang up in great delight. " Not a 
word more, my dear sir," says he. "Trust me with the 
papers-I'll defend them ,vith illY life. Let nle read them 
oVt-'r to lny Lord Treasurer, whom I am appointed to see in 
half-an-hour. I venture to promise, the verses shall lose 
nothing by lny reading, and then, sir, we shall see whether 
1.101'<.1 lfalifax has a right to COJnplain that his friend's pen- 
sion is nu longer paid." _\.nd ,vithout more aùo, the 
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courtier ill lace seized the manuscript pages, placed thelll 
in his breast with his ruffled hand over his heart, executed 
a most gracious ,va ve of the hat with the disengaged hand, 
and smiled and bowed out of the room, leaving an odour 
of pomander behind him. 
"Does not the chamber look quite dark?''- says Addi- 
son, surveying it, "after the glorious appearance and dib- 
appearance of that gracious messenger? '''hy, he illumi- 
nated the 'v hole room. Your scarlet, Mr. Esmond, will 
bear any light; but this threadbare old coat of luine, ltov.. 
very 'worn it looked under the glare of that splendour! I 
,vonder ,vhether they ,vill do anything for me," he con- 
tinued. " 'Vhen I came out of Oxford into the ,vorIù, my 
patrons promised me great things; and you see where their 
l>romises have landed me, in a lodging up two pair of 
stairs, with a sixpenny dinner froin the cook's shop. 
'VeIl, I suppose this promise will go after the others, and 
fortune will jilt me, as the jade has been doing any time 
these seven years. 'I puff the prostitute away,' " says he, 
smiling, and blo,ving a cloud out of his pipe. "There is 
no hardship in poverty, Esmond, that is not bearable; no 
hardship even in honest dependence that an honest luau 
may not put up ,vith. I canle out of the lap öf Alnla 
Mater, puffed Ul) ,vith her praises of me, and thinking to 
make a figure in the world with the parts and learning which 
had got me no slnall name in our college. The world is the 
ocean, and Isis and Char,vell are but little drops, of which 
the sea takes no account. 1\ly reputation ended a mile be- 
yond .i\laudlin Tower; no on
 took note of llle; and I 
learned this at least, to bear up against evil fortune with a 
cheerful heart. Friend Dick hath made a figure in the 
world, and has passed me in the race long ago. \Vhat 
nlatters a little nallle or a little fortune? There is no for- 
tune that a philosopher cannot endure. I have been not 
unknown as a scholar, and yet forced to live by turning 
bear-leader, and teaching a boy to spell. What then? 
The life "Tas not pleasaut, but possible-the bear was bear- 
able. Should this venture fail, I 'will gQ back to Oxford; 
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and some day, .when you are a general, you shall find me a. 
curate in a cassock and bands, and I shall welcome your 
honour to my cottage in the country, and to a mug of 
penny ale. 'Tis not poverty that's the hardest to bear, or 
the least happy lot in life," says Mr. Addison, shaking the 
ash out of his pipe. " See, my pipe is smoked out. Shall 
we have another bottle? 1 have still a couple in the cup- 
board, and of the right sort. No more?-let us go abroad 
and take a turn on the l\Iall, or look in at the theatre and 
see Dick's comedy. 'Tis not a masterpiece of wit; but 
Dick is a good fello,v, though he doth not set the Thames 
on fire." 
Within a month after this day, l\ir. Addison's ticket had 
come up a prodigious prize in the lottery. of life. All the 
town 'was in an uproar of admiration of his poeln, the 
"Calupaign," which Dick Steele was spouting at every 
coffee-house in \Yhitehall and Covent Garden. The wits 
on the other side of Temple "Bar saluted him at once as the 
greatest poet the world had seen for ages; the people huz. 
za'ed for l\larlborough and for Addison, and, more thaIl 
this, the party in power provided for the meI'Ítorious poet, 
and Mr Addison got the appointment of Commissioner of 
Excise, which the fanlous 1\11'. Locke vacated, and rose froin 
this place to other dignities and honours; his prosperity 
from henceforth to the end of his life being ::;carce ever 
interrupted, But I doubt whether he was not happier in 
his garret in the JlaYluarket, than ever he was in his splen- 
did palace at Kensington; and T belieye the fortune that 
came to him in the shape of the countess his wife, ,vas no 
better than a shrew and a vixen. 


Gay as the town was, 't,\ as 1
ut a dreary place for l\ir. 
Esmond, whether his charnlcr was ill 01' out of it, and he 
was glad when his general gaye him notice that he vras go- 
ing back to his division of the artuy which lay in w'Ïntel'- 
quarters at Bois-Ie-Due. Ilis dear Iuistress bade him fare- 
\\-"ell ,vith a cheerful face: her blessing he kne'w he had 
always, and ,vheresoever fate carried him. I\listrcsfJ 
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Beatrix ,vas away in attendance on Her Hajesty at Hamp- 
ton Court, and kissed her fail' finger-tips to him, by way 
of adieu, when he rode thither to take his leave. She re- 
ceived her kinsman in a ,vaiting-room, ,vhere there were 
half-a-dozen more ladies of the Court, so that his high- 
flown speeches, had he intended to make any (and very 
likely he did), were Î1npossible; and she announced to her 
friends that her cousin was going to the army, in as easy a 
manner as she ,vould have said he was going to a choco- 
late-house. He asked ,vith a rather rueful face, if she 
had any orders for the army? and she was pleased to say 
that she would like a mantle of l\Iechlin lace. She made 
him a saucy curtsey in reply to his own dismal bow. She 
deigned to kiss her finger-tips frolli the window, where she 
stood laughing with the other ladies, and chanced to see 
hun as he' made his ,vay to the" Toy." The Dowager at 
Chelsey ,vas not sorry to part with him this time. "Mon 
chel', vous êtes triste comnle un sermon," she did him thë 
honour to say to hilll; indeed, gentle
llell in his condition 
are by no means alnusing companions, and besides, the 
fickle old woman had now found a much more amiable 
fav.ourite, and 'J"(tffoled for her darling lieutenant of the 
Guard. Frank remained behuul for a while, and did not 
. join the army till later, in the suite of his Grace the Com- 
man der-in -Chief. His dear mother, on the last day before 
Esmond went away, and when the three dined together, 
lnade Esmond promise to befriend her boy, and besought 
Frank to take the example of his kinsman as of a loyal 
gentleman and brave soldier, so she was pleased to say; 
and at parting, betrayed not the least sign of faltering or 
,veakness, though, God knows, that fond heart was fear- 
ful enough when others were concerned, though so resolute 
in bearing its own pain. 
Esmond's general embarked at Hal'wich. 'Twas a grand 
sight to see l\lr. Webb dressed in scarlet on the deck, wav- 
ing his hat as our yacht put off, and the guns saluted from 
the shore. Harry did not see his viscount again, until 
three months after, at Bois-Ie-Due, ,vhen his Grace the 
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Duke came to take the command, and Frank brought a 
budget of news from home: how he had Bupped ,vith this 
actress, and got tired of that; ho'v he had got the better 
of 1\11'. St. John, both over thp bottle, and with Mrs. 
l\loulltford, of the Haymarket Theatre (a veteran charnler 
of fifty, with whom the young scapegrace chose to fancy 
hOOsE'lf in love); how his sister was al ways at her tricks, 
and had jilted a young baron for an old earl. " I can't 
make out Beatrix," he said; "she cares for none of us;- 
she only thinks about herself; she is never happy unless 
she is quarrelling; but as for my mother-illY mother, 
I larry, is an angel. " Harry tried to iIn press 011 the 
young fellow the necessity of doing everything in his power 
to please that angel; not to drink too much; not to go into 
debt; not to run after the pretty Flelnish girls, and so 
forth, as became a senior speaking to a lad. "But Lord 
bless thee!" the boy said; "I may do ,vhat I like, and I 
kno,v she will love lHe all the same;" and so, indeed, he 
did what he liked. Ev'erybody spoiled him, and his grave 
kinsman as much as the rest. 
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Clll\.PTER XII. 


I GET A CO
IPANY I
 TH}
 CA)IPAIGN OF 1706. 


ON Whit-Sunday, the famons 231'cl of 
Iay, 1706, my 
young lord first came under the fire of the enemy, "\vhoJn 
,ve found posted in order of battle, their lines extending 
three nlÌles or more, over the high ground behind the little 
Gheet river, and having on his left the little village of 
.Anderkirk or Autre-église, and on' his right Ralnillies, 
,vhich has given its name to one of the most brilliant and 
disastrous days of battle that history ever hath recorded. 
Our Duke here once more met his old enemy of Blen- 
heinl, the Bavarian Elector and the ß'laré('hal Villel'oy, 
over whom the Prince of Savoy had gainpd the falnons vic- 
tory of Chiari. What Englishman or Frenchman doth not 
kno"\v the issue of that day? Having chosen his own 
ground, having a force superior to the English, and besides 
the excellent Spanish and Bavarian troops, the whole 
}laison-du-Roy with him, the nlost splendid body of hOl'se 
in the world,-in an hour (and in spite of the prodigious 
gallantry of the French Royal Household, ,vho charged 
through the centre of our line and broke it,) this magnifi- 
cent army of Villeroy was utterly routed by troòps that 
had been marching for twelve hours, and by the intl'epicl 
skill of a commander, who did, indeed, seem in the p!'es- 
ence of the enemy to be the very Genius of Victory. 
I think it was Inore fronl conviction than policy, thongh 
that policy ,vas surely the most prudent in the world, that 
the great Duke ahvays spoke of his victories "\vith an ex- 
traordinary modesty, and as if it ,vas not so much his own 
admirable genius and courage \v hich achieved these aluaz- 
ing successes, but as if he was a special and fatal instru- 
ll1ent in the hands of Providence, that willed irresistibly 
the enemy's overthrow. Before his actions he always had 
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the church service read 80lemnlr, and professed an un- 
doubting belicf that our Queen's arms were blessed and our 
victory SUI'e. All the letters which he writ after his bat- 
tles show a,ve rather than exultation; and he attributes the 
glory of these achievements, about which I have heard 
IHere petty officers and Dlen bragging ,vith a pardonable 
vain-glory, in nowise to his own bravery or skill, but to 
the superintending protection of heaven, ,vhich he ever 
seemed to think "was our especial ally, And our army got 
to believe so, and the enemJ' learnt to think so too; for woe 
never entered into a battle ,vithout a perfect confidence that 
it was to end in a victory; nor did the French, after the 
issue of Blenheim, and that astonishing triumph of Ramil- 
lies, ever meet us without feeling that the game was lost 
before it was begun to be played, and that our general' 8 
fortune was irresistible. Here, as at Blenheim, the Duke's 
charger ,vas shot, and 'twas thought for a mOlllellt he was 
dead. As he nlounted another, Binfield, his lnaster of the 
horse, kneeling to hold his Grace's stirrup, had his head 
shot a,vay by a cannon-ball. A :French gentleman of the 
Royal Household, that was a prisoner with us, told the 
writer that at the time of the charge of the Household, 
when their hors
 and ours "rere mingled, an Irish officer 
recognized the Prince-Duke, and calling out-" 
larlbor- 
ough, J\larlborough!" fired his pistol at him à bout-pOl'faut, 
and that a score lnore carbines and pistols were disrharged 
at him. Not one touched him: he rode through the French 
Cuirassiers sword-in-hand, and entirely unhurt, alHl calm 
and smiling, rallied the German Horse, that ,vas reeling be- 
fore the enemy, brought these and twenty squaùrons of 
Orkney's back upon them, and drove the French across the 
river, again leading the charge himself, aud defeating the 
only dangerous move the French made that day. 
J\lajor-General '''ebb comlnanded on the left of our line, 
alid had his own regiment under the orders of theÏl' beloved 
colonel. Neither he nor they belied their character for 
gallantry on this occasion; but it was about his dear 
J OUllg lord that Esmond was anxious, nevcr having sight of 
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hhn save once, in the whole course of the day, ,vhen he 
brought an oI'der from the Comnlander-in-Chief to Mr. 
"Vebb. When our horse, having charged round the I'ight 
flank of the enemy by Overkirk, had thrown him into en- 
tire c<?nfusion, a general advance 'was made, and our whole 
line of foot, crossing the little river and the morass, as- 
cended the high ground where the French were posted, 
cheering as they went, the enemy l'etreating before them. 

Twas a service of nlore glory than dangel', the French bat- 
talions never ,vaiting to exchange push of pike or bayonet 
\vith ours; and the gunners flying frOJll their pieces, which 
our line left behind us as they advanced, and the French 
fell back. 
At first it 'vas a retreat orderly enough; but presently 
the retreat becalne a rout, and a frightful slaughter of the 
French ensued on this panic: so that an army of sixty 
thousand lllen was utterly crushed and destroyed in the 
course of a couple of hours. It was as if a hurricane had 
seized a compact numerous fleet, flung it all to the .winds, 
:-.;hattered, sunk, and annihilated it: affiavit Deus, et dis- 
sipati sllnt. The Freqch army of Flanders was gone, their 
artillery, their standards, their treasure, provisions, and 
amlnunition were all left behind them: the poor devils had 
even fled ,vithout their soup-kettles, ,vhich are as much the 
palladia of the French infantry a
 of the Grand Seignior's 
,Janissal'ies, and round \vhich they rally even more than 
I'ound their lilies. 
The pursuit, and a dreadful carnage which ensued (for 
the dregs of a battle, ho\vever brilliant, are ever a base 
residue of rapine, cruelty, and drunken plnnder,) was car- 
l'ied far beyond the field of Ramillies. 
Honest Lockwood, Esmond's servant, no doubt \vanted 
to be among the marauders himself and take his share of 
tbe booty; for ,vhen, the action over, and the troops got to 
their ground for the night, the Captain bade Lockwood get 
a horse, he asked, with a very I'ueful countenance, whether 
his honour would have him come too; but his houour only 
baùe him. go about his O\VJl business, and Jack hopped 
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away quite delighteù as soon as he saw his master 
Jllounted. Esmond lllade his ,yay, and not without danger 
and difficulty, to his Grace's head-quart.ers, and found for 
himself very quickly where the aide-de-caInps' quarters 
were, in an ont-building of a farm, where several of these 
gentlenlen ,vere seateù, drinking and singing, and at sup- 
per. If he had all) anxiety about his boy, 'twas relieved 
at once. One of the gentlelnen ,vas singing a song to a 
tune that ::\ir. Farquhar and )[1'. Gay both had used in 
their achnirable comedies, alid vel'y popular in the army of 
that day; and after the song callie a chorus, "Over the 
hills and far a,vay;" and ES1110nd heard Frank's fresh 
voice, soaring, as it ,vere, over the songs of the rest of the 
young l11en-a voice that had ah\rays a cel'tain artles
, in- 
describable l)athos ,vith it, and indeed which cau::;ed 1\11'. 
ESlllond's eyes to fill with tears now, out of thankfulness 
to God the child ,vas safe and still alive to laugh and sing. 
\Yben the song Vi'as over Esmond entered the room, 
wh(
re he kne,v several of the gentlelllen present, and there 
sat my young lord, having taken off his cuirass, his waist- 
coat open, his face flushed, his long yello,v hail' hauging 
over his shoulders, drinking with the rest; the youngest, 
gayest, handsomest there. As soon as he saw ESilloud, he 
clapped down hi
 glass, and rUllllÍng to,vards his frieJH1, 
})ut both his anus round hilll and elllb
'a('ed hiIn. The 
other's voice trembled ,vith joy as he greeteù the lad; he 
had thought but llOWas he stood in the court-yard uuder 
the clear-shining llloonlight: "Great God! ,vhat a scene of 
11lurder is here within a llli
 of us; what hundreds and 
thousands have faced danger to-day; anù here are these 
lads singing over their cups, and the salne moon that is 
shining over yonder horrid field is looking dow'u on 
'Valcote very likely, ,vhile my lady sits and thinks about 
her boy that is at the ,val'. " As E
'nlLond eillbraccd his 
young pupil now, 'tw'as with the feeling of quite religious 
thankfulness and an almost paternal pleasure that he be- 
held him. 
Rouud his neck was a 
tar with a striped ribboll, that 
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was made of slnall brilliants and might be ,vOl'th a hunch'eel 
crowns. "Look," says he, ",von't that be a pretty pres- 
ent for mother?" 
"\Vho gave you the Order?" says Harry, saluting the 
gentleman: "did you win it in battle?" 
"I ,von it," cried the other, "with my sword and my 
spear. There 'was a mousq uetaire that had it round his 
neck-such a big luousquetaire, as big as General \Vebb. 
1 called out to hhn to surrender, and that I'd give him 
quarter: he called Ine a petit polisson and. fired his pistol at 
me, and then sent it at my head with a curse. I rode at 
hiIn, sir, drove my sv.rord right uuder his arm-hole, and 
broke it in the rascal's body. I found a purse in his holster 
,vith sixty-five Louis in it, and a bundle of love-letters, and 
a flask of Hungary-w"ater. f1ïve la gUel'1'c! there are the 
ten pieces you lent me. I should like to have a fight every 
day;" and he pulled at his lit.tle moustache and bade a 
servant to bring a supper to Captain Esmond. 
Harry fell to ,vith a very good appetite; he had tasted 
nothing since twenty hours ago, at early dawll. Master 
Grandson, who read this, do :rou look for the history of 
battles and sieges? Go, find thenl in the proper hooks; 
this is only the story of your grandfather and his fan1ilr. 
Far more pleasant to him than the victory, though for that 
too he may say 11le1ninÍ8se juvat, it was to find that the day 
,vas over, and his deal' young Castlewood ,vas unhurt. 
And ,vould you, sirrah, ,vish to know how it "was that a 
sedate Captain of Foot, a studious and rather solitary 
bachelor of eight or nine and twenty years of age, who did 
not care very much for the jollities which his comrades en- 
gaged in, and ,vas never known to lose his heart in any 
garrison-town-should you wish to know why such a Ulan 
had so prodigious a tenderness, and tended so fondly a bOJ" 
of eighteen, wait, my good friend, until thou art in love 
'with thy school-fellow's sister, and then see how Inighty 
tender thou 'wilt be towards him. ESluond's general and 
his Grace the Prince-Duke were notoriously at variance, 
and the former's friendship w'as in no wise likely to advance 
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any man's promotion of 'v hose services 'Vebb spoke ,vell; 
but rather likely to injure hÜn, so the army said, in the 
favour of the greater man. . However, 
lr. Esmond had 
the good fortune to be mentioned very advantageously by 
)Iajor-General Webb in his l'eport after the action; and 
the Dlajor of his regIment and two of the captains having 
been killed upon the day of Ramillies, Esmond, who was 
second of the lieutenants, got his cOlllpany, and had the 
honour of serving as Captain Esmond in the next campaign. 

Iy lord ,vent home in the ,vinter, but ESlllond ,vas 
afraid to follow him. His dear mistress wrote hilll letters 
more than onre, thanking him, as mothers know how to 
thank, for his care and protection of her boy, extolling Es- 
mond's own mel'its with a great deal more praise than they 
deserved; for he did his duty no better than any other 
officer; and speaking sometime::;, though gently and cau- 
tiously, of Beatrix. News came from home of at least haJ.f- 
a-ùozen grand matches that the beautiful maid of honour ,va::; 
about to Inake. She was engaged to an earl, our' gentlenlen 
of St. ,T anle::;' S sdid, and then jilted hinl for a duke, who, in 
his turn, had drawn uff, Earl or duke it n1Ïght be who 
should win this Helen, Esmond knew she would never be- 
sto,v herself on a poor captain. Her conduct, it was clear, 
,vas little satisfactory to her mother, ,vho scarcely luen- 
tioned her, or else the kind lady thought it was best to say 
nothing, and leave time to wOI'k out its cure. .At any rate, 
Harry was best away frolll the fatal object which alwaYb 
,vrought hilll so l11uch Ini::;chief; and so he never asked for 
leave to go honle, but relnailled with his regiUlellt that was 
garrisoned ill Brussels, ,vhich city fell into onr hands \vhen 
the victOl'J'T of l
amillies drove the French out of Flanders. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


I 
IEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN FLANDERS, AND 
FIND MY }\1:0THER'S GRAVE AND MY OWN CRADLE 
THERE. 


BEING one day in the Church of St. Gudule, at Brussel
, 
admiring the antique splendour of the architecture (and al- 
ways entertaining a great tenderness and reverence for the 
Mother Church, that hath been as wickedly persecuted in 
England as ever she herself persecuted in the days of her 
prosperity), ESlllond saw kneeling at a side altar an officer 
in a green uniform coat, very deeply engaged in devotion. 
Something familiar in the figure and posture of the kneel- 
ing luan struck Captain Esmond, even before he saw the 
officer's face. As he rose up, putting away into his pocket 
a little black breviary, such as priests use, Esmond beheld 
a countenance so like that of his friend and tutor of early 
days, Father Holt, that be broke out into an exclanlation 
of astonishment and advanced a step towards the gentl
- 
man, "rho was making his way out of church. The Ger- 
man officer too looked surprised when he sa,v Esmond, 
and his face from being pale grew suddenly red. By this 
mark of recognition, the Englishman knew that he could 
not be mistaken; and though the other did not stop, but 
on the contrary rather hastily walked away to-wards the 
door, Esmond pursued him and faced him onre more, as 
the officer, helping himself to holy water, turned mechan- 
ically towards the altar, to bow to it ere he q uitted th
 
sacred editice. 
" ]\Iy Father!" says ESlllond in English. 
"Silence! I do not understand. I do not speak Eng- 
lish," says the other in Latin. 
Esmond smiled at this sign of confusion, and replied in 
the saIne language-" I should know my Father in any 
garment, black or w'hite, shaven or bearded;" for the 
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Austrian officer ,vas hahited quite in the lllilitary manner, 
and had as ,varlike a mustachio as any Pandour. 
He laughed-,ve were on the church steps by this time, 
passing through the crowd of beggars that usually is there 
holding up little trinkets for sale and ,vhining for alms. 
" Yon speak Latin," says he, "in the English ,vay, Harry 
Esmond; you have forsaken the old true Roman tongue 
you once kne,v." His tone ,vas very frank, and friendly 
quite; the kind voice of fifteen years back; he gave Es- 
InoIHl his hand as he spoke. 
"Others have changed their coats too, my Father," says 
Esmonà, glancing at his friend's military decoration. 
" 11ush ! I am 
lr. or Captain von Holtz, in the Bava- 
rian Elector's service, and on a mission to his Highness the 
Prince of Savoy . You can keep a secret I know from old 
times. " 
"Captain von Holtz," says ESlllOJHI, "I anI your very 
humble servant." 
" And you, too, have changed your coat," continues the 
other in his laughing way; "I have heard of you at Cam- 
bridge and afterwards: we have 
riends every,vhel'e; and I 
anI told that :\11'. Esmond at Cambridge was as good a 
f
ncer as he was a bad theologian." (So, thinks Esmond, 
}}}y old 1JloÎtJ'e a} ({ nne.ç was a Jesuit, as they said.) 
"Perhaps you are right," says the other, reading his 
thoughts quite as he used to do in old days; "you ,,,ere 
all hut killed at Hochstedt of a wound in the left side. 
You were hefore that at Vigo, aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Ornlonde. You got your cOlllpallY the other day after 
Ralnillies ; your general and the Prince-Duke are not 
friends; he is of the 'V ebbs of Lydiard Tr
goze, in the 
eounty of York, a relation of Jny Lord St. .J ohn . Your 
(.ousin, M. de Castlewood, serv(1d his first campaign this 
year in the Guard; yps, T do know a fe'v things, as you see." 
f'aptain Esmond laughed in his turn. " You haye indeed 
a curious kno,vledge," he says. A foible of 1\11'. IIolt's, 
,vho did know more about book
 and Jnen than, perhaps, 
ahnost any 1't:>l':)011 ECHllond had t
vel' IIH't, wa:-; orullisciellce i , 
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thus in every point he here professed to know', he was 
nearly right, but not quite. . ESlllond's ,vound "was in the 
right. side, not the left; his first general "was General 
Lumley; 
:1r. 'Yebb canle out of 'Viltshire, not out of 
Yorkshire; and so forth Esmond did not think fit to cor- 
rect his old Inaster in these trifling blunders, but thpy 
served to give him a kno,v ledge of the other's character, 
and he smiled to think that this was his oracle of early 
days; only now no longer infallible or divine. 
" Yes," continues Father Holt, or Captain von Holtz, 
"for a nlan ,,,ho has not been in England these eight 
years, I know what goes on in London yer:r ,vell. The 
old Dean is dead, IllY Lady Castlewood's father. Do you 
know that your recusant bishops ,vanted to consecrate hilll 
. Bishop of Southalnpton, and that Collier is Bishop of 
Thetford by the same imposition? The Princess Anne has 
the gout and eats too much; when the King returns, Col- 
lier will be an archbishop." 
" Alnen !" says Esmond, laughing; "and I hope to see 
your Eminence no longer in jack-boots, but red stockings, 
at Whitehall. " . 
" You are always "rith us-1 kno"w that--I heard of that 
,vhen you were at Calnbridge; so was the late lord; so is 
the young viscount." 
" And so was lilY father before me," said Mr. Esmond, 
looking calmly at the other, "who did not, ho,veyer, sho,v 
the least sign of intelligence in his iUlpenetrable grey eyes 
-how well Harry rE'lnernbered them and their look! only 
crows' feet were "
rinkled round them-marks of black 
old Time had settled there. 
Esmond's face chose to sho'v no more sign of lueaning 
than the Father's. There may have been on the one side 
and the other just the faintest glitter of recognition, as 
you see a bayonet shining out of an ambush; but eaclJ 
party fell back, ,vhen everything was again dark. 
"And you, luon capitaine, where have 

ou been?" says 
Esmond, turning a,vay the conversation from this danger. 
ous ground, where neither chose to engage. 
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"I Iliay have been in Pekill," says he, "or I lllay have 
been in ParaguaJ'-,vho kno,vs where? I am now Captain 
von Holtz, in the selTice of his Electoral Highness, C01ne 
to negotiate exchange of prisoners with his Highness of 
Savoy. " 
'Twa& ,veIl kno,vll that very Inany officers in our army 
were well-affected towards the young king at St. Oer- 
mains, whose right to the throne was undeniable, and 
whose accession to it, at the death of his sister, by far the 
greater part of the English people ,vonld have preferred, 
to the having a IJetty Gernlan prince for a sovereign, about 
whose cruelty, rapacity, boorish manners, and odious for- 
eign ways, a thousand stories were current. It wounded 
our English pride to think that a shabby High-Dutch duke, 
whose revenues ,vere not a tithe as great as those of many 
of the princes of our ancient English nobility; who could 
not speak a word of our language, and w horn we chose to 
re presen t as a sort of Gerlnan boor, feeding on train -oil 
and sour-crout, with a be\"y of luistresses in a barn, should 
COUle to reign over the proudest and lliOst polished peoplE- 
in the "rorld. 'V ere we, the conquerors of the Grand 
Monarch, to submit to that ignoble domination? 'Vhat 
did the Hanoverian's Protestantism Inatter to us? 'Vas it 
not notorious (we were told and led to believe so) that 
one of the daughters of this .Protestant hero was being 
bred up with no religion at all, as yet, and ready to be 
made IJutheran or Roman, accorùing as the husband lnight 
be WhOlU her l)arents should find for her? This talk, very 
idle and abusive llluch of it was, ,vent on at a hundred 
mess-tables in the arIny; there was scarce an ensign that 
did not hear it, or join in it, and cyeryhorly knew, or affecte(l 
to kno,v, that the Couullander-in-Chief himself had rela- 
tions .with his nephew, the })uke of :Berwick ('twas by an 
EngliHlunan, thank God, that \ve were beaten at Al- 
manza), anù that hiH Grace was Ino
t anxious to restore 
the royal race of his benefactors, and to repair his fornler 
tr(\aHOU. 
ThiR i
 eertaill, that fur a considerable period no officel' 
N-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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in the Duke's army lost fayour ,vith the Commanùer-in- 
Chief for entertaining or proclaiming his loyalty towards 
the exiled family. When the Chevalier de St. George, as 
the King of England called himself, came with the dukes 
of the French blood royal, to join the French army under 
Vendosm(1, hundreds of ours saw hiIn and cheered him, 
and ,ve all said he ,vas like his father in this, who, seeing 
the action of La Hogue fought between the French ships 
and ours, was on the side of his native country during the 
battle. But this, at least the Chevalier knew, and every 
one kne,v, that, however well our troops and their general 
Inight be inclined towards the prince personally, in the 
face of the enemy there ,vas no question at all. 'Vherever 
my Lord Duke found a French army, he would fight and 
beat it, as he did at Oudenarde, two years after Ralnillies, 
where his Grace achieved another of his transcendent 
victories; and the noble young prince, who charged gal- 
lantly along with the magnificent 
laison-du-Roy, sent to 
(>ompliment his conquerors after the action. 
In this battle, where the young Electoral Prince of 
Hanover behaved himself very gallantly, fighting on onr 
side, Esmond's dear General 'Vebb distinguished himself 
prodigiously, exhibiting consnnnnate skill and coolness as 
a general, and fighting with the personal bravery of a com- 
mon soldier. Esmond's good-luck again attended him; 
he escaped without a hurt, although more than a third of 
his regiment was killed, had again the honour to be 
favoul'aòly mentioned in his cOlnmander's l'eport, and ,vas 
advauced to the rank of Inajor, But of this action there 
is little need to speak, as it hath been related in every 
Gazette, and talked of in every hamlet in this country. 
To return from it to the writer's private affairs, which 
here, in his old age, ana at a distance, he narrates for hiq 
children who come after him, Before Oudenarde, after 
that chance rencontre ,vith Captain von Holtz at Brussels, 
a space of more than a year elapsed, dlu-ing which the 
captain of Jesuits and the captain of \Yebb's Fusileel's 
wel'e thrown very uluch together. Esmond had no diffi- 
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culty in finding out (indeed, the other made no secret of it 
to hiIn, being assured frOin old times of his pupil's fidelity), 
that the negotiator of prisoners was an agent from St. G
1'- 
mains, and that he carried intelligence between great 1)(\1'- 
sonages in our cronp and that of the French. ":rÆy busi- 
ness," said he---:" and I tell you, both because I can trust 
you and your keen eyes have already discovered it-is 
between the King of England and" his subjects here engaged 
in fighting the French king. As between you and them, 
all the Jesuits in the world will not prevep.t your quar- 
l'plling: fight it out, gentlemen. St. George for Eng- 
land, I say-and you know who says so, ,vherever he may 
be. " 
I think Holt loved to make a parade of mystery, as it 
were, a.nd would appear and disappear at our quarters as 
suddenly as he used to return and vanish in the old days 
at Castle wood. He had passes between both arlnies, and 
seemed to kno". (but with that inaccuracy which belong
d 
to the good Father's ollll1Ïscience) eq nally ,veIl what passed 
in the French camp and in ours. On
 d2.Y he would give 
ESlllond news of a great feste that took place in the French 
quart
rs, of a supper of 1\'Ionsieur de Rohan's, where there 
was play and violins, and then dancing a.nd masques; the 
J{ing drove thither in Marshal Villars' own guinguette. 
An(Þther day he had the ne,vs of his Majesty's ague: the 
King had not had a fit these ten days, and might be said 
to be well. Captain Iloltz lllade a visit to England during 
this tiul(', so eager was he about lUlgotih.tillg prisoners; and 
'twas on returning fronl this yoyage that he b
gan to open 
hilnself more to ESlnoud, and to lllake him, as occasion 

ery
d, at their various llleetings, several of those confi- 
dences which are here set down all together. 
The reason of his inereased confidencp was this: upon 
going to T.J01Hlon, thp old director of ESlnond's aunt, the 
dowager, l)aid her ladyship a yisit at Chelsey, anù thero 
learnt froin her that Captain Esmond was acquainted with 
the serrt't of his fantily, and was dl.terlllÏlled never to di- 
vnlge it. The kno,vledge of thi!-> fact. raised Esmond in his 
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old tutor s eyes, so Holt was pleased to say, and he ad.. 
mired Hal'l'y very nluch for his abnegation. 
"The family at Castlewood have done far more for me 
than my own ever did," Esmond said. "I would give my 
life for them. Why should I grudge the only benefit that 
'tis in my power to confer on them?" The good Father's 
eyes filled with tears at this speech, which to the other 
seemed very simple: he einbraced Esmond, and broke out 
into many admiring expressions; he said he was a noble 
cæU1', that he was proud of him, and fond of him as his 
pupil and friend-regretted more than ever that he had 
lost hilll, and been forced to leave him in those early 
... times, when he Inight have had an influence over him, have 
brought him into that only true church to ,vhich the Father 
belonged, and enlisted him in the noblest army in ,vhich a 
man ever engaged-meaning his own society of Jesus, 
which numbers (says he) in its troops the greatest heroes 
the world ever knew ;-,varriors brave enough to dare or 
endure anything, to encounter any odds, to die any death; 
-soldiers that have won triumphs a thousand times more 
brilliant than those o
 the greatest general; that have 
brought nations on their knees to their sacred banner, the 
Cross; that have achieved glories and palms incomparably 
brighter than those a,varded to the most splendid eartWy 
conquerors-crowns of Ï1nmortal light, and seats in the 
high places of heaven. .... 
. Esmond was thankful for his old friend's good opinion, 
however little he might share the Jesuit-father's enthusi- 
asm. "I have thought of that question, too," says he, 
"dear Fathel'," and he took the other's hand-" thought it 
out for myself, as all men must, and contrive to do the 
right, and trust to heaven as devoutly in my way as you 
in yours. Another six months of you as a child, and I 
had desired no better. I used to weep upon my pillo,v at 
Castlewood as I thought of you, and I might have been a 
brother of your order; and who knows," Esmond added 
,vith a smile, "a pl'iest in full orders, and with a pail' of 
nnlstachios, and a Bavarian uniform? " 
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"l\fy son," says Father Holt, turning red, "in the cause 
of religion and loyalty all disguises are fair." 
" Yes," broke in ESlllond, "all disguises are fair, you 
say; aud all uniform:.;, say I, black or red, -a black cockade 
or a white one
or a laced hat, or a sombrero, with a tonsure 
under it. I cannot believe that St. Francis Xavier sailed 
over the sea in a cloak, or raised the dead-I tried, and 
very nearly did once, but cannot. Suffer lne to do the 
right, and to hope for the best in IllY own way." 
Esmond wished to cut short the good 
-'ather's theology, 
and succeeded; and the other, sighing over his pupil's in- 
vincible ignoranre, did not withdraw his affection from 
him, but gave hiIn his utnlost confidence-as much, that is 
to say, as a priest can giye: more than most do; for he ,vas 
naturally garrulous, and too eager to speak. 
Ilolt's friendship encouraged Captain ESlnond to ask, 
what hf' long wished to know, and none could tell him, 
some history of the poor mother w hOln be had often im- 
agined in his dreams, and whom he never knew. He de- 
scribed to Ilolt those circumstances which ate already put 
down in the first part of this story-th
 prolnise hp had 
made to his dear lord, and that dying friend's confession; 
and he besought Mr. Holt to tell hÏ1n ,vhat he knew regard- 
ing the poor WOlnan from wholn he had been taken. 
" She ,vas of this very town," Holt said, and took Es- 
lllond to see the street where her father lived, and where, 
as he believed, :.;he was horn. "In 1676, when your father 
caIne hithpr ill the retinue of the late king, then Duke of 
Y' ork, anù banished hither in disgrace, Captain Tholuas 
ESlnond bccaIne arqn.aiuteù with your lllother, pursue(l 
her, and made a victilll of her; Ill' hath told me in Inany 
3ubsequent conversations, which I felt bound to keep pri- 
vate then, that she was a WOlnan of great virtue and tCll- 
ùprness, and in all respects a lUOst fond, faithful ('rl'ature. 
lIe caIl{'d hinu;clf Captain Tholnas, having good reason to 
be &.shalned of his condurt towards lwI', an.rl hath 
pokpn to 
me 111any tÍ1nes with sincere remorRe for that, as with fond 
loyc for her luallY amiable qualities. lIe owned to having 
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treated her very ill: and that at this time his life ,vas one 
of profligacy, gambling, and poverty. She became with 
child of you; was cursed by her own parents at that dis- 
covery; though she never upbraided, except by her invol- 
untary tears, and the misery depicted on her countenance, 
the author of her wretchedness and ruin. 
"Thomas Esmond-Captain Thomas, as he was called- 
became engaged in a gaming-house brawl, of which the 
consequence was a duel, and a wound so severe that he 
never-his surgeon said-could outlive it. Thinking his 
death certain, and touched with remorse, he sent for a 
priest of the very Church of St. Gudule where I met you; 
and on the same day, after his making su blnission to our 
Church, was married to your mother a few weeks before 
you were born. 
Iy Lord Viscount Castlewood, Marquis 
of Esmond, by King James's patent, which I myself took 
to your father, your lordship was christened at St. Gudule 
by the same curé who married your parents, and by the 
name of Henry Thomas, son of E. Thomas, officier An- 
glois, and Gertrude Maes. You see you belong to us from 
your birth, and ,vhy I did not christen you when you be- 
came my dear little pupil at Castlewood. 
" Your father's 'wound took a favourable turn-perhaps 
his conscience ,vas eased by the right he had done-and 
to the surprise of the doctors he recovered. But as his 
health came back, his wicked nature, too, returned. He 
was tired of the poor girl, WhOlll he had I'uilled; and re- 
ceiving some remittance from his uncle, my lord the old 
viscount, then in England, he pretended business, proluised 
return, and never saw your poor mother more. 
" He owned to me, in confession first, but after,vards in 
talk before your aunt, his wife, ell:)e I never could have 
disclosed what I now tell you, that on coming to London 
he writ a pretended confession to 1)001' Gertrude Maes- 
Gertrude Esmond-of his having been married in England 
Ineviously, before uniting himself with her; said tl1at his 
Hame was not Thomas; that he was about to quit Europe 
for the Virginian plantations, where, indeed, your falnily 
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had a grant of land from King Charles the 
"'irst; sent her 
a supply of money, the half of the last hlmdred guineas he 
had, entreated her pardon, and bade her farewell. 
"Poor Gertrude never thought that the news in this let- 
ter might be untrue as the rest of your father's conduct to 
her. Hut though a young man of her own degree, who 
knew her history, and whom she liked before she saw the 
English gentleman who was the ranse of aU her misery, 
offered to marry her, and to adopt you as his own child, 
anrl give you his name, she refused hini. This refusal 
only angered her father, ,vho had taken her home; she 
never held up her head there, being the subject of constant 
unkindness aftel" her fall; and some devout ladies of her 
acquaintance offering to pay a little pension for her, she 
went into a convent, and yon were put out to nurse. 
" A sister of the young fellow ,vho would have adopted 
you as his son was the person who took charge of you. 
Your mother and this person were cousins. She had just 
lost a child of her own, which you replaced, your own 
mother being too sick au.d feeble to feed you; and pres- 
ently your nurse gre\v so fond of you, that she even 
grudged letting you visit the convent where your Iuother 
was, and where the nuns petted the little infant, as they 
pitied and loved its unhappy parent. Her vocation became 
stronger every day, and at the end of two years she was 
l"pceived as a qister of the house. 
"Your nurse's faluily were silk-weavers out of France, 
whither they returned to Arras in .French Flanders, shortly 
he fore your mothel' took her vows, carrying you ,vith them, 
then a child of thl'f'c years olù. 'Twas a town, before 
the late vigorous llleasures of tht? French killg, full of 
Protestants, and here your nurse's father, old l'astoureau, 
he with ,vholn yon afterwards lived at Ealing, adopted 
the reformed doctrines, perverting all his house with him. 
They were expelled then
e by the edict of his Inost Chris- 
tian 
rajesty, aut! e3.1ne to Lontlo1l, and spt up thpir looms 
in Spittlcfiel<ls. The old Dlan brought a little Inollcy with 
hÍ1n, and carried on his trade, but in a poor ,yay. lie 
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was a widower; by this tinle his daughter, a widow too, 
kept house for him, and his SOIl and he laboured together 
at their vocation. 
Ieanwhile your father had publicly 
owned his conversion Just before King Charles's death (in 
whom our Church had luuch such another convert), was 
reconciled to lny Lord 'Viscount Castlewood, and lnarried, 
as you know, to his daugh tel'. 
" It chanced that the younger Pastonreau, going with a 
piece of brocade to the mercer who eln ployed hhn, on Lud- 
gate RiH, met his old rival coming ont of an ordinary 
there. Pastoureau knew your father at once, seized him 
by the collar, and upbraided him as a villain, ,vho had se- 
duced his mistress, and afterwards deserted her and her 
son. Mr. Tholnas Esnlond also recognized Pastoureau at 
once, besought hhu to calm his. indignation, and not to 
bring a crowd round about them; and bade him to enter 
into the tavern, out of which he had just stepped, when he 
would give him any explanation. Pastoureau enterpd, aud 
heard the landlord order the drawer to show Captain 
Thomas to a rOODl; it was by his Christian name that your 
father was familiarly called at his tavern haunts, which, 
to say the truth, ,yere none of the most reputable. 
"I must tell you that Captain Tholllas, or my Lord Vis- 
count afterwards, ,vas never at a loss for a story, and could 
cajole a woman or a dun with a volubility, and an air of 
sinlplicity at the same time, of which lnany a crpditor of 
his has been the dupe. His tales used to gather veri- 
similitude as he went on with them. He strung together 
fact after fact with a wonderful rapidity and coherence. 
It required, saving your presence, a very long habit of ac- 
quaintance with your father to know when his lordship 
"ras l--,-telling the truth or no. 
"He told me ,vith rueful remorse when he was ill-for 
the fear of death set him instantly repenting, and with 
shrieks of laughter when he was well, his lordship having 
a very great sense of hlullour-how in half-an-hour's time, 
and before a bottle was drunk, he had completely suc- 
ceeded in biting poor Pastoureau. The seduction he owned 
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to: that he could not help: he was qnite ready with tears 
at a moment's warning, and shed them profusely to m
lt 
his credulous listener. He wept for your mother even 
Inore than Pastoureau did, who cried very heartily, poor 
fellow, as nlY lord informed me; he swore upon his 
honour that he had twice sent money to Brussels, anù 
mentioned the name of the merchant ,vith whom it was ly- 
ing for poor Gertrude's use. He did not even ID10'V 
whether she had a child or no, or whether she was alive or 
dead; but got these facts easily out of honest Pastoureau's 
answers to him. When he heard that she was in a con- 
vent, he said he hoped to end his days in one himself, 
should he survive his ,vife, ,vhom he hated, and had been 
forced by a cruel father to Inarry; and when he ,vas told 
that Gertrude's son was alive and actually in London, ' I 
started,' says he; 'for then, ùan1me, my wife was expect- 
ing to lie-in, and I thought should this old Put, my father- 
in-law, run rusty, here would be a good chance to frighten 
h Ï1n. ' 
"He expressed the deepest gratitude to the Pastoureau 
falnily for the care of the infant: you were now near six 
years old; and on Pastoul'eau bluntly telling hun, 'v hen 
he proposed to go that instant and see the darling child, 
that they never wished to see his ill-olnened face again 
within their doors; that he might have the boy, though 
they should all b) very sorry to lose hin1; and that they 
,vould take his money, they being poor, if he gave it; or 
bring hÍ1n up, by God's help, as they had hitherto done, 
,vithout: he acquiesced in this at Ollf'e, ,vith a sigh, said, 
, 'V ell, 'twas better that the dear child should relnaill with 
friends who had been so admirably kind to him;' and in 
his talk to nle afterwards, honestly praised and admired 
tht> weaver's conduct and spirit; owned that the French- 
man was a right fellow, aud he, the Lord have Ihercy upon 
him, a sad villain. 
"Your father," Mr. Holt ,vent on to say, ",vas good- 
11atllred with his uloney when he }lac1 it; and having that 
day rcceived a supply frolH hi::; un('lt
, gave the Wt1H,vel' ten 
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pieces with perfect freedom, and prolnised him further re. 
mittances. He took down eagerly Pastoureau's name and 
place of abode in his table-book, and when the other asked 
him for his OWll, gave, with the UtlllOst readiness, his name 
as Captain Thomas, Ne,v Lodge, Penzance, Co]'uwalJ; he 
said he was in London for a few days only on business con- 
nected with his wife's property; described her as a shrew, 
though a 'woman of kind disposition; and depicted his father 
as a Cornish squire, in an infirln state of health, at whose 
death he hoped for something handsome, when he pronlised 
richly to reward the admirable protector of his child, and 
to provide for the boy. 'And by Gad, sir,' he said to me 
in his strange laughing ,vay, , I ordered a piece of brocade 
of the yery same pattern as that ,vhich the fellow was 
oarrying, and presented it to my wife for a morning wrap- 
pel', to receive company after she lay-in of our little boy.' 
" Your little pension was paid regularly enough; and 
when your father becaule 'Tiscount Castlewood on his un. 
cle's demise, I was employed to keep a watch over you, 
and 'twas at m). instance t11at you were brought home. 
Your foster-mother was dead; her father made acquaint- 

nce ,vith a WOlllan whom he married, who quarrelled with 
his son, The faithful creature came back to Brussels to be 
near the woman he loved, and died, too, a few months be- 
fore her. VVill you see her cross in the convent cmnetery? 
The Superior is an old penitent of mine, and remembers 
Sa3ur Marie Madeleine fondly still." 


Esmond came - to this spot in one sunny evening of 
spring, and saw, amidst a thousand black crosses, casting 
their shadows across the grassy lnoululs, that particular 
one which marked his mother's resting-place. Many lnore 
of those poor creatures that lay there had adopted that same 
name, with which sorro,v had rebaptized her, and whic'h 
fondly seemed to hint their individual story of love and 
grief. He fancied her in tears and darkness, kneeling at 
the foot of her cross, under which her cares were buried. 
Surely he knelt down, and said his own prayer there, not 
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in sorrow so much as in awe (for even his memory had no 
recollection of her), and in pity for the pangs which the 
gentle soul in life had been made to suffer. To this cros,:; 
she brought theln; for this heavenly bridegroolll she ex- 
changed the husband who had wòoed her, the traitor who 
had left her. A thousand such hillocks lay round about, 
the gentle daisies springing out of the grass over them; 
and each bearing its cross and requiescat. A nun, veiled 
in black, was kneeling hard by, at a sleeping sister's bed- 
sirle (so fresh mad
, that the spring had scarce had time 
to 
pin a coverlid for it); beyond the cPIuetery walls you 
had glimpses of life and the world, and the spires and 
gables of the city. A bird came down from a roof oppo- 
site, and lit first on a cross, and then on the grass below it, 
whence it flew away presently with a leaf in its mouth: 
then came a sound as of chanting, from the chapel of the 
sisters hard by; others had long since filled the place which 
ponr 
lary Magdalene once had there, were kneeling at the 
saIne stall, and hearing the same hymns and prayers in 
which her stricken heart had found consolation. 
Iight 
she sleep in peace-might she sleep in peace; and we, too, 
when our struggles and pains are over! But the earth is 
the Lord's as the heaven is; we are alike his creatures here 
and yonder. I took a little flower off the hillock and kissed 
it, and went my way, like the bird that had just lighted 
on the cross by me, back into the world again. Silent re- 
ceptacle of death; tranquil depth of cahn, out of reach of 
tempest and trouble I I felt as one who had been walking 
b
 low the sea, and treading amidst the bones of ship" 
wrecks. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1707, 1706. 


DURING the 'v hole of the year 'v hich succeeded that in 
which the glorious battle of Ramillies had been fought, our 
army lllade no nlovement of iInportance, much to the dis- 
gust of very lnany of our officers remaining inactive in 
Flanders, ,vho said that his Grace the Captain-General 
had had fighting enough, and was all for money now, and 
the enjoyulent of his five thousand a year and his splendid 
palace at Woodstock, which was now being built. And 
his Grace had sufficient occupation fighting his enelnies at 
home this year, where it began to be whispered that his 
favour was decreasing, and his duchess losing her hold on 
the Queen, who was transferring her royal affections to 
the famous Mrs. l\fasham, and Mrs. J\Iasham's hlunble 
servant, 1\11'. Harley. Against their intrigues, our Duke 
passed a great part of his time intriguing. 1\11'. Harley 
was got out of office, and his Grace, in so far, had a vic- 
tory. But her l\Iajesty, convinced against her will, was of 
that opinion still, of which the poet says people are when 
so convinced, and 1\11'. Harley before long had his revenge. 
Meanwhile the business of fighting did not go on any 
way to the satisfaction of Marlborough's gallant lieuten- 
ants During all 1707, with the French before us, we had 
never so much as a battle; our army in Spain was utterly 
routed at Almanza by the gallant Duke of Berwick; and 
we of \Vebb's, which reginlent the young duke had COIn- 
manded before his father's abdication, were a little proud 
to think that it was our colonel who had achieved this vic- 
tory. "I think if I had had Galway's place, and. my 
Fusileers," says our General, "we would not have laid 
down our arills, even to our old colonel, as Galway did;" 
and 'Vebb's officers swore if we had had Webb, at least we 
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would not have been taken prisoners. Our dear old gen- 
eral talked incautiously of himself and of others; a braver 
or a more brilliant soldier never lived than he; but he blew 
his honest trumpet rather more loudly than became a com- 
mander of his station, and, mighty man of valour as he 
was, shook his great spear and blustered before the army 
too fiercely. 

Iysterious 
Ir. Holtz went off on a secret expedition 
in the early part of 170
, with great elation of spirits and 
a prophecy to Esmond that a ,vonderful somethin g was 
about to take place. This secret callle out on my friend's 
return to the al'lny, .whither he brought a most rueful and 
dejected countenance, and owned that the great something 
he bad been engaged upon had failed utterly. He had 
been indeed with that luckless expedition of the Chevalier 
de St. George, who was sent by the French King with 
ships and an arnlY from Dunkirk, and was to have invaded 
and conquered Scotland. But that in wind which ever 
opposed all the projects upon ,vhich the Prince ever eln- 
barked, prevented the Chevalier's invasion of Scotland, as 
'tis known, and blew' poor l\fon
ieur yon 1loltz back into 
our camp again, to scheme and foretell, and to pry about 
as usual. The Chevalier (the l{ing of England, as some 
of us held him) w'ent frOlll Dunkirk to the French arlny to 
make the calnpaign against us. The Duke of Burgundy 
had the cOlnmalld this year, haviug the Duke of Berry 
with him, and the faluous Mareschal 'T endosme and the 
Duke of l\iatigllon to aid him ill the caulpaign. IIoltz, who 
knew everything that wa
 passiug in Flanders and 
"rallc
 
(and the Indies for ,,'hat I know), iURisted that ther..' 
would be no UI01'e fighting in 1708 than there had been iu 
the previous year, and that our romnlanùer had reasons 
for keeping hiIn quiet. Indeed, ESlnond's general, who 
was known as a grunlblpl', and to have a hearty luistrust 
of the great Duke, and hundreds I1101'e officers beside
, did 
not scruplt' to say that the he private reasons caIne to the 
l)uko in the shape of crown-pieces from the Frencb I{ing, 
by whonl the Generali
8imo was bribe<.l to avoid a battle. 
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There ,vere plenty of men in our lines, quidnuncs, to whom 
MI'. Webb listened only too willingly, who could specify 
the exact sums the Duke got, how much fell to Cadogan's 
shal'e, and what was the precise fee given to Doctor Hare. 
And the successes with which the French began the 
campaign of 1708 served to give strength to these reports 
of treason, which were in everybody's mouth. Our gen- 
eral allowed the enelny to get between us and Ghent and 
declined to attack him, though for eight and forty hours 
the armies were in presence of each other. Ghent was 
taken, and on the same day Monsieur de la Mothe sum- 
moned Bruges; and these two great cities fell into the 
hands of the French without firing a shot. A few days 
afterwards La Mothe seized upon the fort of Plashendall: 
and it began to be supposed that all Spanish Flanders, as 
well as Brabant, ,vould fall into the hands of the French 
troops; when the Prince Eugene arrived from the 1\Iozelle, 
and then there was no more shilly-shallying. 
The Prince of Savoy always signalised his arrival at the 
army by a great feast (my Lord Duke's entertainments ,vere 
both seldom and shabby): and I remember our general re- 
turning froIll this dinner with the two cOlumanders-in- 
chief; his honest head a little excited by wine, 'v hich 
was dealt out nlore liberally by the Austrian than by the 
English commander :-" Now," says my general, slapping 
the table, with an oath, "he lllUst fight; and when he is 
forced to it, d-- it, no man in Europe can stand up 
against Jack Churchill." 'Vithin a week the battle of 
Oudenarde was fought, when, hate each other as they 
might, Esmond's general and the COlumander-in-Chief 
were forced to admire each other, so splendid was the 
gallantry of each upon this day. 
The brigade commanded by }Iajor-General 'Vebb gave 
and received about as hard knocks as any that were deliv- 
ered in that action, in which 1\11'. Esmond had the fortune 
to serve at the head of his own conlpany in his reginlent, 
under the command of their own Colouel as Major-Gen- 
eral; and it was his good luck to bl'Ìllg the l'egÏ1nent out of 
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action as conlmander of it, the four senior officers above 
hÌIn being killed in the prodigious slaughter' which hap- 
pened on that day. I like to think that Jack Hay thorn, 
who sneered at me for being a bastard and a parasite of 
\Veùb's, as he chose to call me, and with whom I had had 
words, shook hands ,vith me the day before the battle be- 
gun. Three days before, poor Brace, our Lieutenant- 
Colonel, had heard of his elder brother's death, and was 
heir to a baronetcy in Norfolk, and four thousand a year. 
Fate, that had left hilU hal'n1less through a dozen cam- 
paigns, seized 011 hÍ1n just as the world was worth living 
for, and he went into action knowing, as he said, that the 
luck 'vas going to turn against him. The l\[ajor had just 
joined us-a creature of Lord Marlborough, put in much 
to the dislike of the other officers, and to be a sPJ upon 
us, as it was said. I kno.w not whether the truth ,vas so, 
nor 'who took the tattle of our mess to head-quarters, but 
'V ebb's regiment, as its Colonel, was known to he in the 
COlnmander-in-Chief's black books: "And if he did not 
dare to break it up at hOlne," our gallant old chief used 
to say, "he ,vas determined to destroy it before the 
eneluy;" so that poor l\[ajor Proudfoot was put into a post 
of danger. 
E
nllond's deal' young Viscount, serving as aide-de-camp 
to Iny Lord f)uke, received a wound, and won an honour- 
able name for hÍlnself in the Gazette; and Captain Es- 
Iuond's name was sent in for promotion by his General, 
too, whos
 favourit
 he was. It made his heart beat to 
think that certain eyes at hOIne, the brightest in the world, 
nlÍght read the page ou which his humble services were 
recorded; but his mind was made up steadily to keep out of 
their dangerous influeuce, and to let tÍlne aud absence con.. 
queI' that passion he ha(l still lurking about hirn. A way 
frullt Reatrix, it did not trouble hinl; hut he knew as 
certain that if he returned hOJne, his fpvel' would break out 
again, and avoidpd Walcote as a Lincolnshire Ulan avoids 
letul'lling to his fens, \vhere he is sure that the agUt' is I)-r.. 
ing in wait for hiIll. 
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We of the English party in the arnlY, who ,vere inclined 
to sneer at everything that came out of Hanover, and to 
tl'eat as little better than boors and savages the Elector's 
court and family, were yet forced to confess that, on the 
day of Oudenarde, the young Electoral Prince, then mak- 
ing his first carn paign, conducted himself ,vith the spirit 
and courage of an approved soldier. On this occasion his 
Electoral Highness had better luck than the King of Eng- 
land, who was with his cousins in the enemy's camp, and 
had to run ,vith them at the ignominious end of the day. 
With the most consummate generals in the world before 
them, and an admirable commander on their own side, 
they chose to neglect the counsels, and to rush into a com- 
bat with the former, which would have ended in the utter 
annihilation of their army but for the great skill and brav- 
ery of the Duke of Vendosme, who remedied, as far as 
courage and genius might, the disasters occasioned by the 
squabbles and follies of his kinsmen, the legitimate princes 
of the blood royal. 
"If the Duke of Berwick had but been in the army, the 
fate of the day would have been very different," was all 
that poor Mr. von Holtz could say; "and you would have 
seen that the hero of Almanza was fIt to measure swords 
with the conqueror of Blenheim." 
The business relative to the exchange of prisoners was 
always going on, and was at least that ostensible one which 
kept Mr. Holtz perpetually on the move between the 
forces of the French and the Allies. I can answer for it, 
that he was once very near hanged as a spy by Major-Gen- 
eral Wayne, ,vh
n he was released and sent on to head- 
q nartel'S by a special order of the Commander-in -Chief. He 
caIne and went, always favoured, wherever he was, by some 
high though occult protection. He carried messages be- 
twef1n the Duke of Berwick and his uncle, our Duke. lIe 
sef1med to kno,v as "veIl what was taking place in the 
Pl'ince's quarter as onr own: he bronght the cOlupliments 
of the King of England to some of our officers, the ge1'1t1e- 
ßlen of Webb's among the rest, for their behaviour on that 
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great day; and after W ynendael, when our General was 
chafing at the neglect of our Commander-ill-Chief, he said 
he knew how that action ,vas regarded by the chiefs of the 
French army, and that the stand made before \V ynendael 
wood was the passage by which the Allies entered Lille. 
" Ah !" says Holtz (and some folks were very willing to 
listen to him), "if the king came by his own, how changed 
the conduct of affairs w'ouid be! His 1\lajesty's vei'y exile 
has this advantage, that he is enabled to reaù England im- 
partially, and to judge honestly of all the eminent men. 
His sister is always in the hand of one greedy favourite or 
another, through whose eyes she sees, aud to whose flat- 
tery or dependants she gives away eVf'rything. Do yo. 
suppose that his l\Iajesty, knowing Englànd so well as he 
does, would neglect such a luan as General'Vebb? He 
ought to be in the House of Peers as Lord LydiaI'd. The 
enelny anù all Europe know his merit; it is that very repu- 
tation which certain great people, who hate all equality 
and independence, can never pardon." It wæ; intendod 
that the
e conversations should be carried to Mr. "Tebb. 
They were welcolue to him, for great as his services were, 
no man could value them more than John Richmond 'Vebb 
did hinlself, and the differences between him and Marlbor- 
ough being notorious, his GraC(
's eneluies in the arlIlY and 
at hOIlle began to court Webb, and set him up against the 
all-graspiug, domineering chief. And soon after the victory 
of Oudenarde, a glorious opportunity fell into General 
\Vebb's waJ, vrhic>h that gallant w"arrior did not negl('ct, and 
whirh gave hinl the lueans of inunensely increasing his 
reputation at hOlne. 
.After Oudellarde, and against the counsels of l\Iarlbor- 
ough, it was said, the Prince of Savoy sat ùown before' 
Lille, the capital of Freueh Flanders, and cOIDlnenced that 
siege, the most celebrated of our tiIne, and ahnost as 
famous as the siege of Troy itself, for the feats of ,ralour 
I!el'formed in the assault and the defence. The enmity of 
thf' Prince of Savoy against the :Freneh J{ing was a furious 
personal hate, (luit
 1.Hlli"-() the cahn hOHtility of our 
r
at 
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English general, who ,vas no nlOl'e moved by the ga.lne of 
,val' than that of billiards, and pushed forward his squad- 
rons, and drove his red battalions hither and thither as 
calmly as he would combine a stroke or make a cannon 
with the balls. The game over (and he played it so as to 
-be pretty sure to win it), not the least aninlosity against the 
other party remained in the breast of this consummate tac- 
tician. \Vhereas between the Prince of Savoy and the 
French it was [/'Zwrl'e (I 'lìW'J"t. Beaten off in one quarter, as 
he had been at Tonlon in the ]ast year, he was back again 
on another frontier of France, assailing it with his indefa- 
tigable fury. When the Prince came to the army, the 
smouldering fires of war were lighted up and burst out into 
a Banle. Our phlegmatic Dutch allies were made to advance 
at a quick Inarch-our calm Duke forced into acti.on. The 
Prince ,vas an army in himself against the French; the 
energy of his hatred, prodigious, indefatigable-infectious 
over hundreds of thousands of Inen. The Emperor's gen- 
eral was repaying, and with a vengeance, the slight the 
French King had put upon the fiery little Abbé of Savoy. 
Brilliant and famous as a leader himself, and beyond all 
Ineasure daring and intrepid, and enabled to cope with al- 
most the best of those fanlons nlen of war ,vho conlmanded 
the armies of the French King, Eugene had a ,veapon, the 
equal of ,vhich could not be found in France, since the 
cannon-shot of Sasbach laid low the noble Turenne, and 
could hurl 
Ial'lbol'ough at the heads of the French host, 
and crush them as ,vith a rock, under which all the gath. 
ered strength of their strongest captains lllust go do,vn. 
The English Duke took little part in that vast siege of 
Lille, which the Ilnpel'ial Generalissimo IJursued ,vith all 
his force and vigour, fluther tnan to cover the besieging 
lines from the Duke of Burgundy's arlny, between which 
and the Imperialists our Duke lay. Once, when Prince 
I
ngene ,vas wounded, our Duke took his Highness's place 
in the trenches; but the siege was with the IJnpel'ialists, 
not with us. A division under Webb and TIantzau was 
detached into Artois and Picardy npon the most painful 
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and odious service that 1Ir. Esmond ever sa,v in the course 
of his military life. The wretched towns of the defence- 
less provinces, ,vhose young men had been drafted away 
into the French armies, which year after year the insati- 
able war devoured, were left at our mercy; an d our orders 
were to show them none. We found places garrisoned by 
invalids, and children and women; poor as they were, and 
as the costs of this miserable war had made thenl, our 
commission wa
 to rob these almost :;tarving wretches- 
to tear the food out of their granaries, and strip theln of 
their rags. 'Twas an expedition of rapine and murder ,ve 
were sent on: our soldiers did deeds slIch as an houest 
man must blush to l'emember. 'Ve brought back Inoney 
and provisions in quantity to the Duke's camp; there had 
b
en no one to resist us, and yet ,vho dares to tell with 
what mUl'del' and violence, ,vith what brutal cruelty, out- 
I'age, insult, that ignoble booty had been ravished from the 
innocent and nlÍserable victims of the war? 
Meanwhile, gallantly as the operations before Lille had 
been conducted, the Allies had made but little progress, 
anù 
twas said when we returned to the Duke of 
Iarlbor- 
ough's earn!), that the siege ,vonla never be brought to a 
satisfactory end, and that the Prince of Savoy would be 
forced to raise it. 11y Lord l\Iarlborough gave this as his 
opinion openly; tho:::;e who mistrusted hiln, and 1\11'. ESlnond 
owns hinlself to he of the nUlnber, hinb.
d that the Duke 
had his reasons why Lille should not be taken, and that he 
,vas paid to that end by the French l{ing. If this was so, 
auù I believe it, General ',ebb had no,v a relnarkable op- 
portunity of gratifying hi8 hatred of the Commander-in- 
Chief, of banlking that sluuneful ayal'ice, which ,vas one of 
thfl' basest and Ino
t notorious qualities of the falllons 
Duke, and of showing his own conSUlunlate skill as a com- 
mander. Aud when I conHider all the circumstances pre- 
eeding the event which will now be related, that nlY Lord 
Duke was actually offcrfl'd certain luillions of crowns pl'O- 
vitled that the sieg("\ of Lille should be raised: that the 
l1uperial army before it was ,vithout provisions and alumn- 
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nition, and must have dec3.1nped but for the supplies that 
they received; that the march of the convoy destined to 
relieve the siege was accurately known to the Fl'ench; and 
that the force covering it was shamefully inadequate to that 
end, and by six times inferior to Count de la Mothe' 8 
army, which was sent to intel'cept the convoy; when 'tis 
certain that the Duke of Berwick, De la Mothe's chief, 
was in constant correspondence with his uncle, the English 
Generalissimo: I believe on my conscience that ' twas my 
Lord 
larlborough's intention to prevent those supplies, 
of which the Prince of Savoy stood in absolute need, from 
ever reaching his Highness; that he meant to sacrifice the 
little army which covered this convoy, and to betray it as 
lle had betrayed Tollenlache at Brest; as he had betrayed 
every friend he had, to further his own schemes of avarice 
or ambition. But for the miraculous victory which Es- 
mond's general won over an al'll1Y six or seven times greater 
than his own, the siege of Lille must have been raised; 
and it must be renlenlbered that our gallant little force- 
was under the command of a general whom Marlborough 
hated, that he was furious with the conqueror, and tri(
d by 
the most open and shalueless injustice to rob hÎ1n of the 
credit of his victory. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GENERAL 'VERB 'V INS TIlE BATTLE OF WYNEN- 
DAEL. 


By the besiegers and besieged of Lille, some of the most 
brilliant feats of valour were performed that ever illus- 
trated any.,var. On the French side (whose gallantry was 
prodigious, the skill and bravery of 
larshal Boumers ac- 
tually eclipsing those of his conqueror, the Prince of 
Savoy) may be mentioned that daring action of 
lessieurs de 
Luxembourg and Tournefort, who, with a body of horse 
and dragoons, carried powder into the town, of which the 
besieged Wel"e in extreme want, each soldier bringing a bag 
with forty pounds of powder behind him; with which peri- 
lous provision they engaged our own horse, faced the fire 
of the foot brought out to meet thenl: and though half of 
the Jnell were blown up in the dreadful errand they rode 
on, a part of them got into the town with the succours of 
which the garrison was so much in want. A Fl'ench 
officer, Monsieur du Bois, performed an act equally daring, 
and perfectly successful. The Duke's great army lying at 
Helchin, and covering the siege, and it being necessary for 
1\1. de Vendosme to get news of the condition of the place, 
Captain du Bois performed his famous exploit: not only 
passing through the lines of the siege, but swimming aftel'- 
wa..ùs no less t.han seven luoats and ditches: and cOIning 
back the same way, swimming with his letters in his 
Dlouth. 
By these letters 
Ionsieur de BOllfflers said that he could 
unl1ertake to hold the plaee till October; and that if one of 
the convoys of the Allies could be intercepted, they must 
l"aise the siege altogether. 
Such a convoy as hath been said was now prepared at 
Ot;tend, and about to lnarch for the 
iege; antl on the 27th 
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September we (and the French too) had news that it was 
on its way. It was composed of 700 wagons, containing 
ammunition of all sorts, and ,vas escorted out of Ostend 
by 2,000 infantry and 300 horse. At the same tinle M. 
de la l\fothe quitted Bruges, having with hinl five-and- 
thirty battalions, and upwards of sixty squadrons and 
forty guns, in pursuit of the convoy. 
l\lajor-General 'Yebb had meanwhile made up a force of 
twenty battalions and three squadrons of dragoons at 
Turout, whence he moved to cover the convoy and pursuß 
La l\iothe: ,vith whose advanced guard ours came up upon 
the great plain of Turout, and before the little wood and 
castle of \Vynendael; behind which the convoy was march- 
Ing. 
As soon as they came in sight of the enemy, our advanced 
troops were halted, with the ,vood behind them, and th
 
rest of our force brought up as quickly as possible, our lit- 
tle body of horse being brought forward to the opening of 
the plain, as our General said, to amuse the enemy. 
\Vhen 1\1. de la Mothe came up, he found us posted in two 
lines in front of the wood; and formed his own army ill 
battle facing ours, in eight lines, foul' of infantry in 
front, and dragoons and cavalry behind. 
The French began the action, as usual, with a cannonade 
which lasted three hours, when they made their attack, 
advancing in eight lines, four of foot and four of horse, 
upon the allied troops in the wood where we were posted. 
Their infantry behaved ill; they were ordered to charge 
.with the bayonet, but, instead, began to fire, and almost at 
the very first discharge from our men, broke and fled. The 
cavalry behaved better; with these alone, who were three 
or four thnes as nUlllerous as our whole force, 
lonsieur 
de la Mothe might have won victory: but only two of our 
battalions were shaken in the least; and these speedily 
rallied: nor could the repeated attacks of the French horse 
cause our troops to budge an inch from the position in the 
wood in which our General had placed them. 
After attacking for two hours, the French retired at 
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nightfall entirely foiled. With all the loss we had in- 
flicted upon him, the enelll y ,vas still thl'ee times stronger 
than we: and it could not be supposed that our General 
could pursue 1\1. de la Mothe, or do much more than hold 
our ground about the wood, from ,vhich the Frenchman had 
in vain attempted to dislodge us. La Mothe retired be- 
hind his forty guns, his cavalry protecting them better 
than it had been enabled to annoy us; and meanwhile the 
convoy, which was of more importance than all our little 
force, and the safe passage of which we would have 
dropped to the last man to acconlplish, Jnarched away in 
perfect safety during the action, and joyfully reached the 
besieging caInp before Lille. 
1\lajor-General Cadogan, my Lord Duke' 8 Quarter-l\Iaster- 
General, (and between whom and }.[r. \Yebb ther
 was no 
love lost), accompanied the convoy, and joined 
{r. Webb 
,vith a couple of htmdred horse just as the battle was over, 
and the enemy in full retreat. He offered, readily 
enough, to charge with his horse upon the French as they 
fell back; but his force ,vas too weak to inflict any damage 
npon them; and }fr. Webb, commanding as Cadogan's 
senior, thought enough was done in holding our ground 
before an enelny that luight still have overwhelmed us 
had we engaged him in the open territory, and in securing 
thp safe passagp of the convoy. .Aecordingly, the horse 
brought up by Cadogan did not draw a s,vord; and only 
prevented, by the good countenance they showed, any dis- 
})osition the Freudl n1Ïght have to renew the attack on us. 
And no attack {\onling, at nightfall General Cadogan drew 
off with his squadron, being bound for head-quarters, the 
two Generals at parting grinlly saluting each other. 
"He will be at n,oncq tÏ1ne enough to lick my IJord 
Duke's trenchers at supper," says 
[r. 'Vebb. 
Our own lnen lay ont in the ,voo(ls of \Vynendael that 
night, and our GellPl'al had his supper in the little castle 
there. 
"If I was Cadogan, I ,vould have a peerage for this 
day's ,vork," (j'enel'al 'Vebb said; II and, Harry, thou 
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shouldst have a regÌ1nent. Thou hast been reported in the 
last two actions: thou wert near killed in the first. I 
bhall mention thee in my despatch to his Grace the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and recommend thee to poor Dick Har- 
wood's vacant majority. Have you ever a hundred 
guineas to give Cardonnel? Slip them into his hand to- 
morrow, when you go to head-quarters with IllY report." 
In this report the 1Vlajor-General was good enough to 
mention Captain Esmond's name with particular fa vour ; 
and that gentleman carried the despatch to head -quarters 
the next day, and ,va$ not a little pleasf'd to bring back a 
letter by his Grace's secretary, aL.dressed to Lieutenant- 
General Webb. The Dutch officer despatched by Count 
Nassau, Woudenbourg, Væ1t-Mareschal Auverquerque's 
son, brought back also a complimentary letter to his COIn- 
lllander, who had seconded Mr. Webb in the action with 
great valour and skill. 
Esmond, ,vith a low bow and a smiling face, presented 
his despatch, and saluted 1\-11'. \Vebb as Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, as he gave it in. The gentielnen round about hiIll- 
he 'was riding with his suite on the road to Menin as Es- 
ulond came up with hhn-gave a cheer, and he thanked 
them, and opened the despatch ,vith rather a flushed, eager 
face. 
He slapped it down on his boot in a rage after he hacl 
read it. " 'Tis not even writ with his own hand. Read it 
out, Esmond." And ESlllond read it out:- 


"SIR-Mr. Cadogan is just now canle in, and has ac- 
q uain ted me with the success of the action you had yester- 
day in the afternoon against the body of troops COIDlnanded 
hy M. de la Mothe, at vYynendael, which lllust be attributed 
chiefly to your good conduct and resolution. You may be 
sure I 3hall do you justice at home, and be glad on all oc- 
rasions to own the service JTou b.a ve done in securing this 
convoy.-Yours, &c., M." 


"Two lines by that d--d Cardonnel, and no more, for 
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the taking of Lille-for beating five tinles our number- 
for an action as brilliant as the best he ever fought," says 
poor 
Ir. 'Vebb. "Lieutenant-General! That's not his 
doing. I ,vas the oldest nlajor-general. By --, I be- 
lieve he had been better pleased if I had been beat." 
The letter to the Dutch officer was in French, and longer 
and nlore compliInentary than that to 
lr. 'Vebb. 
"And this is the ulan," he broke out, "that's gorged 
with gold-that's covered with titles and honours that we 
won for him-and that grudges even a line of praise to a 
comrade in arnls! Hasn't he enough? Don't we fight 
that he may roll in riches? Well, well, wait for the 
Gazette, gentleillen. The Queen and the country will do us 
justice if his Grace denies it us." There were tears of 
rage in the brave warrior's eyes as he spoke j and he 
dashed them off his face on to his glove. He shook his fist 
in the air. "Oh, by the Lord!" says he, "I kno,v what 
I had rather have than a peerage! " 
"And what is that, sir?" some of them asked. 
"I had rather have a quarter of an hour with John 
Churchill, on a fair green field, and only a pair of rapiers 
between 111Y shirt and his--" 
" Sir!" int
rposes one. 
"Tell hi11l so! I kno,v that's what you mean. I know 
every word goes to hiul that's dropped from every general 
officer's mouth. I don't say he's not brave. Curse hinl! 
he's brave enough; but we'll wait for the Gazette, gentle- 
men. God save her IVlajesty! she'll do us justice." 
The Gazette did not come to us till a month aftt'rward
; 
when IllY Ç}eneral and his officers had the honour to dint. 
with Prince Eugene in Lille; his J-[ighness being gooll 
enough to say that .We had brought the pro\risions, and 
ought to share in the banquet 'Twas a great banquet. 
His Grace of :\Iarlbol'ough ,vas on his Highness's right, 
and on his left the 1\lal'cschal de Houillers, .who had so 
bravely ùeff>ndecl thf> plac(\. The rhif>f oftirf>rs of pither 
army were present; and you lnay be sure Esmond's General 
was splendid this ùay: his tall noble person, and mall1r 
0- Thackeray, VoJ. 5 
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beauty of face, made hun renlarkable anywhere; he wore, 
for the first time, the star of the Order of Generosity, that 
his Prussian Majesty had sent to him for his victory. His 
Highness the Prince of Savoy called a toast to the con- 
queror of Wynendael. }Iy Lord Duke drank it with rather 
a sickly smile. The aides-de-camp were present: and 
Harry Esmond and his dear young lord were together, as 
t.hey always strove to be when duty would permit: they 
'vere over against the table where the generals were, and 
could see all that passed pretty well. Frank laughed at 
my lord Duke's glum face: the affair of 'VYllendael, 
and the Captain-General's conduct to Webb, had been 
the talk of the whole army. 'Vhen his Highness spoke, 
and gave-"Le vainqueur de "\Vynendael; son armée 
et sa victoire," adding, "qui nous font dîner à Lille 
aujourd'huy"- there was a great cheer through the 
hall; for Mr. Webb's bravery, gener03ity, and very weak- 
nesses of character caused him to be beloved in the 
army. 
"Like Hector, handsome, and like Paris, hI'ave!" whis- 
pers Frank Castlewood. "A Venus, an elderly Venus, 
couldn't refuse him a pippin. Stand up, Harry! See, we 
are drinking the army of \Vynendael. Ramillies is noth- 
ing to it. Huzzay! huzzay!" 
At this very time, and just after our General had made 
his acknowledgment, some one brought in an English 
Gazette-and ,vas passing it from hand to hand down the 
table. Officers Wf>re eager enough to read it; III others and 
sisters at hOllle lnust have sickened over it. There scarce 
came out a Ga
ette for six years that did not tell of Bome 
heroic death or some brilliant achievement. 
" Here it is-Action of 'Vyuendael-here you are, Gen- 
eral," says Frank, seizing hold of the little dingy paper 
that soldiers love to read so; and, scrambling over from 
our bench, he went to where the General sat, who knew 
him, and had seen many a time at his table his laughing, 
handsome face, which everybody loved who saw. The 
genera1s in their great perukes made ,vay for him. He 
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banded the paper over General Dol1na's buff-coat to our 
General on the opposite side. 
He came hobbling back, and blushil1g at his feat: "I 
thought he'd like it, Harry," the young fellow whispered. 
"Didn't I like to read lny name after Ramillies, in the 
London Gazette? - Viscount Castlewood serving a VOIUll- 
teer--I say, 'what's yonder?" 
1\11'. \Vebb, reading the-Ga;;ette, looked very strange- 
slapped it down on the table-then sprang up in his place, 
and began-" 'Vill your Highness please to--" 
His grace the Duke of 1\Iarlborough here jUlnped up 
too--" There's some mistake, my dear General \Vebb." 
" Your Grace had better rectify it," says 1.11'. 'V ebb, 
holding out the letter; but he was five off hi8 Grace the 
Prince Duke, who, besides, was higher than the General 
(being seated with the Prince of Savoy, the Electoral 
I'rince of Hanover, and the envoys of Prussia and Den- 
mark, under a baldaquin), and 'Vebb could not reach him 
hÍ1n, tall as he ,vas. 
" Stay," says he, with a smile, as if catching at BOtne 
idea, and then, with a perfect courtesy, drawing his 
sword, he ran the Gazette through ,vith the point, and 
said, "Permit lne to hand it to your Grace." 
The Duke looked very bla(.k. "Take it," says he, 
to his 
laster of the Horse, who was ,vaiting behind 
him. 
The Lieutenant-General nlade a ye1'Y lo\v bow, and retired 
aud fÌllislwd his glass. The Gazette in which 
1:r. Car- 
donnel, the Duke's secretary, gave an account of the vir- 
tory of 'Vynendael, Inentioned 
lr. ,V ebb's name, but gave 
the sole praise and conduct of the action to the Duke's 
favourit.e, 1\1r. Cadogan. 
There was nu little talk and excitement occasioned bJ' 
this strange behaviour of General \Vebb, who had almost 
drawn a sword upon the COlnmander-in-Chief; but thE' 
General, after the first outbr
ak of his anger, )llast('r
d it 
outwardly altogether; and, by his subsequent hehayiour, 
had the satisfaction of eyan more angering the COlli. 
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mander-in-Chief, than he could have done by any public 
exhibition of resentment. 
On returning to his quarters, and consulting with his 
chief adviser, }Ir. Esmond, who was now entirely in the 
General's confidence, and treated by him as a friend, and 
ahllost a son, Mr. '\Vebb writ a letter to his Grace the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in which he said:- 


; Co YOUR Grace must be aware that the sudden perusal of 
the London Gazette, in which your Grace's secretary, 1'.11'. 
Cardonnel, hath mentioned Major-General Cadogan's name 
as the officer commanding in the late action of "\V ynendael, 
must have caused a feeling of anything but pleasure to the 
General who fought that action. 
" Your Grace must be a,vare that 1\11'. Cadogan was not 
even present at the battle, though he arrived with squad- 
rons of horse at its close, and put himself under the com- 
mand of his superior officer. And as the result of the bat- 
tle of WynendaeI, in which Lieutenant-General Webb had 
the good fortune to comnland, was the capture of Lille, the 
relief of Brussels, then invested by the enelny under the 
Elector of Bavaria, the restoration of the great cities of 
Ghent and Bruges, of which the enemy (by treason within 
the ,valls) had got possession in the previous year, 
Ir. 
Webb cannot consent to forego the honours of such a suc- 
cess and service, for the benefit of )Ir. Cadogan, or any 
other person. 
" As soon as the military operations of the year are over, 
Lieutenant-General 'Vebb will request permission to leave 
the army, and return to his place in Parliament, where he 
gives notice to his Grace the Commander-in-Chief, that he 
shall lay his case before the House of Commons, the country, 
and her 
Iajesty the Queen. 
"By his eagerness to rectify that false statement of the 
Gazette, which had been written by his Grace's secretary, 
Mr. Cardonnel, Mr. Webb, not being able to reach his 
Grace the Commander-in-Chief on account of the gentlemen 
seated bet,veen them, placed the paper containing the false 
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statelnent on his sword, so that it might more readily ar- 
rive in the hands of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
who surely would ,vish to do justice to every officer of his 
army. 
"1\11'. 'Vebb knows his duty too well to think of insubor- 
dination to his superior officer, or of using his sword in a. 
campaign against any but the enemies of her Majesty. He 
solicits permission to return to England immediately the 
military duties will permit, and take with hiln to Englan(l 
Captain ESlnond, of his reghnent, who acted as his aide- 
de-camp, and was present during the entire action, and 
noted by his watch the time when ?fr. Cadogan arrived at 
.. its close." 


The COlnmander-in-Chief could not but grant this per- 
mission, nor could he take notice of Webb's letter, though 
it was couched in terms the most insulting. IIalf the 
army believed that the cities of Ghent and Bruges ,vere 
given up by a treason, which some in our army very well 
understood; that the Conlmander-in-Chief would not bavr 
relieved Lille if he could ha\re helped himself; that he 
would not have fought that year had not the Prince of 
Savoy forced hiul. 'Vhen the battle once began, then, for 
his own renown, IllY I.Jord l\Iarlborough would fight as no 
lnan in the world ever fought better; and no bribe on earth 
could keep him from heating the enemy." 
-Ii- Our Grandfather's hatred of the Duke of Marlborough appearR 
all through his account of these campaigns. lie always persisted 
that the Duke was the greatest traitor and soldier history ever told 
of: and declared that he took bribes on all hands during the war. 

Iy Lord :Marquis (for so we Jnay call hitn here, though he never 
went by any other nmne than Colonel Esmond) waq in tbe hahit of 
telling many storics which he did not set down in his memoirs, and 
which he had frOln bis friend the Jesuit, who was not alwa}"s cor- 
rectly informed, and who pcrsiRted that MarUmrough was looking 
for a bribe of two nliUions of crowns before the campaign of Ram.. 
HUM. 
And our Gratidmother used to tell us childrün. that on his fll'8
 
presentation to my Lord Duke, the Dukü turned his oock upon my 
Grandfather; anrl said to tho Ducbeae, who told my lady dowagcr 
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But the matter was taken up by the subordinates; and 
half the army might have been by the ears, if the quarrel 
had not been sto})ped. General Cadogan sent an intima- 
tion to General 'Vebb to say that he ,vas ready if Webb 
liked, and would meet hinl. This was a kind of invitation 
our stout old general was always too ready to accept, and 
'twas with great difficulty we got the Genel'al to l'eply that 
he had no quarrel with Mr. Cadogan, ,vho had behaved 
,vith perfect gallantry, but only with those at head-qual'- 
tel's, ,vho had belied him. Mr. Cardonnel offered General 
Webb reparation; 1\11'. \Vebb said he had a cane at the 
service of 
Ir. Cardonnel, and the only satisfaction he 
wanted from him was one he was not likely to get, 
namely, the truth. The officers in our staff of 'Vebb' s, 
and those in the immediate suite of the General, 'vere 
ready to come to blows; and hence arose the only affair ill 
which 
Ir. Esnlond ever engaged as principal, and that 
was frOln a revengeful wish to wipe off an old injury. 
1.Iy J
ord Mohun, ,vho had a troop in Lord Macclesfield's 
regiInent of the Horse Guards, rode this earn paign with 
the Duke. He had sunk by this tÎlne to the very worst 
l'eputation; he had had another fatal duel in Spain; he 
had married, and forsaken his wife; he was a gambler, a 
profligate, and debauchee. He joined just before Ou- 
denarde; and, as ESlnond feared, as soon as Frank Cas- 
tlewood heard of his arrival, Fl'ank was for seeking him 
out, and killing him. The wound IllY lord got at Oudell- 
arde prevented their meeting, but that ,vas nearly healed, 
and 1\11'. Esmond trembled daily lest any chance should 
bring his boy and this known assassin together. They met 
at the mess-table of Handyside's regiment at Line; the 


at Chelsey who afterwards told Colonel Esmond-"Tom Esnl0nd'g 
bastard bas been to my levée: he has the hang-dog look of his rogue 
of a father "--an expression whieh my Granò.father never forgave. 
He was as constant in bis dis1iJ\:es as in his attachments; and exceed- 
ingly partial to 1Vebb, whose side he took against the morp celp- 
bnJ.ted general. We have GenerJol Webb's portrait now at Castle. 
wood, Va. 
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officer comluanding not knowing of the feud between the 
two noblemen. 
Esmond had not seen the hateful handsolne face of 
Io- 
hun for nine years, since they had met on that fatal night 
in Leicester .Field. It \vas degraded with crime and pas- 
sion now; it wore the anxious look of a man who has three 
deaths, and ,vho knows how many hidden shames, and 
lusts, and crimes on his conscience. He bowed with a 
sickly low bow, and slunk away \vhen our host presented 
us round to one another. Frank Castlewood had not kno\vn 
hÏ1n till then, so changed was he. He kne\v the boy well 
en ollgh. 
'Twas curious to look at the t\vo-especially the young 
Juan, whose face flushed up when he heard the hated nalne 
of the other; and who said in his bad French in his brave 
boyish voice-" He had long been anxious to meet my Lord 
::\Iohull. " The other only bowed, and moved away from 
him. To do him justice, he \vished to have no quarrel 
with the lad. 
ESluond put himself between them at table, "D-- 
it," says }1'rallk, "why do you put yourself in the place of 
a luan who is above you in degree? 3Iy Lord 
Iohun 
should walk after me. I want to sit by my Lord 1tlo hlU 1. " 
Esmond whispered to Lord )[ohun, that Frank was hurt 
in the leg at Ondenarde; and besought the other to be 
quiet. Quiet enough he \vas for some time; disregarding 
the litany taunts which young Castle wood fhmg at him, un- 
til after several healths, when nlY Lord )Iohull got to be 
rather hl liquor. 
"\Yill you go away, my lord?" ::\Ir. Esmond said to 
hiIll, imploring hinl to quit the table. 
"
o, by G--," says my Lord )'Iohun. "I'll not go 
away for any ulan;" he ,vas quite flushed \vith wine by 
this time. 
rrhe talk got round to the affairs of yesterday. 'V ebb 
hacl offered to challenge the COllunanùel'-ill-Chief: "\Vebb 
had been ill-used: 'V ebb \vas the hrave
t, 11andsoJllest, 
vainest Ulan in the army. LOrtl )Iohull did not know that 
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ES1110nd was "Tebb's aide-de-camp. He began to tell some 
stories against the General; which, from t'other side of 
Esmond, young Castle,vood contradicted. 
" I can't bear any more of this," says l11Y Lord Mohun. 
" Nor can I, Iny lord," says Mr. Esmond, starting up. 
"The story l11Y Lord l\1:ohun has told respecting General 
,V ebb is false, gentlel11en-false, I repeat," and making a 
low bow to Lord Mohun, and without a single ,vord more, 
Esmond got up and left the dining-room. These affairs 
,yere COlllmon enough among the military of those days. 
There was a garden behind the house, and all the party 
turned instantly into it; and the two gentlelnen's coats 
were off and their points engaged within two Ininutes after 
ESlllond's words had been spoken. If Captain Esmond had 
put Mohun out of the world, as he might, a villain would 
have been punished and spared further villanies-but who 
is one man to punish another? I declare upolllny honour 
that my only thought was to prevent Lord l\lohun frOllt 
Inischipf. with Frank, and the end of this meeting was, that 
after half-a-dozen passes my lord went honle with a hurt 
which prevented hinl from lifting his right arm for thref' 
months. 
"Oh, Harry! "thy didn't you kill the villain?" young 
Castlewood asked. " I can't walk without a crutch: but I 
could have met him on horseback with sword and pistol." 

ut Harry Esmond said, "'Twas best to have no luan's 
life on one's conscience, not even that villain's." And this 
affair, which did not occupy three minutes, being over, the 
gentlemen went back to their wine, and my Lord.... _0hun to 
his quarters, where he was laid up with a fever ,vhich had 
spared lllischief had it proved fatal. And very soon after 
this affair Harry ESlnond and his General left the camp for 
I.JOIHlon; whither a certain reputation had preceded the 
Captain, for nlY Lady Castlewood of Chelsey received hiIn 
as if he had been a conquering hero. She gave a great 
dinner to Mr. 'Yehh, ,vhere the General's ('hair was crowned 
with laurels; and her ladyship called Esmond's health in a 
toast, to which nlY kind General was graciously pleased 
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to bear the strongest testimony: and took down a mob of 
at least forty coaches to cheer our General as he came out 
of the House of Commons, the day ,vhen he received the 
thanks of Parliament for his action. Thp mob huzza'd and 
applauded him, as wel1 as the fine company: it was splen- 
did to see him waving his hat, and bowing, and laying his 
hand upon his Order of Generosity. He introduced !tIr. 
Esmond to :hIre St. John and the Right Honourable Ro
rt 
Harley, Esquire, as he came out of the House walking be- 
tween them; and was pleased to make many flattering ob- 
servations regarding MI'. Esmond's behaviour during the 
three last campaigns. 
:.'\[r. St. John ( who had the Illost winning presence of 
any TIlan I ever saw, excepting always my peerless young 
Frank Castlewood) said he had heard of 1\11'. Esmond be- 
fore from Captain Steele, and how he had helped Mr. 
Addison to write his famous poem of the" Campaign." 
""rwas a.'i great an achieveinent a
 the victory of Blen- 
heim itself," :Þ.lr. 1Iarley said, whu was fanlous as a judge 
and patron of letters, and so, perhaps, it may be-though 
for my part I think there are twenty beautiful lines, but 
all the rest is commonplace, and 
11'. ..A.ddison's hymn 
worth a thousand such })Oelns. 
All the town was indignant at Iny I.Jord Duke's unjust 
treatment of (j.eneral \Vebb, and applauded the vote of 
thanks which the IIouse of Commons gave to the General 
for his victory at \Vyn
lldae1. 'Tis certa.in that the cap- 
ture of I.Jille was the consflquence of that lucky achieve- 
ment, and the hunliliatioll of the old }"rench I{ing, ,vho 
was said to suffer more at the loss of this great city, than 
frm,!l any of the forIner victories our troops had won over 
him. And, I think, no sIfiall part of )11'. 'Vebb's exulta- 
tion at his victory arose from the idea that 
Iarlborough had 
been disappointed of a great bribe the French King had 
prolniseù him, should the siege be raised. The very 8um 
of money offered to hint ,vas luentioned by the Duke's ene- 
mies; and honest Mr. Webb t"hncklpd at the notion, not 
only of beating the 

rench, but of beating )[arlborough 
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too, and intercepting a convoy of three Inillions of French 
crowns, that were on their ,vay to the Generalissimo's in. 
satiable pockets. "
hen the General's lady went to the 
Queen's drawing-rooln, all the Tory women crowded round 
her with congratulations, and made her a train greater than 
the Duchess of Marlborough's o,vn. Feasts were given to 
the General by all the chiefs of the Tory party, who 
vaunted him as the Duke's eq nal in Inilitary skill; and 
perhaps used the worthy soldier as their instrument, whilst 
he thought they were but ackno,vledging his merits as a 
commander. As the General's aide-de-camp and favourite 
officer, Mr. ESluond caIne in for a share of his chief's pop- 
ularity, and was presented to her Majesty, and advanced 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, at the request of his 
grateful chief. 
We may be sure there ,vas one family in "rhich any good 
fortune that happened to Esmond caused such a sincere 
pride and pleasure, that he, for his part, was thankful he 
could make them so happJ'. \Vith these fond friends, 
Blenheim and Oudenarde seemed to be mere trifling inci- 
dents of the war; and ,V ynendael ,vas its crowning victorJ. 
Esmond's mistress never tired to hear accounts of the bat- 
tie; and I think General Webb's lady grew jealous of her, 
for the General ,vas for ever at Kensington, and talking on 
that delightful theIne. As for his aide-cIe-camp, though, 
no doubt, Esmond's OV{ll natural vanity was pleased at the 
little share of reputation which his good fortune had 
ron 
him, yet it was chiefly precious to him (he may say so, no". 
that he hath long since outlived it,) because it pleased his 
mistress, and, above all, because Beatrix valued it. 
As for the old Do.wager of Chelsey, never was an 01<1 
"'Olllan in all England Inore delighted nor more gracious 
than she. Esmolld had his quarters in her ladyship's 
house, where the domestics were instructed to consider hinl 
as their In aster. Sh
 bade him give entertaituneuts, of 
which she defrayed the charges, and was charlned 'when 
his guests were carried awa}
 tipsy in their coaches. She 
must have his picture taken; and ac.cordingly he "was 
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})ainted by J.Ir. Jervas, in his red coat, and sn1iling upon a 
bomb-shell, which was bursting at the corner of the piece. 
She vowed that unless he made a great match, she should 
never die easy, and was for ever bringing young ladies to 
Chelsey, ,vith pretty faces and pretty fortunes, at the d1S- 
})osal of the Colonel. He smiled to think how times were 
altered with him, and of the early days in his father's life- 
time, when a trembling page he stood before her, with her 
ladyship's basin and ewer, or crouched in her coach-step. 
The only fault she found with him was, that he was more 
sober than an Esmond ought to be; and would neither be 
carried to bed by his valet, nor lose his heart to any beauty, 
whether of St. James's or Covent Gal'den. 
What is the meaning of fidelity in love, and whence the 
birth of it? 'Tis a state of mind that Dlen fall into, and 
depending on the man rather than the woman. We love 
being in love, that's the truth on't. If we had not met 
Joan, we should have met Kate, and adored her . We know 
our mistresses are no better than many other women, nor 
no prettier, nor no wiser, nOlO no ,vittier. 'Tis not for these 
reasons we love a woman, 01. for any special quality or 
charIn I know of; we n1Ïght as well demand that a lady 
should be the tallest woman in the worlù, like the Shl'op- 
shÍl'e giantess, '* as that she should be a paragon in any 
other character, before we began to love her. Esmond's 
mistress had a thousand fauI ts beside her charms; he knew 
both perfectly well! She was imperious, she was light- 
minded, she was flighty, she was false, she had no rever. 
ence in her character; she was ill everything, even in 
beauty, the contrast of hpr mother, who was the most de- 
voted and the least selfish of women. Well, from the vel'Y 
first moment he sa,v her on the stairs at 'Valcote, Esmond 
knew he loved Beatrix. There Inight be hetter WOlnpn- 
he wanted that one. He cared for none other. 'Vas it be- 
cause she was glol.iously beautiful? Beautiful as she ,vas, 


* 'Tis not thus 1coman lo-rC3: Co1. E, bath owned to this folly for 
a seorc oJ'lC01Iu:n besidcs,-R. 
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he had heard people say a score of tunes in their company 
that Beatrix's mother looked as young, and was the hand.. 
somer of the two. 'Vhy did her voice thrill in his ear so? 
She could not sing near so ,veIl as Nicolini or 1tlrs. Tofts; 
nay, she sang out of tune, and yet he liked to hear her 
better than St. Cecilia. She had not a finer complexion 
than Mrs. Steele, (Dick's wife, 'VhOlll he had now got, and 
who ruled poor Dick with a rod of pickle,) and yet to see 
her dazzled ESlfiond; he would shut his eyes, and the 
thought of her dazzled him all the same. She was bri]- 
liant and lively in talk, but not so incomparably witty as 
her mother, who, ,vhen she was cheerful, said the finest 
things; but yet to hear her, and to be with her, was 
ESlllond's greatest pleasure. Days passed a,vay between 
him and these ladies, he scarce knew how. He poured his 
heart out to them, so as he never could in any other com- 
pany' where he hath generally passed for being nloody, or 
supercilious and silent. This society* was lllOl'e delightful 
than that of the greatest wits to him. 1\Iay heaven pardon 
him the lies he told the Dowager at Chelsey in order to 
get a pretext for going Rway to Kensington: the business 
at the Ordnance ,vhich he invented; the interviews with 
his General, the courts and statesmen's levées ,vhich he 
didn't frequent, and described; who 'v ore a ne,v suit on 
Sunday at St. Jalnes's or at the Queen's birthday; how. 
many coaches filled the street at 1\11'. Harley's levée; how 
many bottles he had had the honour to drink oyer-nigùt 
with 1\11'. St. John at the" Cocoa-Tree," or at the "Gart
r" 
with 1\11'. 'Valpole and 1\11'. Steele. 
Mistress Beatrix ESnlOl1d had been a dozen times on the 
point of making great 11latches, so the Court scandal said; 
but for his part Esmond neyer would believe the stories 
against her; and came back, after three years' absence from 
her, not so frantic as he had been perhaps, but still hun- 
gering after her and no other; still hopeful, still kneeling, 


* And, Indeed, so was his to them, a thousand thousand timc;3 
Inore charDling, for where was his equal ?-R. 
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'with his heart in his lland for the young lady to take. We 
were now got to 1709. She ,vas near twenty-two years old, 
and three years at Court, and without a hURballd. 
"'Tis not for ,vant of being asked," Lady Castlewood 
said, looking into Esmond's heart, as she could, with that 
perceptiveness affection gives. "But she will make no 
mean match, Harry; she will not lnarry as I would have 
her; the person w hOln I should like to call my son, and 
Henry Esmond knows who that is, is best served by my not 
pressing his clainl. Beatrix is so wilful, that what I would 
urge on her, she would be sure to resist. The man ,vho 
would lllarry her willllot be happy with her, unless he be 
a great person, and can l)ut her in a great position. ßea- 
trix loves adlllÏration nlore than love; and longs, beyond all 
things, for command. ',hy should a mother speak so of 
her child? You are my son, too, Harry. You should k.no,
{ 
the truth about your sister. I thought you might cur
 
yourself of your passion," my lady added, fondly. " Other 
people can cure thenlselves of that folly, you know. But 
I see you are still as infatuated as ever. \Vhen we read 
YOUI' name in the Gozette, I pleaded for you, my poor boy. 
Poor boy, indeed! You are growing a grave old gentle- 
man, now, and I anI an old woman. She likes your famE' 
well enough, and she likes your person. She says you 
have ,vit, and fire, and good-breeding, and are more nat- 
ural than the fine gentleulen of the Court. But this is not 
enough. She ,vants a cODullandt'r-in-chief, and not a colo- 
nel. Were a duke to ask her, she would leave an earl 
'VhOlll she had promised. I told you so before. I know 
not how my poor girl is so worldlr." 
"Well," says Esulond, "a nlan can but give his best and 
his all. She has that from me. ""'hat little reputation I 
have won, I swear I ('ared for it because I thought Bratrix 
would be pleased with it. \Vhat care I to be- a colonel or 
a general? Think you. 'twill lnatter a frw scoro years 
hence, what our foolish honours to-day are? I would have 
had a little fam
, that she nlÍght wear it in her hat. If I 
bad anJthing better, I would endow her with it. If she 
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wants my life, I would give it her. If she marries an- 
other, I will say God bless him. I make no boast, nor no . 
complaint. I think my fidelity is folly, perhaps. But so 
it is. I cannot help myself. I love her. You are a 
thousand times better: the fondest, the fairest, the dearest 
of women. Sure, my dear lady, I see all Beatrix's faults 
as well as you do. But she is my fate. , 'Tis endurable. 
I shall not die for not having her. I think I should be no 
happier if I won her. Que voulez-vous? as my Lady of 
Chesley would say. Je l'aime." 
"I wish she would have you," said Harl'Y's fond mis- 
tress, giving a hand to him. He kissed the fair hand 
('twas the prettiest dimpled little hand in the world, and 
my Lady Castle,vood, though now almost forty years old, 
did not look to be within ten years of her age). He kissed 
and kept her fair hand, as they talked together. 
"Why," says he, "should she hear me? She knows 
,vhat I would say. Fal' or near, she knows I'm her slave. 
I have sold myself for nothing, it may be. vVell, 'tis the 
price I choose to take. I ron ,vorth nothing, or I 
 
,vorth all." 
"You are such a treasure," Esnlond's mistrei:s was 
pleased to say, "that the woman who has your love, 
shouldn't change it away against a kingdom, I think. I 
am a country-bred ,vornan, and cannot say but the ambi- 
tions of the town seeln nlean to Ilie. I never was awe- 
stricken by my Lady J)uchess's rank and finery, or afraid," 
she added, with a sly laugh, "of anything but her temper. 
I hear of Court ladies who pine because her lrlajesty looks 
cold on them; and great noblemen who would give a limb 
that they might wear a garter on the other. This world- 
liness, which I can't comprehend, was born with Beatrix, 
,vho, on the first day of her waiting, was a perfect cour- 
tier. \Ve 3.!-'e like sisters, and she the elder sister, some- 
how. She tells Ine I have a l.o.ean spil'it. I laugh, and 
say she adores a coach -and -six. I cannot reason her out of 
her ambition. 'Tis natural to her, as to me to love quiet, 
and be indifferent about rank and riches. 'Vhat are they, 
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Harry? and for how long do they last? Our hOIDf' is not 
here. " She smiled as she spoke, and looked like an angel 
that was only on earth on a visit. "Our home is where 
the just are, and where our sins and sorrows enter not. 
Iy 
father used to rebuke me, and say that I was too hopeful 
about heaven. But I cannot help my nature, and grow 
obstinate as I grow to be an old woman; and as I love ill y 
children so, sure our Father loyes us with a thousand and 
a thousand times greater loye. I t must be that we shall 
nleet yonder, an(l be happy. Yes, you-and my chil- 
dren, and IllY dear lord. Do you kno\v, Harry, since his 
death, it has ah\?ays seemed to me as if his love came back 
to me, and that "we are parted no more. Perhaps he is 
here no\v, Harry-I think he is. Forgiven I anl sure he is: 
e,ren 
Ir. Atterbury absolved hun, and he died forgiving. 
Oh, what a noble heart he had! Hovt generous he was! 
I was but fifteen and 3 child when he married llle. How 
good he was to stoop to me! He was always good to the 
poor and humble." She stopped, then l)resently, with a 
peculiar expressiou, as if her eyes were looking into heaven, 
and saw my lord there, she snliled, and gave a little laugh. 
"I laugh to see you, sir," she says; "when you come, it 
seems as if you never ,\rere away." One may put her words 
down, and remelubel' theIn, but how describe her sweet 
tones, sweeter than nlusic! 
:r.-ry young lord did not conle hOlne at the end of the 
campaign, and \vrote that be "ras kept at Hruxelles on 
military duty. Indeed, I belie,'e he was engaged in laying 
siege to a certain lady, who was of the suite of l\1:adalne dt
 
SOiSSOllS, the Prinee uf Sa,"oy's nlother, who was just dead, 
and who, like th
 Flell1Ïsh fortresses, was taken and re- 
taken a great nUlubel' of tiInes during the war, and occu- 
pied by }."l'(>llC'h, English, ant! lIllperialists. Of coursE', Mr. 
ESluond did Hot think fit to enlighten Lady Castle"wuud re- 
garding the young scapegrac("s doings: nor had he said a 
word about the affair with Lord 
J ohun, knowing how ab- 
horrent that Inan's nanlP was to his mistress. E'rall1.. did 
not "?astt
 Hluch tiule or Inoney OIl p(.n and iuk; and, when 
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Harry came home ,vith his General, only writ two lines to 
his mother, to say his wound in the leg was almost healed, 
that he would keep his coming of age next year-that the 
duty aforesaid would keep him at :Bruxelles, and that 
Cousin Harry would tell all the news. 
But from Bruxelles, knowing how the Lady Castlewood 
ahvays liked to have a letter about the famous 29th of De- 
cember, n1Y lOl'a writ her a long and full one, and in this 
he must have described the affair with Mohun; fOl. when 
:Mr. Esmond came to visit his mistress one day, early in 
the new year, to his great wonderment, she and her daugh- 
ter both came up and saluted him, and aftel' them the Dow- 
ager of Chelsey, too, whose chairman had just brought her 
ladyship from her village to Kensington across the fields. 
After this honour, I say, from the two ladies of Castle- 
wood, the Dowager came forward in great state, with her 
grand tall head-dress of King James's reign, that she never 
forsook, and said, "Cousin Henry, all our faJnily have 
met; and we thank you, cousin, for your noble conduct 
towards the head of our house." And pointing to her 
blushing cheek, she made Mr. ESluond aware that he was 
to enjoy t.he raptuI'e of an embrace thel'e. Having saluted 
one cheek, she turned to him the other. Cousin Harry," 
said both the other ladies, in a little chorus, "we thank 
you for YOUI. noble conduct;" and then Harry became aware 
that the story of the Lille affair had come to his kinswom- 
en's ears. It pleased him to hear them all saluting him as 
one of tbeir family. . 
The tables of the dining-room ,vere laid for a great en- 
tertainment; and the ladies ,vere in gala dresses-my Lady 
of Chelsey in her highest tour, Iny Lady Viscountess out of 
black, and looking fair and happy á ravir; and the }Iaicl 
of Honour attired with that splendour which naturally dis- 
tinguished her, and wearing on her beautiful breast the 
French officer's star which Frank had sent home after 
Ramillies. 
U Yon see, 'tis a gala day with us," says she, glancing 
down to the stay complacently, "and we have our Ol'del'S 
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011. Does not mamma look charming? 'Twas I dressed 
her!" Indeed, Esmond's dear mistress, blushing as he 
looked at her, with her beautiful fair hair, and an elegant 
dress, according to the 111ode, appeared to have the shape 
and conlplexion of a girl of twenty. 
On the table was a fine sword, with a red velvet scab- 
bard, and a beautiful chased silver handle with a blue 
riband for a sword-knot. " What is this?" says the Cap- 
tain, going up to look at this pretty piece. 
Mrs. Beatrix ad vanct'd towards it. " Kneel down," says 
she: "we dub you our knight with this "-and she waved 
the sword over his head. "My Lady Dowager hath given 
the s,vord; and I giye the riband, and mamma hath sewn 
on the fringe." 
"Put the s,vord 011 him, Beatrix," says her mother. 
" You are our knight, IIarry-our true knight. Take a 
mother's thanks and prayers for defending her Bon, my 
dear, dær friend." She could say no more, and even the 
Dowager ,vas affected, for a couple of rebellious tears nlade 
sad luarks down those wrinkled old roses ,vhich ESlnond 
had just been allo,ved to salute. 
" "\Ve had a letter from dearest Frank," his lnother said, 
"three days since, whilst you were on your visit to your 
friend Captain Steele, at Halnpton. He told us all that 
you had done, and ho,v nobly you had put yourself between 
hun and that-that ,vretch." 
"And I adopt you from this day," says the Dowager; 
"and I wish I was richer, for your sake, son ESlnolld," she 
added with a wave of her hand; and as Mr. Esmond duti- 
fully ,vent down on his knee before her ladyship, she cast 
her eyes up to the ceiling (the gilt chandelier, and the 
twelve ,vax-candles in it, for the party was numerous,) and 
invoked a blessing frOlIl that quarter upon the newly 
adopted son. 
"Dear Frank," says the other ViSCOUllt('SS, "how fon(l 
he is of his military profession! He is studying fortifica- 
tion vl'ry hard. I wish he were herl'. \Ve shaH k('('p his 
coming of age at Castlc"vood next year." 
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"If the campaign permit us," says Mr. Esmond. 
"I am neVel" afraid \vhen he is with you," cries the boy's 
Inother. "I am sure IllY Henry will always defend hi1n." 
" But there will be a peace before next year; ,ve know it 
for certain," cries the 
laid of Honour. "Lord l\larlbor- 
ough ,vill be dismissed, and that horrible duchess turned 
out of all her places. Her Majesty ,von't speak to her now. 
Did you see her at Bushy, Harry? She is furious, and she 
l'anges about the park like a lioness, and tears people's 
eyes out." 
" And the Princess Anne will send for somebody," says 
my Lady of Chelsey, taking out her medal and kissing it. 
"Did you see the King at Oudenarde, Harry?" his mis- 
tress asked. She was a staunch Jacobite, and would no 
more have thought of denying her king than her God. 
" I saw the young Hanoverian only," Harry said. " The 
Chevalier de St. George-" 
"The King, sir, the King!" said the ladies and Miss 
Beatrix; and she clapped her pretty hands, and cried, 
"Vive Ie Roy! " 
By this time there came a thundering knock, that drove 
in the doors of the house almost. It ,vas three o'clock, and 
the company were arriving; and presently the servant an- 
nounced Captain Steele and his lady. 
Captain and }lrs. Steele, who were the first to arrive, 
had driven to Kensington from their country-house, the 
Hovel at Hampton Wick. "
ot from our mansion in 
Bloomsbury Squal'e," as 1\lrs. Steele took care to inform 
the ladies. Indeed Harry had ridden a,vay from Hamp- 
ton that very morning, leaving the couple by the ears; for 
fronl the chamber where he lay, in a bed that ,vas none of 
the cleanest, and kept a,vake by the conlpany which he had 
in his own bed, and the quarrel ,vhich was going on in the 
next room, he could hear both night and morning the cur- 
tain lectures which Mrs. Steele was in the habit of adminis- 
terin g to poor Dick. 
At night it did not matter so much for the culprit; Dick 
was fuddled, and when in that way no scolding could in.. 
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terl'U pt his benevolence. }[r. Esmond could hear him 
coaxing and speaking in that maudlin manner, which pWlch 
and claret produce, to his beloved Prue, and beseeching her 
to remember that there was a distiu:isld o.ffiCe1
 itlte "ex 'J'.ooh, 
who would ovel'hear her. She went on, nevertheless, call- 
ing him a drunken ,vretch, and was only interrupted in her 
harangues by the Captain's snoring. 
In the morning, the unhappy victim awoke to a headache 
and consciousness, and the dialogue of the night was 1'e- 
SUlnCtl. "'Vhy do :rou bring captains home to dinner 
when th
re's not a guinea in the houseJ I-Io,v am I to 
give dinners when you leave me without a shilling? How 
am. I to go trapesing to I{ensington in my yellow satin 
sack before all the fine company? I've nothing fit to put 
on; I never have:" and so the dispute went on-
Il'. 
ESIIlund interrupting the talk when it seemed to be growing 
too intimate by blowing his nose as loudly as ever he could, 
at the sound of \vhich trunlpet there carne a lull. But Dick 
was charming, though his wife was odious, and 't,vas to 
give :\11'. Steele pleasure, that the ladies of Castlewood, 
,vho were ladies of no Blllall fashion, invited 1\lrs. Steele. 
Besides the Captain and his lady there was a great and 
notable assemblage of company: my Lady of Chelsey hav- 
ing sent her lacqueys and 1iveries to aid the modest attend- 
anf'P at Kensington. 
"here 'vas Lieutenant-General \Vebb, 
Harry's kind patron, of WhOJll th... ])owager took posses- 

ion, and who resplendetl in velvet and gold lace; there 
"ras Ilarry's new acquaintance, the Right Honourable 
Henry St. John, Esquire, the General's kinsman, who was 
charmed with the Lady Castle\vood, even Inore than with 
lier daughter; there ,vas one of th
 greatest noblenlPTI in 
the kingdom, the Scots Duke of IIa)uilton, just er
ated 
Duke of Brandon in England; and t,vo other noble lords of 
the Tory party, Iny Lord Ashbu)'uham, and another I hav
 
forgot; and for ladies, her Grace thp Duchess of Ol')nondtl 
and her daughters, the Lady )'l.al'Y and the Lady "Hetty, 
the former one of l\Iistress Beatl'ix's colleagues in waiting 
on the Qlwen. 
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"What a party of Tories!" whispered Captain Steele to 
Esmond, as we ,vere assembled in the parlour before din.. 
nero Indeed, all the company present, save Steele, were 
of that faction. 
1\11'. St. John Inade his special compliments to Mrs. 
Steele, and so charllled her that she declared she would 
haye Steele a Tory too. 
"Or ,vill you have l11e a '\Yhig?" says Mr. St. John. 
"I think, 111adalll, you could convert a man to anything." 
"If Mr. St. John ever comes to Bloomsbury Square I 
will teach him what I know," says 
rrs. Steele, dropping 
her handsollle eyes. "Do rou know Bloomsbury Square?" 
"Do I kno,v the 1\iall? Do I know the Opera? Do I 
know' the reigning toast? Why, Bloonlsbury is the very 
height of the mode," says 1\11'. St. John. "'Tis rUB Ï1b 
'In've. You have gardens all the way to Halnpstead, and 
palaces round about you-Southampton House and 1\10n- 
tague House." 
"'Vhere you wretches go and fight duels," cries l\{rs. 
Steele. 
"Of which the ladies are the cause!" says her enter" 
tainer. "l\Iadam, is Diek a good swordsman? How 
charluing the 'TaUer' is ! We all recognised your por- 
trait ill the 49th ntunber, and I haye been dying to know 
you ever since I read it. 'Aspasia Inust be allowed to be 
the first of the beauteous order of loye.' Doth not the 
passage run so? 'In this accomplished lady 
ove is the 
constant effect, though it is never the design; yet though 
her Inien carries much more invitation than cOlnmanù, to 
behold her is an Ï1nmediate check to loose behaviour, and 
to love her is a liberal education.' " 
"Oh, indeed!" says Mrs. Steele, who did not seem to 
understand a word of w'hat the gentleman was saying. 
"'Vho could fail to be accolnplished under such a lnifol- 
tress?" says 1\11'. St. John, 8till gallant and bowing. 
"Mistress! upon my ,vord, sir!" cries the lady. "If 
you Inean me, sir, I 'would have you kllovr that I am the 
Cal)tain's wife." 
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" Sure we all know it," answers :\11'. St. John, keeping 
his countenance very gravely; and Steele broke in saying, 
" 'T,vas not about 
Irs. Steele I writ that paper-though I 
am sure she is worthy of any com plhnent I can pay her- 
but of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings." 
" I hear l\Ir. Addison is equally famous as a wit and a 
poet," says }lr. St. John. "Is it true that his hand is to 
be found in YOU}' , TaUer,' 
Ir. Steele?" 
"\Vhether 'tis the sublime or the humorous, no man can 
come near him," cries Steele. 
"A fig, Dick, for your 
Ir. Addison! " cries out his lady: 
"a gentlelllall who gives hiInself such airs and holds his 
head so high now. I hope your ladyship thinks as I do: I 
can't bear those very fail' men ,vith white eyelashes-a 
black man for me." (All the black men at table applauded, 
and Inade Jt'll's. Steele a bo,v for this compliment.) " As 
for this :\Ir. Addison," she ,vent on, "he comes to dine with 
the Cal)tain sometimes, never says a ,vord to me, and then 
they walk up8tairs, both tipsy, to a dish of tea. I remem- 
ber your 
Ir. Addison 'v hen he had but one coat to his 
ha('k, and that \vith a patch at the elbow." 
" lndeed-a patch at the elbow ! Yon interest me," says 
311". St. ,John. '''Tis charming to hear of one man of let- 
ters froDl the charn1Ïng wife of another." 
"La, I could tell you ever so much about 'em," con- 
tinues thp voluble lady. "\Vhat do you think the Captain 
has got now?-a little hunchback fellow-a little hop-o'- 
Iny-thumb creature that he calls a poet-a little Popish 
brat? " 
" Hush, there are two in the l.ooln," whispers her COln- 
panlon. 
"'V ell, I call him Popish because his name is Pope," 
says the lady. "'Tis only my joking way. And this 
little ùwarf of a fellow has \vrote a pastoral poem-all 
about sht'pherds and shepherdesses, you kllO\V." 
" A.. shepherd should have a little crook," 8ays Iny mis- 
tress, laughing from her end of the table: 011 which Mrs. 
Steele sai(1, "She did not kllO'V, but tIle Cal)tain hl'ought 
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home this queer little creature when she was in bed with her 
first boy, and it ,vas a Inercy he had come no sooner; and 
Dick raved about his fJl
nv.s, and "
as always raving about 
&ome nonsense or other." 
" Which of the 'Tatlers' do you prefer, Mrs. Steele
'" 
asked 
ir. St. 
T ohn. 
"I never read but one, aud think it all a pack of rubbish, 
sir," says the lady. "Such stuff about Bickerstaffe, and 
Distaff, and Quarterstaff, as it all is! There's the Captain 
going on still with the BUl'gundy-I know he'll be tipsy 
before he stops-Captain Steele! " 
"I drink to your eyes, my dear," says the Captain, ,vho 
seemed to think his wife charming, and to receive as gen- 
uine all the satiric compliments which Mr. St. John paid her. 
All this while the Maid of Honour had been trying to get 
Mr. ESlnond to talk, and no doubt voted him a dull fellow. 
For, by some Inistake, just as he ,vas going to pop into 
the vacant place, he .was l)laced far away from Beatrix's 
ehair, who sat between his Grace and my Lord Ashburn- 
halll, and shrugged her lovely white shoulders, and cast 8. 
look as if to say, "Pity me," to her cousin. My Lord 
Duke aud his young neighbour were presently in a very ani- 
Inated and close conversation. Mrs. Beatrix could no more 
help using her eyes than the sun can help shining, and set- 
ting those it shines on a-burning. By the titne the first 
course was done the dinner seemed long to ESlnond; by the 
tÍIne the soup came he fancied they must have been hours 
at table. and as for the sweets and jellies l1e thought they 
never would be done. 
At length the ladies rose, Beatrix throwing a Parthian 
glance at her duke as she retreated; a fresh bottle and 
glasses were fetched, and toasts 'v ere called. Mr. St. 
John asked his Grace the Duke of Halnilton and the COlil- 
pany to drink to the health of his Grace the Duke of Bran- 
don. Another lord gave General Webb's health, "and may 
he get the command the bravest officer in the world de- 
serves." 1\11'. \Vebb thanked the conlpany, cOlnpIimentOO. 
his aide-de-camp, and fought his famous battle over again. 
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"II est fatiguant," ,vhispers :\Ir. St. John, "avec sa 
trompette de \Vynènf1ael." 
Captain Steele, who ,vas not of our side, loyally gave the 
health of thp Duke of ).[arlborough, the greatest general of 
the age. 
"I drink to the greatest gpneral with all IUY heart," says 

Ir. 'Vebb; "there ca.n be no gainsaying that character of 
hilTI. .1\ly glass goes to the General, and not to the Duke, 
)I[r. Steele." ..A.nd the stout old gentleman elnptied his 
bumper; to which Dick replied by filling and emptying a 
pair of brimmers, one for the General and one for the 
Duke. 
And now his Grace of Hamilton, rising up with flashing 
eyes (we had all been drinking pretty freely), proposed a 
toast to the lovely, to the in COIn parable 
Irs. Beatrix 
Esmond; we all drank it ,vith cheers, and my Lord .Ash- 
burnham especially, with a shout of enthusiasm. 
"'Vhat a pity there is a Duchess of Hamilton!" whis- 
1>ers St. John, who drank lllore wine and yet was more 
steady than Inost of the others, and we entered the draw- 
ing-room where the ladies were at their tea. As for poor 
Dick, we were obliged to leave him alone at the dining- 
table, where he ,vas hiflcupping out the lines froIn the 
"Campaign," in ,vhich the greatest po
t had celebrated the 
greatest general in the ,vorl a ; and !larry ESlllond found 
hhn, half-au-hour afterwards, in a ll10re advanced stage of 
]iquor, and weeping about the treachcry of Tom Boxer. 
'.flip drawing-room ,vas all dal'k to poor IIarry, in spite 
of the grand ilhullination. Beah.ix scarce spoke to hinl. 
\Vllen IllY Lord Duke ,vent away, shp practised upon the 
next ill rank, anù plied my young l..ord Ashhurnham with 
all the firf' of her eyes and the fascinations of her ,vito l'rlost 
of the party 'vere t3et to cards, and }Ir. St. John, åfter 
yawning in the face of ::\11'8. Stee]e, whom he did not care 
to pursue any nlore; and talking in his JIlost brilliant ani- 
matcd way to Lady Castlewoocl, Wh01Il he Pl.onuunced to be 
beautiful, of a far higher order of beauty than her daugh- 
ter, presently took his leave, ana w'enthis ,vay. The rest of 
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the COlllpany speedily follo1\ r ed, IllY l..ord Ashburnham thp 
last, throwing fiery glances at the smiling young temptress, 
,,
ho had bewitched 1110re hearts than his in her thrall. 
No doubt, as a kinsman of the hous(l, 
ir. ESlllond 
thought fit to be the last of all in it; he relnained aft(lr thp 
coaches had rolled a\\ray-after his dowager aunt's chair 
and flalnbeaux had nlarched off in the darkness towards 
Chelsey, and the town's.l)eople had gone to bed, who had 
been dra,vn into the square to gape at the unusual asseln- 
blage of chairs and chariots, lacq ueys, and torchmen. The 
poor Inean ,vretch lingered yet for a fe,v Ininutes, to see 
whether the girl would vouchsafe him a smile, or a parting 
word of consolation. But her enthusiasm of the nlorning 
was quite died out, or she chose to be in a different mood. 
She fell to joking about the dowdy appearance of Lady 
Betty, and nlinÜcked the vulgarity of Mrs. Steele; and 
thell she put up her little hands to her lllOuth and yawned, 
lighted a taper, and shrugged her shoulders, and dropping 
1\11'. Esnlond a saucr curtr-;-ey, sailed off to bed. 
"The day began so "rell, Henry, that I had hopecl it 
might have ended b(ltter," was all the consolation that poor 
Esulond's fond lllistress could give hiIn; and as he trudged 
home through the dark alone, he thought with bitter rage in 
his heart, and a feeling of ahllost revolt against the sacri- 
fice he had lllade :-" She 'would have Ine," thought he, 
"had I but a naine to give her. But for IllY prolnise to her 
father, I might have Illr rank and Iny mistress too." 
I suppose a nlan's vanity is stronger than any other pas- 
sion in hhll; for I blush, even now, as I recall the hunlili- 
ation of those distant days, the memory of 'which still 
bnlarts, though the feyer of baulked desire has passed a way 
more than a score of rears ago. When the ,vriter's de- 
scendants come to read this Inemoir, I wonder will they 
have lived to experience a similar defeat and shame? Will 
they ever have knelt to a woman, who has listened to them, 
and played with them, and laughed with them-who beck- 
oning them with lures and careSSe8, and with Yes smiling 
frolll her eyes, has tricked them on to their knees, and 
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turned her back and left them. All this shame l\fr. 
Esmond had to undergo; and he submitted, and re,rolted, 
and presently came crouching back for lnore. 
After this feste, my young Lord Ashburnham's coach 
was for ever rolling in and out of Kensington Square; his 
lady-mother came to visit Esmond's mistress, and at every 
assembly in the to,vn, ,vherever the l\Iaid of Honour luade 
her appearance, you might be pretty sure to see the young 
gentleman in a ne,v suit every week, and decked out in all 
the finery that his tailor or elnbroiderer could furnish for 
him. }\1y lord was for e,rer paying 1\{r. Esmond compli- 
lllent::): bidding him to dinner, offering him horses to ride, 
a.nd giving him a thousand uncouth marks of respect and 
goodwill. At last, one night at the coffee-house, whither 
IllY lord came considerably flushed and excited 'with drink, 
he rushes up to :1\11'. ESlllond, and cries out-" Give me jo)r, 
my dearest Colonel; I am the happiest of n1en." 
"The happiest of men needs no dearest colonel to give 
him joy," says Mr. Esmond. "'Vhat is the cause of this 
suprmne felicity? " 
"!Iaven't you heard?" says he. "Don't :rou kno,v? T 
thought the fanÜly told yon everything: the adorable 
Beat1'Íx hath promise(l to be mine." . 
" \Yhat!" cries out 1\11'. ESlllond, who ha(l spent happer 
hours with "Beatrix that very nlOl"lling.:.-had writ ,rerses for 
her, that she had sung at the harpsichord. 
" Yes, JJ says he; "I waited on her to-daJ'. I saw Jrou 
. walking towards l{nightsbridge as I passed in my coach; 
an(l she looked so lo\"ely, an(l spoke so kind, that I 
couldn't help going down on nlY kUt'es, and-an(l-sur
 I 
al11 the llappiest of luen in all the ,vorld; and 1'111 verr 
young; but she says I shall get older: and you know I 
shall be of age in four lllonths; and there's very little differ- 
pnee bet-ween us; and 1'111 so happ)r. I should like to tn'at 
the cOlnpany to Romething. Let us have a hottl
-a dozen 
hottles-and drink the health of the finest woman in Eng- 
land. " 
E
Hllond left tIu' young' lord to::)siug off htUllper after 
P-ThackeraYt Vol. 5 
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bumper, and strol1ed away to l{ensington to ask ,vhether 
the news was true. 'Twas only too sure: his mistress's 
sad, compassionate face told him the story; and then she 
related what particulars of it she knew, and how my young 
lord had made his offer, half-an-hour after Esmond went 
away that morning, and in the very room where the song 
lay yet on the harpsichord, which Esmond had writ, and 
they had sung together. 


..I 
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BOOK III. 


CONTAINING THE END OF MR. ESMOND'S ADVEN- 
TURES IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


I COME TO AN END OF 
IT BATTLES AND BRUISES. 


THAT feverish desire to gain a little reputation which 
Esmond had had, left him. now perhaps that he had attained 
some portion of his wish, and the great motive of his ambi- 
tion was over. His desire for military honour was that it 
might raise him in Beatrix's eyes. 'Twas, next to nobility 
and wealth, the only kind of rank she valued. It was the 
stake quickest won or lost too; for law is a very long gamf' 
that requires a life to practise; and to be distinguished in 
letters or the Church 'would not have forwarded the pOOl' 
gentleman;'s plans in the least. So he had no suit to play 
but the red one, and he played it; and this, in truth, was 
the reason of his speedy promotion; for he exposed himself 
more than nlost gentlemen do, and risked more to ,vin 
more. Is he the only man that hath 
t his life against a 
stake which may be not worth the ,vinning? Another risks 
his life (and his honour, too, sometimes,) against a bundle 
of bank-notes, or a yard of blue riband, or a seat in Par- 
liament; and some for the mere pleasure and exritelnent of 
the sport; as a field of a hundred huntslnell will do, each 
out-bawling and out-galloping the other at the tail of a 
dirty fox, that is to be the prize of the forelllost hapP
r 
conqueror. 
When he heard this news of neatrix's engagelllellt in 
marriage, Colonel Esnlond knocked under to his fate, and 
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resolved to surrender his sword, that could win him noth- 
ing now he cared for; and in this dismal frame of mind he 
determined to retire from the regiment, to the great de- 
light of the captain next in rank to him, who happened to 
be a young gentleman of good fortune, ,vho eagerly paid 
)11'. Esmond a thousand guineas for his majority in 
\Vebb's regiment, and was knocked on the head the next 
campaign. Perhaps Esmond would not have been sorry to 
share his fate. He was more the Knight of the "\Voeful 
Countenance than ever he had been. His moodiness must 
have made him perfectly odious to his friensJ.e under the 
tents, who like a jol1y fellow, and laugh at a melancholy 
warrior ahvays sighing after Dulcinea at home. 
Both the ladies of Castlewood approved of }'Ir. Esmond 
quitting the army, and his kind General coincided in his 
. wish of retirement and helped in the transfer of his com- 
mission, which brought a pretty sum into his pocketÞ But 
when the Commander-in-Chief came home, and was forced, 
in spite of himself, to appoint Lieutenant-General Webb to 
the command of a division of the army in Flanders, the 
Lieutenant-General prayed Colonel Esmond so urgently to 
be his aide-de-camp and military secretary, that Esmon(l 
could not resist his kind patron's entreaties, and again 
took the field, not attached to any regiment, but lliu1er 
Webb's oJ'ders. What must have been the continued 
agonies of fears * and apprehensions which racked the gen- 
tle breasts of wives and matrons in those dreadful days, 
when every Gazette brought accounts of deaths and bat- 
tles, and when, the present anxiety over, and the beloved 
person escaped, the doubt still remained that a battle 
might be fought, possibly, of which the next Flanders let- 
ter would bring the account; so they, the pOOl' tender 
creatures, had to go on sickening and trembling through 
the whole campaign. Whatever these terrors were on the 
part of Esmond's mistress, (and that tenderest of women. 
must have felt them most keenly for both her sons, as she 


* What indeed? Psm. xci. 2, 3 J 7.-R. E. 
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called them,) she never allowed them outwardly to appear, 
but hid her apprehension as she did her charities and devo- 
tion. 'Twas only by chance that Esmond, wandering in 
Kensington, found his mistress coming out of a mean cot- 
tage there, and heard that she had a score of poor retainers, 
whom she visited and COluforted in their sickness and pov- 
erty, and who blessed her daily. She attended the early 

hurch daily (though of a Sunday, especially, she encour- 
aged and advanced all sorts of cheerfulness and innocent 
gaiety in her little household): and by notes entered into 
a taLle-book of hers at this tillle, and devotional COlllposi- 
tiOllS "rrit with a sweet artless fervour, such as the best di- 
,rines could not surpass, showed how' fond her heart was, 
how humble and pious her spirit, what pangs of apprehen- 
sion she endured silently, and with what a faithful reliance 
she cOllunitted the care of those she loved to the awful 
lJispenser of death and life. 
As for her ladyship at Chelsey, Esmond's ne\\rly adopted 
mother, she was now of an age ,vhen the danger of any sec- 
ond þarty cloth not disturb the rest nrnch. She cared for 
trum}>8 more than for Inost things in life. She was firm 
enough in her own faith, but no longer very bitter against 
ours. She had a very good-natured, easy French director, 

fonsienr Gauthier by name, who was a gentleman of the 
world, and ,vould take a hand of cards with Deau Atter- 
bury, my lady's lleighbour at Chelsey, and ,vas well with 
all the High Church party . No doubt l\lonsieur Gauthier 
knew what ESlnolHI's peculiar position w'as, for he corre- 
sponded with IIolt, and always treated Colonel ESlllond 
with particular respect an d kindnesfi j but for good reasons 
the Colonel and the Abbé ne\rer spoke on this matter to- 
gether, and so they rCluained perfectly good friends. 
All the frequenters of my Lady of Chclsey's house ,vere 
of thp Tory and lIigh Church party. 1\lad
l111e Bea.trix was 
as frantic about the Killg as her elderly kinswoman: she 
wore his picture on her heart; she had a piece of his hair j 
she vowed he was the most injured, and gallant, and ac- 
coml)lished, alid unfortunate, an(l beautiful of princes. 
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Steele, who quarrelled ,vith very IDany of his Tory friends, 
but never with Esmond, used to tell the Colonel that his 
kinswoman's house was a rendezvous of Tory intrigues; 
that Gauthier was a spy; that Atterbury was a spy; that 
letters were constantly going from that house to the Queen 
at St. Germains; on which Esmond, laughing, would reply, 
that they used to say in the army the Duke of Marlborough 
was a spy too, and as much in correspondence with that fam- 
ily as any Jesuit. And without entering very eagerly into 
the controversy, Esmond had frankly taken the side of 
his family. It seemed to him that King James the Third 
was undoubtedly King of England by right: and at his sis- 
ter's death it would be better to have him than a foreigner 
over us. No man admired King 'Villiam more; a hero 
and a conqueror, the bravest, justest, wisest of men-but 
'twas by the sword he conquered the country, and held and 
governed it by the very same right that the great Cromwell 
held it, who was truly and greatly a sovereign. But that 
a foreign despotic Prince, out of Germany, who happened 
to be descended from King James the First, should take 
possession of this empire, seemed to Mr. Esmond a mon- 
strous injustice-at least, every Englishman had a right to 
protest, and the English Prince, the heir-at law, the first 
of all. 'Vhat man of spirit ,vith such a cause ,vould not 
back it? What man of honour with such a crown to win 
,vould not fight for it? But that race was destined. That 
Prince had himself against him, an enemy he could not 
overcome. He never dared to draw his sword, though he 
had it. He let his chances slip by as he lay in the lap of 
opera-girls, or snivelled at the knees of priests asking par- 
don; and the blood of heroes, and the devotedness of hon- 
est hearts, and endurance, courage, fidelity, were all spent 
for him in vain. 
But let us return to my Lady of Chelsey, who when her 
son Esmond announced to her ladyship that he proposed to 
make the ensuing campaign, took leave of him ,vith per- 
fect alacrity, and was down to piquet ,vith her gentlewoman 
before he had well quitted the rOOln on his last visit. 
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Cl Tierce to a king" wel'e the last words he ever heard her 
say: the game of life was pretty nearly over for the good 
lady, and three months afterwards she took to her bed, 
where she :flickered out without any pain, so 
he Abbé 
Gauthier wrote over to Mr. Esmond, then with his General 
on the frontier of France. The Lady Castlewood was with 
her at her ending, and had written too, but these letters 
must have been taken by a privateer in the packet that 
brought them; for Esmond knew nothing of their contents 
until his return to England. 
j\fy Lady Castlewood had left everything to Colonel Es- 
JDond, "as a reparation for the wrong done to him;" 'twas 
writ in her will. But her fortune was not much, for it 
never had been large, and the honest viscountess had 
wisely sunk most of the money she had upon an annuity 
which terminated with her life. However, there was the 
]louse and furniture, plate and pictures at Chelsey, and a 
sum of money lying at her merchant's, Sir Josiah Child, 
which altogether would realize a sum of near three hun- 
d}'ed pounds per annum, so that l\Ir. Esmond found hÏ1nself, 
if not rich, at least easy for life. Likewise there were the 
famous diamonds which had been said to be ,vortll fabu- 
lous sums, though the goldsmith pronounced thf>Y ,voultl 
fetch no more than four thousand })onnds. These <lia- 
lllonds, however, Colonel E81110lHl re
el'ved, having a spe- 
cial use for them; but the Chelsey house, plate, gooùs, 
&c., with the exception of a few articles which he kept 
Lack, were sold by his orders; and the SUlTIS l'esulting 
froln thp sale invested in the public securities so as to 
realize the aforesaid annual income of three hundre(l 
pounds. 
Having now something to leave, he made a will and de- 
spatched it home. The arlny was now in presence of th
 
eneulY; and a great battle expected every day. 'Twas 
known that the General-in-Chief ,vas in disgrace, and the 
parties at home strong against him, and there 'vas HO 
stroke this great and resolute player would not venture to 
recall his fortune when it seenll\d desperate.. Frank Cas. 
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tlewood was with Colonel Esmond; his General having 
gladly taken the young nobleman on to his staff. His 
studies of fortification at Bruxelles were over bJ this time. 
The fort he was besieging had yielded, I believe, and my 
lord had' not only marched in with flying colours, but 
marched out again. He used to tell his boyish wicked- 
nesses with adnÜrable humour, and was the most charming 
young scapegrace in the army. 
, Tis needless to say that Colonel ESlnond had left every 
pehnyof his little fortlule to this boy. It was the Colonel's 
firm conviction that the next battle would put an end to 
hhn: for he felt aweary of the sun, and quite ready to bid 
that and the earth farewell. Frank would not listen to 
his comrade's gloomy forebodings, but swore the
r would 
keep his birthday at Castle wood that autumn after the 
campaign. He had heard of the engagement at home. 
"If Prince Eugene goes to London," says Frank, "and 
.Trix can get hold of him, she'll jilt Ashburnham for his 
IIighness. I tell you, she used to make eyes at the Duke 
of 
iarlborough, when she was only fourteen, and ogling 
poor little Blandford. I wouldn't marry her, Harry-no, 
not if her eyes were twice as big. I'll take my fun. I'll 
enjoy for the next three years every possible pleasure. I'll 
sow' my ,vild oats then, and marry sOJne quiet, steady, 
modest sensible Viscountess; hunt my harriers; and settl
 
down at Castlewood. Perhaps I'll represent the county-- 
no, damme, you shall represeRt the county . You have the 
brains of the family. By the Lord, my dear old Harry, you 
have the best head and the kindest heart in all the army; 
and every man says so-and when the Queen dies, an d the 
King comes back, why shouldn't you go to the House of 
Commons, and be a l\1:inister, and be made a Peer, and that 
sort of thing? You be shot in the next action! I wager 
a dozen of Burgundy you are not touched. Mohun is well 
of his wound. He is ah\rays with Corporal John no'w. 
As soon as ever I see his ugly face I'll spit in it. I took 
lessons of Father-of Captain Holt at Bruxelles. v,hat 
a man that is! He knows everything." ESlnond bade 
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Frank have a care; that Father Holt's knowledge wa
 
rather dangerous; not, indeed, knowing afi yet how far the 
Father had pushed his instructions with his young pupil. 
The gazetteers and ,vriters, both of the French and 
English side, have given accounts sufficient of that bloody 
battle of Blarignies or 
Ialplaquet, which was the last and 
the hardest earned of the victories of the great Duke ot 
)lal'lborough. In that tremenùous combat near upon t,vo 
hundred and fifty thousand men were engaged, more than 
thirty thousand of whom ,vere slain 01' wounàed (the 
Allies lost twice as many men as they killed of the French, 
whonl they conquered); and this dreadful slaughter very 
likely took place because a great general's credit was 
shaken at home, and he thought to restore it by a victory. 
If such were the Inotives which induced the Duke of l\larl- 
borough to ventnre that prodigious stake, and despel'ately 
sacrifice thirty thousand brave lives, so that he might figure 
once 1n01'e in a Gazette, and hold his places and pensions a 
little longer, the event defeated the dreadful and selfish de- 
sign, for the victory ,vas purchased at a cost which no na- 
tion, greedy of glory as it may be, would willingly pay for 
any trÏlllnph. The gallantry of the French was as renlark- 
able as the furious bravery of their assailants. We took a 
fe,v score of their flags, and a few pieces of their artillery; 
but we left twpnty thousand of the bra vest soldiers of the 
world round about the intrenched lines, from ,vhich the 
enemy was driven. lIe retreated in perfect good order; the 
panic-spell seemed to be broke, under which the French had 
laboured 
vel' since the disaster of Hochstedt; and, fighting 
now on the threshold of their COlIn try, they showed an 
heroic arùonr of resistance, such as had never met us in 
the course of their aggressive war. Had the battle been 
more successful, the conqueror might have got the price 
for which he \vaged it. As it ,va.s, (and justly, I think), 
the party adverse to the Duke in England were indignant 
at the lavish 
xtravagance of slaughter, and demanded 
)n01'e eagerly than ever the recall of a chief \vhose cupidity 
and des!>eratioH Inigbt urge }lÎIU further still. .After this 
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bloody fight of Malplaquet, I can answer for it, that in the 
Dutch quarters and our own, and amongst the very regi- 
nlents and comillanders ,vhose gallantry was most conspicu- 
ous upon this frightful day of carnage, the general cry 
was, that there was enough of the 'val'. The French ,vere 
dri yen back into their own boundary, and all their c{.n- 
quests and booty of Flanders disgorged. As for the 
Prince of Savoy, with whom our Commander-in-Chief, for 
reasons of his own, consorted more closely than ever, 'twas 
known that he ,vas animated not merely by a political 
hatred, but by personal rage against the old French 
King; the Imperial Generalissimo never forgot the slight 
put by Lewis upon the Abbé de Savoie; and in the humil- 
iation or ruin of his most Christian Majesty, the Holy 
Roman Emperor found his account. But what were these 
quarrels to us, the free citizens of England and Holland? 
Despot as he ,vas, the French monarch ,vas yet the chief 
of European ciyilization, more venerable in his age and 
Inisfortunes than at the period of his most splendid suc- 
cesses; whilst his opponent was but a selni-barbarou8 
tyrant, with a pillaging, murderous horde of Croats an(l 
Pandours, composing a half of his army, filling our camp 
with their strange figures, bearded like the miscreant Turks 
their neighbours, and carrying into Christian warfare 
their native heathen habits of rapine, lust, and murder. 
'Vhy should the best blood in England and France be shed 
in order that the Holy Roman and Apostolic master of 
these ruffians should have his revenge over the Christian 
king? And it 'was to tþis end we 
rere fighting; for this 
that every village and family in England was deploring 
the death of beloved sons and fathers. 'V é dared not 
speak to each other, even at table, of Malplaquet, so 
frightful were the gaps left in our arlllY hy the cannon of 
that bloody action. 'Twas heart-rending for an officer who 
had a heart to look down his line on a parade-day after- 
,vards, and miss hundreds of faces of comrades-humble 
or of high rank-that had gathered but yesterday full of 
eonrage and cheerfulness ronnd the torn and blackened 
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flags. Where were our friends? As the great Duke re- 
viewed us, riding along our lines with his fine suite of 
prancing aides-de-camp and generals, stopping 11ere and 
there to thank an officer with those eager smiles and bows 
of which his Grace was always lavish, scarce a huzzah 
could be got for him, though Cadogan, with an oath, rode 
up and cried-" D-n you, ,vhy don't you cheer?" But 
the men had no heart for that: not one of them but was 
thinking, "Where's my comrade?-where's my brother 
that fought by me, or my dear captain that led me yester- 
day? " 'Twas the most gloomy pageant I ever looked on; 
and the" Te Deum" sung by our chaplains, the most 'woe- 
ful and dreary satire. 
Esmond's General added one more to the many marks 
of honour which he had received in the front of a score of 
battles, and got a ,vound in the groin, which laid him on 
his back; and you may be sure he consoled himself by 
abusing the Commander-in-Chief, as he lay groaning;- 
"Corporal Johu's as fond of me," he used to say, "as 
King David was of General Uriah; and so he always gives 
DIe the post of danger." He persisted, to his dying day, 
in believing that the Duke intended he should be beat at 
Wynendael, and sent him purposely with a small force, 
hoping that he might be knocked on the head there. Es- 
mond and Frank Castlewood both escape(l ,vithout hurt, 
though the division which our General cOlnmanded suff(1red 
even more than any other, having to sustain not only the 
fury of the enemy's cannonade, which was very hot and 
well served, but the furious anù repeated charges of the 
faluous l\laison du Roy, which ,ve had to receive and beat 
off again and again, with volleys of shot and hedges of 
iron, and our four lines of musqueteers and pikelnen. 
They said the King of England charged us no less than 
twelve times that day, along with the French Household. 
ESlllond's Jaw reguuent, General 'Vebb's own Fusileers, 
served in the division which their colonel cOlnlnanded. 
The General was thrice in the cèntre of the 
quare of the 
}\lsileers, calling the fire at the French charges, and, after 
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the action, his Grace the Duke of Berwick sent his com- 
pliments to his old regiment and their Colonel for their 
behaviour on the field. 
'Ve drank my Lord Castlewood's health and majorit
., 
the 25th of September, the army being then before Mons: 
and here Colonel Esmond ,vas not so fortunate as he had 
been in actions much more dangerous, and was hit by a 
spent ball just above the place ,vhere his former wound 
was, which caused the old wound to open again, fever, 
spitting of blood, and other ugly symptoms, to ensue; ancl, 
in a word, brought him near to death's door. The kinel 
lad, his kinsman, attended his elder cOJnrade with a very 
praisworthy affectionateness and care until he was pro- 
nounced out of danger by the doctors, ,vhen Frank ,vent 
off, passed the winter at Bruxelles, and besiegecl, no <loubt, 
some other fortress there. ,r ery few lads would have 
given up their pleasures so long and so gaily as Frank did; 
his cheerful prattle soothed many long days of Esmond's 
pain and langour. Frank was supposed to be still at his 
kinsman's bedside for a Inonth after h
 had left it, for let- 
ters came from his mother at home full of thanks to the 
younger gentlelnan for his care of his elder brother (so it 
pleased Esmond's mistress no\v affectionately to style 
hinl); nor was Mr Esmond in a hurry to undeceive her, 
,vhen the good young fellow was gone for his Christma!) 
holiday It was as pleasant to Esmond on his couch to 
,vatch the young man's pleasure at the idea of being free, 
as to note his sinl pIe efforts to disguise his satisfaction on 
going away. There are days when a flask of challlpagne at 
a cabaret, and a red-cheeked partner to share it, are too 
strong temptations for any young fello'w of spirit. I am 
not going to play the llloralist, and cry" Fie." For ages 
past, I know how old Dlen preach, and what young men 
practice; and that patriarchs have had their weak moments 
too, long since Father Noah toppled over after discover- 
ing the vine. Frank went off, then, to his pleasures at 
Bruxelles, in which capital many young fellows of our army 
declared they found infinitely greater diversion evelJ. than 
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in London: and !\{r. Henry Esmond remained in his sick- 
room, where he writ a fine comedy, that his mistress pro- 
nounced to be sublime, and that 'was acted no less than 
three successive nights in Lonclon in the next year. 
Here, as he lay nursing hhnself, ubiquitous 1\11'. IIolt re- 
appeared, and stoppecl a whole nlonth at :ßlons, where he 
not only won over Colonel Esmond to the ICing's side in 
politics (that side being ah\rays held by the Esmond fanl- 
ily); but where he endeavoured to re-open the controversial 
question between the churches once more, and to recall 
Esmond to that religion in w'hich, in his infancy, he had 
been baptized. Holt ,vas a casuist, both dexterous and 
learned, and presented the case between the English church 
and his o,nl in such a ,vay that those who granted his prem- 
ises ought certainly to allow Ilis conclusion
. He touched 
on Esmond's delicate state of health, chance of dissolution, 
and so forth; and enlarged upon the Ï1nmense benefits that 
the sick man ,vas likely to forego-benefits which the 
Church of England did not deny to those of th
 ROlllan 
communion, as how should she, being derived froin that 
church, and only an offshoot from it? But Mr. Esmond 
said that his church was the church of hiB country, and to 
that he chose to reluain faithful: other people were ,vel- 
come to worship and to subscribe anr other spt of articles, 
whether at Rome or at Augsbnrg. But if the good Fath(lr 
meant that ESlnond should joill th(1 Roman cOlnlnullioll 
for fear of consequ
nces, and that all England ran the risk 
of being damned for heresy, Efunond, for one, was per- 
fectly willing to take his chance of the penalty along with 
the countless millions of his fellow-countrymen, who ,vere 
bred in the same faith, aud along with some of the noblest, 
tlH" truest, the purest, the \\risest, the most pious and 
learned Illen and 'trolnen iu the \\rorld. 
As for the political question, in that 1\11'. ESlllond could" 
agree ,vith the Father much more readily, and had come to 
the salne conclusion, though, perhaps, by a different way. 
The right divine, auout which J)1'. Sachc,-erel and tlu> lIigh 
Church party in England were just now lllaking :t bother, 
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they.were welcome to hold as they chose. If Richard 
CroInwell and his father before hinl had been crowned and 
anointed (and bishops enough would haye been found to 
do it), it seemed to }'Ir. Esmond that they would have 
had the right divine just as much as any Plantagenet, or 
Tudor, or Stuart. But the desire of the country being un'" 
questionably for an hereditary monarchy, Esmond thought 
an English king -out of St. Germallls was better and fitter 
than a German prince from Herrenhausen, and that if he 
failed to satisfy the nation, some other Englishman might 
l)e found to take his place; and so, though with no frantic 
enthusiasm, or worship of that monstrous pedigree which 
the Tories chose to consider divine, he was ready to say, 
"God save King James!" when Queen Anne went the way 
of kings and commoners. 
, "I fear, Colonel, you are no better than a republican at 
heart," says the priest with a sigh. 
"I am an Englishman," says Harry, "and take my 
country as I find her. The will of the nation being fOl" 
church and king, I am for church and king too; but Eng- 
lish church and English king; and that is why your church 
isn't mine, though your king is." 
Though they lost the day at 1\Ialplaquet, it was the 
French who were elated by that action, ,vhilst the con- 
querors-,vere dispirited by it; and the enemy gathered to- 
gether a larger army than ever, and made prodigious efforts 
for the next campaign. 1\Iarshal Berwick was with the 
French this year; and we heard that Mareschal Villars 
was still suffering of his wound, was eager to bring our 
Duke to action, and vowed he would fight us in his coach. 
Young Castlewood came flying back from Bruxelles, as 
soon as he heard that fighting ,vas to begin; and the ar- 
rival of the Chevalier de St. George waS announced about 

Iay. "It's the King's third campaign, and it's mine," 
Frank liked saying. He was COlne back a greater Jacobite 
than ever, and Esmond suspected that some fair conspira- 
tors at Bruxelles had been inflaming the young man's ar- 
dour. Indeed, he owned that he had a message from the 
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Queen, Beatrix's godmother, who had gi\"en her name to 
Frank's sister the 
rear before he and his sovereign were 
born. 
However desirous 
rarshal .Villars nlÏgh t be to fight, IUY 
Lord Duke did not seem disposed to indulge him this cam- 
paign. Last year his Grace had been all for the 'Vhigs 
and Ifanoverians; but finding, on going to England, hi
 
country cold towards hitnself, and the people in a ferment 
of High Church loyalty, the Dukp comes back to his ariny 
cooled towards the Hanoverians, cautious with the Ilnpe- 
rialists, and particularly civil and polite to,vards th(' 
Chevalier de St. George. 'Tis certain that messengers 
and letters were continually passing between hi
 Grace 
and his brave nephe'w, the Duke of Berwick, in the oppo- 
site camp. No nlan's care8ses ,vere more opportune than 
his Grace's, and no luan ey.er uttered expressions of regard 
and affection more generously. lIe l)rofessed to l\fonsieur 
de Torcy, so 1\11'. St. John told th
 writer, quite an eager- 
ness to be cut in pieces for the exiled Queen and her falllilr ; 
nay more, I belieye, this year he parted with a portion of 
tlle nlost l)recious part of hinlself-his Inoney-which he 
sent over to the royal exiles. l\f r. Tunstal, who was in 
the Prince's service, was twice or thrice ill and out of our 
canlp; the French, in theirs of Arlieu and about Arraö. 
A little river, the Canihe I think 't"ras called, (but this i:i 
writ away froni books and Europf'; and the only lnap the 
writer hath of thest' scenes of his 
routh, bears no mark of 
this little stream,) divided our pirquets frolu the enemy's. 
Our sentries talked across the streaUl, 'v hell they cOlùd 
make thenlSelyes underRtood to eaph other, and when they 
could not, grinned, and handed each other their hrandy- 
flasks or their l)Ouches of tobacco. And one fine day of 
June, riding thither with thl' officer who yisited th{\ out- 
POHts, (Colonel Esmond was taking an airing on horseback, 
being too weak for Inilitary duty,) they came to this rin'r, 
where a number of English and Scots ,v()re asseulhled, talk- 
ing to the good-natured enmny on the other side. 
ESln01ul ,vas especially amused with the talk of one long 
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fellow, with a great curling I'ed moustache, and blue eyes, 
that was half a dozen inches taller than his swarthy lit- 
tle comrades on the French side of the stream, and being 
asked by the Colone], saluted him, and said that he be- 
longed to the Royal Cravats. ' 
From his way of saying" Royal Cravat," Esmond at 
once kne,v that the fellow's tongue had first wagged on the 
banks of the Liffey, and not the Loire; and the poor sol- 
dier-a deserter probably-did not like to venture very 
deep into French conversation, lest his unlucky brogue 
should peep out. He chose to I'estrict himself to such few 
expressions in the French language as he thought he had 
mastered easily; and his attempt at disguise was infinitely 
anlusing. 1.11'. Esmond whistled LillibulJero, at which 
Teague's eyes began to twinkle, and then flung him a dol- 
lar, when the poor boy broke out with a "God bless-that 
is, Dieu benisse votre honor," that would infallibly have 
sent him to the provost-marshal had he been on our side of 
the river. 
Whilst this parley was going on, three officers on horse" 
back, on the French side, appeared at some little distance, 
and stopped as if eyeing us, when one of them left the 
other two, and rode close up to ns ,vho were by the stream. 
H Look, look!" says the Royal Cravat, with great agita- 
tion, "pas lui, that's he; not him, l' autre," and pointed to 
the distant officer on a chestnut horse, with a cuirass shin- 
ing in the sun, and over it a broad blue ribbon. 
"Please to take 1\11'. Hamilton's sel'vices to my Lord 
:\Iarlborough-mr Lord Duke," says the gentleman in Eng- 
lish; and, looking to see that the party were not hostilely 
disposed, he added, with a smile, "There's a friend of ours, 
gentlemen, yonder; he bids me to say that he sa,v some of 
your faces on the 11th of September last year." 
As the gentleman spoke, the other two officers rode up, 
and came quite close. \Ve knew at once who it was. It 
was the I{ing, then two-and-twenty years old, tall and 
slim, with deep brown eyes, that looked nlelancholy, 
though his lips ,vore a smile. 'Ve took off our hats and 
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saluted him. No man, sure, could see for the first time" 
without emotion, the youthful inheritor of so much fame 
and misfortune. It seelned to Mr. Esmond that the 
Prince was not unlike young Castlewood, whose age and 
figure he resembled. The Chevalier de St. George ac- 
kno,vledged the salute, and looked at us hard. Even the 
idlers on our side of the river set up a hurrah. As for the 
Royal Cravat, he ran to thf\ Prince's stirrup, knelt down 
and kissed his boot, and bawled and looked a hundred 
ejaculations and blessings. The Prince bade the aide-de- 
camp give him a piece of money; ana when the part
.. 
saluting us had ridden awa}", Cravat spat upon the piece of 
gold by way of benediction, and swaggered away, pouching 
his coin and twirling his honest carroty moustache. 
The officer in whose company Esmond ",.as, the same lit- 
tle captain of Handyside's regiment, 1\'11'. Sterne, who had 
proposed the garden at Lillø, when nlY I.lora Mohun and 
Esmond had their affair, was an Irishman too, and a.q 
brave a little soul as eyer wore a sword. " Bedad," says 
Roger Sterne, "that long fellow spoke French so beautiful 
that I shouldn't have kno,vn he \Vasll't a foreigner, till he 
broke out with his hulla-hallooing, and only an Irish calf 
can bellow like that." And Roger madp another remark 
in his ,vild way, in which there was sense as well as ab" 
surdity-" If that 
roung gentleman," says he, ",vould 
but ride over to our calUp, insteaa of \"illars's, toss up his 
hat and say, ' Here anl I, the King, who'll follow me?' by- 
the Lord, Esmond, the whole army would rise and carry 
him home again, and heat Villars, and take Paris b.r thp 
,våy. " 
The newS of the Prince's yisit w'as all through the ('anlp 
quickly, and scores of ours ,,"'fOnt down in hopes to see hinl. 
rrlajor Hamilton, ,vhom we had talked with, sent back by 
a trumpet several silver pieces for officers with us. Mr. 
ERffiOlld received one of these; and that Inedal, and a 
recompenre not uncommon amongst Princes, were the only 
rewards he ever had from a Royal l,érson, whom he en- 
c1eavourefl not very long after to serve. 
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ESlnond quitted the army almost Í1nmediately after this, 
follo,ving his General home; and, indeed, being advised to 
travel in the fine weather and attempt to take no further 
part in the campaign. But he heard from the army, 
that of the Inany ,vho crowded to see the Chevalier de 
St. George, Frank Castlewood had made himself most con- 
spicuous: lny Lord Viscount riding across the little stream 
bareheaded to ,vhere the Prince ,vas, and dismounting and 
kneeling before him to do him homage. Some said that 
the Prince had actually knighted him, but my lord denied 
that statement, though he acknowledged the rest of the 
story, and said :-" From having been' out of favour with 
Corporal John," as he called the Duke, "before his Grace 
warned him not to commit those follies, and smiled on 
him cordially ever after." 
"And he was so kind to me," Frank writ, "that I 
thought I would put in a good word for 1Iaster Harry, but 
when I mentioned your name he looked as black as thun- 
der, and said he had never heard of you." 
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CHAPT ER II. 


I GO HOME, AND HARP O
 THE OLD STRING. 


AFTER quitting Mons and the army, ana as he was wait- 
ing for a packet at Ostend, Esmond had a letter from hi8 
young kinsman Castle,vood at Bruxelles, con veying intelli- 
gence whereof Frank besought him to be the bearer to Lon- 
don, and which caused Colonel Esmond no small anxiety. 
The young scapegrace, being one-and-twenty years old, 
and being anxious to BOW his" wild otes," as he WI"ote, had 
married 
Iademoiselle de 'Vertheinl, daughter of Count de 
'Vertheim, Chamberlain to the Enlperor, and having a post 
in the Household of the Governor of the Netherlands. 
up. S.," the young gentleman wrote: "Clotilda is old r 
tItan me, which perhaps may be objected to her: but I am 
so old a raik that the age Inakes no difference, and I am 
dfJt rmined to reform. 'Ye were married at St. Gudule, by 
}'ather Holt. She is heart and soul for the good callS . 
.And here the cry is Vif-ie-Roy, which my mother will}oi1t 
ill, and 'Trix too. Break this news to 'eJu gently: and 
t
ll 
Ir. Finch, my agent, to press the people for their 
rents, and send me the ryno anyhow. Clotilda sings, and 
l)lays OIl the spinet beautifully. She is a fair beauty. And 
if it's a son, you shall stand Godfat/ln'. I'nl going to leave 
th
 army, having had ('nuf of soldering; aud lIlY Lord 
Duke recom ends me. I shall pass the ,vinter here: a.nd 
stop at least until C10's lying-in. I call her ol Cio, but 
nobody else shall. She is the cleverest woman in all 
Bruxell
:i : understanding l)ainting, Jllusic, poetry, and per- 
fect at cookery I
d puddells. I borded with the Count, 
that's how I came to kno,v her. There are four Counts her 
brothers. One an Abbey-three ,vith the Prince's army. 
Th
y have a lawsuit for on inl'ill('nce fodllne: but are now 
in a po,.e way. Break thi:) to n1other, ,vho'll take anything 
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from you. And w-rite, and bid Finch 'v rite a'ìnediately. 
Hostel de l' Aigle Noire, Bruxelles, Flanders." 
So Frank had married a Roman Catholic lady, and an 
heir was expected, and Mr. Esmond was to carry this in... 
telligence to his lllÏstress at London. 'Twas a difficult em- 
bassy; and the Colonel felt not a little tremor as he neared 
the capital. 
He reached his inn late, and sent a messenger to Ken- 
sington to announce his arrival and visit the next morning. 
The messenger br
ught back ne"rs that the Court was at 
\Vindsor, and the fair Beatrix absent and engaged in her 
duties .there. Only Esmond's luistress remained in her 
house at Kensington. She appeared in Court but once in 
the year; Beatrix ,vas quite the mistress and ruler of the 
little mansion, inviting the company thither, and engaging 
in e\.ery conceivable frolic of town pleasure. ",-rhilst her 
mother, acting as the young lady's protectress and elder 
sister, pursued her o\yn path, which was quite modest and 
secluded. 
As soon as ever Esmond was dressed (and he had been 
awake long before the to,vn), he took a coach for Kensing'" 
ton, and reached it so early that he met his dear mistress 
coming hOlue from morning prayers. Sh
 carried her 
prayer-book, never allo,ving a footman to bear it, as eyery- 
body else did: and it was by this simple sign Esmond knew 
what her occupation had been. He called to the coachman 
to stop, and jumped out as she looked towards hhn. Sho 
'wore her hoo(l as usual, and she turned quite pale when 
she saw hiIn. To feel that kind littl
 hand near to his 
heart seellled to giye him strength. They were soon at the 
door of her ladyship's house-and ".ithin it. 
\Vith a sweet sad smile she took his hand and kis8
d it. 
"How ill you have been 
 how weak you look, my dear 
Henry!" she said. 
'Tis certain the Colonel did look like a ghost, except 
that ghosts do not look very happy, 'tis sai(l. Esmond al- 
ways felt so on returning to her after absence, indeed "rhen- 
ever he looked in her s,yeet kind face. 
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"I am come back to be nursed by lilY faluily," says he. 
"If Frank had not taken care of me after my wound, very 
likely I should have gone altogether." 
"Poor Frank, good Frank," says his mother. "You'll 
always be kind to him, my lord," she went on. "The poor 
child never kne,v he was doing you a wrong." 
"
Iy lord!" cries out Colonel Esmond. "'\Vhat do you 
mean, dear lady? " 
"I am no lady," says she; "I am Rachel Esmonù, Fran- 
cis Esmond' 8 widow, my lord. I cannot bear that title. 
\Vould we neVf\r had taken it from him who has it no'v. 
Bu t Wtj did all in our power, Henry: we did all in our 
power; and my lord and I-that is--" 
" \Vho told you this tale, dearest lady? " asked the Colo- 
nel. 
"Have you not had the letter I writ you? I writ to you 
at 1rlons directly I heard it," says Lady Esmond. 
"And from whom?" again asked Colonel Esmond-and 
his mistress then told him that on her deathbed the Dow- 
ager Countess, sendillg for her, had presented her with 
this dismal secret as a legacy. "'Twas very malicious of 
the Dowager," Lady Esmond said, "to have had it so long, 
and to have kept the truth from me." "Cousin Rachel," 
she said,-and Esmond's mistress could not forbear smiling 
às she told the story-" Cousin Rachel," cries the Dowager, 
U I have sent for you, as the doctors say I may go off any 
day in this dysentery; and to ease my conscience of a great 
load that has been on it. You always llave been a poor 
creature and unfit for great honour, and what I have to say 
won't, therefore, affect you so much. You must know, 
Cousin Rachel, that I have left my house, plate, and fur- 
niture, three thousand pounds in money, and my diamonds 
that my late revered Saint and Sovereign, King James, 
presented me with, to IllY Lord Viscount Castlewood." 
"To my Frank?" says Lady Castlewood: "I was in 
hopes-" 
"To ,:riscouut Castlewood, lIlY dear; Vïscount Castle- 
wood and Baron ESlnond of 8handon in the Kingdoln of 
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Ireland, Earl and Marquis of Esmond under patent of his 
1\iajesty Iring James the Second, conferred upon my hus- 
band the late Marquis-for I am Marchioness of Esmond 
before God and nlan." 
"And have you left poor Harry nothing, dear Mar- 
chioness?" asks Lady Castle"wood (she hath told me the 
story completely since with her quiet arch way; the most 
charming any ,voman ever had: and I set down the narra- 
tive here at length, so as to have done ,vith it). " And 
have you left poor Harry nothing?" asks my dear lady: 
"for you know, Henry," she says with her sweet slnile, "I 
used always to pity Esau-and I think I am on his side- 
though papa tried very hard to con v;nce me the other way." 
" Poor Harry!" says the old lady. " So you want some- 
thing left to poor Harry: he,-he! (reach me the drops, 
cousin). Well, then, my dear, since you want poor Harry 
to have a fortune, you must understand that ever since the 
year 1691, a week after the battle of the Boyne, where the 
Prince of Orange defeated his royal sovereign and father, 
for which crime he is now suffering in flames (ugh! ugh!) 
Henry Esmond hath been Marquis of Esmond and Earl of 
Castle-wood in the United Kingdom, and Baron and 'Tis- 
count Castlewood of Shandon in Ireland, and a I
aronet- 
and his eldest son ,vill be, by courtesy, styled Earl of Cas- 
tlewood-he! he! 'Vhat do you think of that, my dear? " 
"Gracious mercy! how long have you known this?" 
cries the other lady (thinking perhaps that the old 
lar- 
chioness was wandering in her wits). 
"1\ly husband, before he was converted, ,vas a ,vickecl 
wretch," the sick sinner continued. . "When he was in the 
Low Countries he seduced a \\.eaver's daughter; and added 
to his wickedness by luarrying her. And then he came to 
this country and married Iue-a poor girl-a poor innocent 
young thing-I say,"-" though she was past forty, you 
know, Harry, 'when she married: and as for being inno- 
cent "--" 'Vell," she went on, "I knew nothing of nlY 
lord's wickedness for three years after our marriage, an(1 
after the burial of our poor little boy I had it _done over 
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again, my dear: I had myself married by Father Holt in 
Castlewood chapel, as soon as ever I heard the creature 
was dead-and having a great illness then, arising from 
another sad disappointment I had, the priest came and told 
me that my lord had a son before our marriage, and that 
the child was at nurse in England; and I consented to let 
the brat be brought home, and a queer little melancholy 
child it was when it came. 
" Our intention was to luake a priest of him: and he was 
bred for this, until you perverted him from it, you wicked 
woman. And I had again hopes of giving an heir to my 
lord, when he was called away upon the King's business, 
and died fighting gloriously at the Boyne water. 
"Should I be disappointed-lowed your husband no 
love, my dear, for he had jilted me in the most scandalous 
way-and I thought thel'e would be time to declare the 
little weaver' 8 son for the true heir. But I was carried off 
to prison, where your husband was so kind to me-urging 
all his friends to obtain my release, and using all his credit 
in my favour-that I relented towards him, especially as 
lny director cotmselled me to be silent; and that it was 
for the good of the King's service that the title of Ollr fam- 
ily should continue with your husband the late viscount, 
whereby his fidelity ,vould be always secured to the King. 
Anù a proof of this is, that a year before your husùand's 
death, when he thought of taking a place under the Prince 
of Ûl'auge, Mr. lIolt went to hilll, and told hÎ1n what the 
state of the matter was, and obliged hÏ1n to raise a large 
SUill for his Majesty, and engaged him in the true cause so 
heartily, that we were sure of his support on any day when 
it should be eOll:iidere<l advisable to attack the usurpel". 
Then his sudden death came; and there w'as a thought of 
declaring the truth. But 'twas deterluiued to be best for 
the King's service to let the title still go with the younger 
branch; and there's no sacrifice a Castlewood wouldn't 
make for that caUHe, nlY dear. 
" As for Colunel Esmond, he ]ule\V the truth aIrt1(Jdy." 
(" And then, Harry," my mistress :]aid, "she told lllè of 
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what had happened at my dear husband's death-bed.") 
"He doth not intend to take the title, though it belongs to 
him. But it eases my conscience that you should know the 
truth, my dear. And your son is lawfully'Tiscount Castle- 
,vood so long as his cousin doth not claim the rank." 
This was the substance of the Dowager's revelation. 
Dean Atterbury had knowledgp of it, Lady Castlewood 
said, and Esmond very ,yell kno,vs how: that divine being 
the clergyman for ,vhom the late lord had sent on his death- 
bed: and when Lady Castle'wood ,,"ould instantly have. 
written to her son, and conveyed the truth to him, the 
Dean's advice was that a letter should be writ to Colonel 
Esmond rather; that the matter should be submitted to his 
decision, by which alone the rest of. the family were bound 
to abide. 
" And can my dearest ladr doubt ,vhat that will be?" 
says the Colonel. 
" It rests ,vith you, Harrr, as the head of our house." 
"It was settled twelve years since, by my dear lord's 
bed-side," says Colonel Esmond. "The children nlust 
know nothing of this. Frank and his heirs after him nlust 
bear our name. 'Tis his rightfully; I have not even a 
proof of that marriage of my father and mother, though 
Iny poor lord, on his death-bed, told me that Father Holt 
had brought such a proof to Castlewood. I would not seek 
it when I was abroad. I went and looked at my poor 
mother's grave in her convent. What matter to her now? 
No court of law on earth, upon my mere word, would de- 
prive my Lord Viscount and set me up. I am the head of 
the house, dear lady; but Frank is Viscount of Castlewood 
still. And rather than disturb him, I would turn monk, 
or disappear in America." 
As he spoke so to his dearest mistress, for .whom he 
would have been ,villing to give up his life, or to make any 
sacrifice any day, the fond creature flung herself down on 
her knees before hhll, and kissed both his hands in an out- 
break of passionate love and gratitude, such as coul d not 
but luelt his heart, and make hÏ1n feel very })roud and 
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thankful that God had given him the !)ower to show his 
love for her, and to prove it by some little sacrifice on his 
own part. To be able to bestow benefits or happiness on 
those one loves is sure the greatest blessing conferred 
upon a man-and what wealth or name, or gratification of 
ambition or vanity, could compare with the pleasure Es- 
mond now had of being able to confer some kindness upon 
hìs best and dearest friends? 
" Dearest saint," says he-" purest soul, that has had so 
luuch to suffer, that has blest the poor lonely orphan with 
such a treasure of love! 'Tis for me to kneel, not for 
you: ' tis for me to be thankful that I can make you happy. 
Hath my life any other aim? Blessed be God that I can 
serve you! What pleasure, think you, could all the ,vorld 
give me compared to that? " 
"Don't raise me," she said, in a wild way, to Esmond, 
who would have lifted her. "Let me kneel-let me kneel, 
and-and-worship you." 


Before such a partial judge as Esmond's dear mistress 
oWllf'd herself to be, any cause which he Inight plead was 
sure to he given in his favour; and accordingly he found 
little difficulty in reconciling her to th(1 news ,vhereof he 
was bearer, of her son's marriage to a foreign lady, Papist 
though she was. Lady Castle wood never could be brought 
to think so ill of that religion as other people in England 
thought of it: she held that ours was undoubtedly a branch 
üf the Catholic church, but that the Roman was one of the 
main steulS on which, no doubt, nlany errors had been 
grafted (she was, for a WOIllan, extraordinarily well versed 
in this controversy, having acted, as a girl, as secretary to 
her father, the late ùean, and written lllany of his sermons, 
under his dictation); aud if Frank had {\hosen to lnarry a 
lady of the church of south "Europe, as she would call the 
ROlnan communion, there ,vas no n
ed why she should not 
welcome her as a daughter-in-law: and accordingly she 
wTote to her new daughter a very pretty, touching letter 
(as Esnlond thought, ,vho had cognizance of it before it 
Q- Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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went), in which the only hint of reproof was a gentle l'e
 
monstrance that her son had not written to hel'self, to ask 
a fond mother's blessing for that step which he was about 
taking. "Castlewood knew very well," so she 'wrote to 
her son, "that she never denied him anything in her power 
to give, much less ,vonId she think of opposing a marriage 
that was to make his happiness, as she trusted, and keep him 
out of wild courses, ,vhich had alarmed her a good deal:" 
and she besought him to come quickly to England, to set- 
tle down in his family house of Castlewood (" It is his 
faluily house," says she, to Colonel ESlnond, "though only 
his own house by your forbearance") and to receive the ac- 
compt of her stewardship during his ten years' Ininority. 
By care and frugality, she had got the estate into a better 
condition than ever it had been since the Parliamentary 
wars; and my lord was now master of a pretty, small in- 
come, not encumbered of debts, as it had been, during his 
father's ruinous time. "But in saving my son's fortune," 
says she, "I fear I have lost a great part of my holù on 
him." And, indeed, this ,vas the case: her ladyship's 
daughter complaining that their mother did all for Frank, 
and nothing for her; and Frank himself being dissatisfied 
at the narrow, simple way of his mother's living at "\Val- 
cote, where he had been brought up Inore like a poor par- 
son's son than a young nobleman that was to make a figure 
in the world. 'T,vas this mistake in his early training, 
very likely, that set him so eager upon pleasure 'v hen he 
had it in his po,ver; nor is he the first lad that has been 
spoiled by the over-careful fondness of women. No train- 
ing is so useful for children, great or small, as the com- 
pany of their betters in rank or natural parts; in whose 
society they lose the over,veening sense of their own im- 
portance, which stay-at-home people very commonly learn. 
But, as a prodigal that's sending in a schedule of his 
debts to his friends, never puts all down, and, you may be 
sure, the rogue keeps back some immense swingeing bill, 
that he doesn't dare to own; so the poor Frank had a very 
heavy piece of news to break to his mother, and which he 
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hadn't the courage to introduce into his first confession. 
Some misgivings Esmond 1llight have, upon receIvIng 
Frank's letter, and knowing into what hands the boy had 
fallen; but whatever these misgivings were, he kept them 
to himself, not caring to trouble his mistress with any 
fears that might be groundless. 
However, the next mail ,vhich came from Bruxelles, 
after Frank had received his mother's letters there, brought 
back a joint composition from himself and hi8 wife, who 
could s!)ell no better than her young scapegrace of a llus- 
band, full of expressions of thanks, love, and duty to the 
Dowager Viscountess, as my poor lady now was sty led; 
and along with this letter (whi{\h was read in a fallÚly 
council, namelJ", the 'Tiscountess, l\'Iistress Beatrix, and the 
"writer of this memoir, and which was pronounced to be 
vulgar by the maid of honour, and felt to be 80 by the 
other two), there came a private letter for Colonel ESlllond 
from poor Frank, with another dislllal commission for the 
Colonel to execute, at his best opportunity; and this was to 
announce that Frank ha(l seen fit, "by the exhortation of 
MI'. Holt, the influence of his Clotilda, and the blessing of 
heaven and the saints," says my lord deillurely, "to change 
his religion, and be received into the bosom of that church 
of ,vhich his sovereign, Inanyof his family, and the greater 
part of the civilized world, were luembers." And hiH lord- 
ship added a postscript, of which Esnlond knew the inspir- 
ing genius very well, for it had the genuine twang of the 
Seminary, and was quite unlike poor Frank's ordinary style 
of writing and thinking; in which he reminded Colonel Es- 
mond that he too was, by birth, of that church; and that 
his nlother and sister should have his lordship's prayers 
to the saints (an inesthnable benefit, truly!) for their con- 
version. 
If Esnlond had ,vanted to keep this secret, he could not; 
for a day or two after receiving this letter, a notice frolll 
Hruxelles appeared in the Pnst- lIng and other prints, an- 
nouncing that "a young Irish lord, the Viscount C-stle- 
\v-d, just COIne to his majority, and who had served the 
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last calnpaigns ,with great credit, as aide-de-camp to his 
Grace the Duke of l\Iarlborongh, had declared for the 
popish religion at Bruxelles, and had walked in a proces- 
sion barefoot, with a ,vax-taper in his hand." The notori- 
ous 1\lr. Holt, \vho had been employed as a Jacobite agent 
during the last reign, and many times pardoned by King 
William, had been, the Post- Boy said, the agent of this 
conversion. 
The Lady Castlewood was as much cast down by this 
news as Miss Beatrix was indignant at it. "So," says she, 
"Castlewood is no longer a home for us, mother. Frank's 
foreign wife will bring her confessor, and there will be 
frogs for dinner; and all Tusher's and my grandfather's 
sermons are flung away upon my brother. I used to tell 
you that you killed him with the catechism, and that he 
,vonld turn wicked as soon as he broke from his mammy's 
leading-strings. Oh, mother, you ,vonId not believe that 
the young scapegrace was playing you tricks, and that 
sIleak of a Tusher was not a fit guide for him. Oh, those 
parsons, I hate ' enl all!" says :::\tlistress Beatrix, clapping 
her hands together; "yes, whether they wear cassocks 
and buckles, or beards and bare feet. There's a horrid 
Irish ,vretch who never IDisses a Sunday at Court, and who 
pays me compliments there, the horrible man; and if you 
want to know what parsons are, you should see his be- 
haviour, and hear him talk of his own cloth. They're all 
the same, whether they're bishops, or bonzes, or Indian 
fakirs. They try to domineer, and they frighten us with 
kingdom come; and they wear a sanctified air in public, 
and expect us to go down on our knees and ask their bless- 
ing; and they intrigue, and they grasp, and they backbite, 
and they slander worse than the worst courtier or the 
wickedest old woman. I heard this 
Ir. S,vift sneering at 
my Lord Duke of Marlborough's courage the other day. 
He! that Teague from Dublin! because his Grace is not in 
favour, dares to say this of him; and he says this that it 
may get to her J.lajesty's ear, and to coax and wheedle 
:\Irs. }Iasham. They say the Elector of Hanover has a 
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dozen of mistresses in his court at Herrenhausen, and if he 
comes to be king over us, I wager that the bishops an(l 
1\11' Swift, that wants to be one, ,vill coax and wheedle 
them. Oh, thoso priests and their grave airs! I'm sick of 
their squ l.re toes 
nd their rustling cassocks, I should 
like t,> g') to 
 country where there was not one, or turn 
Quaker, and get rid of 'em; and I would, only the dress IS 
not becoming, a
d I've much too pretty a figure to hide it. 
Haven't I, cousin?" and here she glanced at her person and 
the looking-glass, which told her rightly that a more beau- 
tiful shape and face never were seen. 
"Ilnade that onslaught on the priests," says Miss Bea- 
trix, afterwards, "in order to divert my poor dear mother' 8 
anguish about Frank. Frank is as vain as a girl, cousin. 
Talk of us girlii being vain, what are we to you? It was 
easy to see that the first woman who chose would ulake a. 
fool of him, or the first l'obe-I count a priest and a woman 
all thø same. \Ve are always caballing; we are not an- 
swerable for the fibs we tell; we are always cajoling and 
coaxing, or threatening; and we are always making mis- 
chief, Colonel ESlllond-mark nlY word for that, who know 
the world, sir, and have to Iuake IllY way in it. I see as 
well as possible how Frank's Inarriage hath been managed. 
The Count, our papa-in-Iaw, is always away at the coffee- 
house. The Countess, our mother, is always in the kitchen 
looking after the dinner. The Countess, our sister, is at 
the spinet. "lIen IllY lord (10IUeS to say he is going on the 
campaign, the lovely Clotilda bursts into tears, and faiutfi 
-so; he catches her in bis arms-no, sir, keep your dis- 
tan(1e, cousin, if you please-she cries on his shoulder, 
a.nd he says, ' Oh, IUY divine, lIlY adored, my beloved Clo. 
til<la, are you sorry to part with me?' 'Oh, my Francisco,' 
says she, , oh, my lord!' and at this very instant mamIlla 
and a couple of young brothers, with Dlonstarhes and long 
rapiers, COlne in frolll the kit(1hen, ,vhere they have been 
eating brcad and onions. 1\Iark DIY word, you will have 
all this wOlnan's relations at rastlewood three nlontbs 
after she has arrived there. The old count and counte:,s, 
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and the young counts and all the little countesses her sis- 
ters. Counts! every one of these wretches says he is a 
count. Guiscard, that stabbedl\Ir. Harvey, said he was a 
count; and I believe he was a barber. All Frenchmen are 
barbers-Fiddledee! don't contradict me-or else dancing- 
Dlasters, or el"e priests." And so she rattled on. 
" Who 'vas it taught Y01.t to dance, Cousin Beatrix? " says 
the Colonel. 
She laughed out the air of a minuet, and swept a low 
curtsey, coming up to the recover ,vith the prettiest little 
foot in the world pointed out. Her mother came in as she 
was in this attitude; my lady had been in her closet, hav- 
ing taken poor Frank's con version in a very serious way; 
the madcap girll'an up to her mother, put her arms round 
her waist, kissed her, tried to make her dance, and said: 
"Don't be silly, you kind little lllamllla, and cry about 
Frank turning Papist. What a figure he must ber with a 
,vhite sheet and a candle, walking in a procession bare- 
foot! " And she kicked off her little slippers (the wonder- 
fullest little shoes with wonderful tall red heels: ESlnond 
pounced upon one as it fell close beside hÜn), and she put 
on the drollest little m,O'lle, and marched up and down the 
room holding Esmond's cane by way of taper. Serious as 
her mood was, Lady Castlewood could not refrain from 
laughing; and as for Esmond he looked on with that de- 
light with which the sight of this fail' creature always in- 
spired him: never had he seen any woman so arch, so bril- 
liant, and so beautiful. 
Having finished her march, she put out her foot for her 
slipper. The Colonel knelt down: "If you will be Pope 
I will turn Papist," says he; and her Holiness gave him 
gI'acious leave to kiss the little stockinged foot before he 
put the slipper on. 
Mamma's feet began to pat on the floor fluring this opel'- 
ation, and Beatrix, whose bright eyes nothing escaped, saw 
that little mark of impatience. She ran up and embraced 
her mother, with her usual cry of, "Oh, you silly little 
mamma: your feet are quite as pretty as mine," says she: 
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"they are, cousin, though she hides 'em; but the shoe- 
maker will tell you that he makes for both off the same 
last. " 
" You are taller than I am, dearest," says her mothel', 
blushing over her whole sweet face-'
 and-and it is your 
hand, my dear, and not your foot he wants you to give 
him;" and she said it with a hysteric laugh, that had more 
of tears than laughter in it; laying her head on her daugh- 
ter's fair shoulder, and hiding it there. They made a 
very pretty pic
ure together, and looked like a pair of sis- 
ters-the sweet simple matron seenÜng younger than her 
years, and her daughter, if not older, yet ::5omeho,v, from a 

onlmanding manner and grace which she possessed above 
n10st WOlnen, her mother's superior and protectress. 
"But oh!" cries my mistress, recovering herself after 
this scene, and returning to her usual sad tone, "'tis a 
shalne that we should laugh and be making merry on a day 
when_,ve ought to be down on onr knees and asking par" 
don. " 
",Asking pardon for what?" says saucy }[rs. Bèatrix- 
"because Frank takes it into his head to fast on Fridays 
and worship images? You know if you had been born a 
Papist, mather, a Papist you would have remained to the 
end of your days. 'Tis the religion of the King and of 
SOHle of the best quality. For IllY part, 1'111 no enelny to 
it, and think Queen "Ress was not a penny better than 
Queen .:\lary." 
"IIush, Ðeatrix! Do not jest ,vith sacred things, and 
r
]ne]nber of what parentage you cOlne," cries Jny lady. 
Beat1"Ìx was ordering hel' ribbons, and adjusting her tucker, 
antI performing a dozen provokingly pretty cerenlouies, 
before the glass. The girl was no hypocrite at least. She 
Jwver at that tiIue coul(l be brought to think out of the 
world and h
l' })(
auty; and 84?e111e<l to have no nlore sense 
of devotion than sonle people have of lnusic, that cannot 
distillgnish one air fr01n another. ES11lond saw this fault 
in her, as he saw In any others-a bad ,vife would Heatrix 
Esmond make, hp thought, for any )Uan under the degree 
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of a Prince. She was born to shine in great asselnblies, 
and to adorn palaces, and to cOlumand everywhere-to 
conduct an intrigue of politics, or.to glitter in a queen's 
train. But to sit at a homely table, and mend the stock- 
ings of a poor man's children I that 'was no fitting duty 
for her, or at least one that she ,,"ouldn't have broke her 
heart in trying to do. She was a princess, though she had 
scarce a shilling to her fortune; and one of her subjects- 
the most abject and devoted wretch, sure, that ever driv- 
elled at a wOluan's knees-was this unlucky gentleman; 
,vho bound his good sense, and reason, and independence, 
hand and foot, and sublnitted them to her. 
And who does not know how ruthlessly women will 
tyrannize ,vhen they are let to domineer? and \vho does 
not know how useless advice is? I could give good counsel 
to my descendants, but I know they'll follow their own 
way, for all their grandfather's sermon. A man gets his 
own experience about ,vomen, and will take nobody's hear- 
say; nor, indeed, is the young fellow 'worth a fig that 
would. 'Tis I that am in love with my mistress, not my 
old grandmother that counsels me: 'tis I that have fixed 
the value of the thing I would have, and know the price I 
would pay for it. It may be worthless to you, but 'tis all 
my life to me. Had ESlnond possessed the Great Mogul's 
crown and all his diamonds, or all the Duke of Mal'lbor- 
ough's money, or all the ingots sunk at "Vïgo, he would 
have given them all for this woman. A fool he ,vas, if 
you .will; but so is a sovereign a fool, that will give half a 
principality for a little crystal as big as a pigeon's egg, and 
called a diamond: so is a wealthy noblelnan a fool, that 
will face danger or death, and spend half his life, and all 
his tranquillity, caballing for a blue riband; so is a Dutch 
merchant a fool, that hath been kno\vn to pay ten thousand 
cro\vns for a tulip. There's some particular prize W3 all 
of us value, and that eyery man cf spirit will venture his 
life for. 'Vith this, it lnay b(1 to achieve a great reputa- 
tion for learning; with that, to be a n1an of fashion, and 
the admiration of the town; with another, to conSUllilnate 
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a great work of al.t or poetry, and go to immortality that 
way; and with another, for a certain time of his life, the 
sole object and aim is a woman. 
Whilst Esmond was under the domination of this pas- 
sion, he remembers many a talk he had with his intimates, 
who used to rally Our Knight of the Rueful Countenance at 
his devotion, whereof he made no disguise, to Beatrix; and 
it was ,vith replies such as the above he met his friends' 
satire. "Granted, I am a fool," says he, "and no better 
than you; but you are no better than I. You have your 
folly you labour for; give me the charity of mine. 'Vhat 
fla.tteri(1s do you, }Ir. St. John, stoop to whisper in the 
ears of a queen's favourite? 'Vhat nights of labour doth 
not the laziest man in the world endure, foregoing his bot- 
tle, and his boon companions, foregoing Lais, in whose lap 
he would like to be yawning, that he may prepare a speech 
full of lies, to cajole three hundred stupid country-gentle- 
luen in the House of Commons, and get the hicupping 
cheers of the October Club! What days ,vill you spend in 
yonr jolting chariot," (1\11'. ESlllond often rode to 'Vindsor, 
and especiaHy, of later days, ,vith the Secretary.) "'Vhat 
hours will yon pass on your gouty feet-and how humbly 
will you kneel down to present a despatch-you, the 
proudest man in the world, that has not knelt to God since 
yon were a boy, and in that posture ,vhisper, flatter, adore 
almost, a stupid woman, that's often boozy with too much 
meat and drink, when 
[r. Secretary goes for his audience! 
J f nlY pursuit is vanity, sure YOUI'S is too." And then the 

ecretary would fly out in such a rich flow of eloquence, 
as this pen cannot pretend to recall; advocating his scheme 
of ambition, showing the great good he would do for his 
cOllntry when he was the undisputed chief of it; backing 
his opinion with a score of pat sentences from Greek an(l 
Roman authorities (of which kind of learning he made 
rather an ostentatious display), and scornfully vaunting 
the very arts and meannesses by which fools ,vere to be 
nlade to follo,v him, opponents to he bribed or silenced, 
doubters converted, and enemies overawed. 
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"I am Diogenes," says Esmond, laughing, "that is 
taken up for a ride in Alexander's chariot. I have no de- 
sire to vanquish Darius or to tame Bucephalus. I do not 
want what you want, a great name or a high place: to have 
them 'would bring me no pleasure. But lny moderation is 
taste, not virtue; and I know that what I do want is as 
vain as that which you long after. Do not grudge me my 
vanity, if I allow yours; or rather, let us laugh at both in- 
differently, and at ourselves, and at each other." 
"If your charmer holds out," says St. John, "at this 
rate she may keep you twenty years besieging her, and 
surrender by the time you are seventy, and sLe is old 
enough to be a grandmother. I do not say the pursuit of 
a particular WOlnan is not as pleasant a pastÌIne as any 
other kind of hunting," he added; "only, for my part, I 
find the game won't run long enough. They knock under 
too soon-that's the fault I find with 'em" 
"The galue which you pursue is in the habit of being 
caught, and used to being puUed down," says Mr. Esmond. 
"But Dulcinea del Toboso is peerless, eh?" says the 
other. "Well, honest Harry, go and attack winmnills- 
perhaps thou art not 1uore mad than other people," St. 
John added, with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A PAPER OUT OF THE "SPECTATOR." 


DOTH any young gentleman of my progeny, who may 
read his old grandfather's papers, chance to be presently 
suffering under the passion of Love? There is a. humiliat- 
ing cure, but oue that is easy and alwost specific for the 
malady - w meh is, to try an alibi. Esmond went a way 
from his mistress and was cured a half-dozen times; he 
caJne back to her side, and instantly fell ill again of the 
fever. He vowed that he could leave her and think no 
more of her, and 80 he conlcl pretty well, at least, suc- 
ceed in quelling that rage and longing he had whenever he 
was with her; but as soon as he returned he was as bad as 
ever again. Truly a ludicrous and pitiable object, at least 
exhausting everybody's pity but his dearest mistress's, 
Lady Castlewood's, in whose tender breast he reposed all 
his dreary confessions, and who never tired of hearing hiIn 
and pleading for him. 
Sometinles ESlllond would think there was hope. Then 
again he would be plagued with despair, at SOIne imperti- 
nence or coquetry of his Inistress. For days they would be 
like brother and sister, or the dearest friends-she, sinlple, 
foud, and charming-he, happy beyond measure at her 
good behaviour. But this would all vanish on a sudden. 
Either he would be too pressing, and hint his love, when 
she would rebuff him instantly, and give his vanity a box 
on the ear; or he would be jealous, and with perfect good 
reason, of Borne new adnÜrer that had sprung up, or some 
rich young gentlelJlaU newly arriyed in the town, that this 
incorrigibl
 flirt would set her nets and baits to draw 
in. If E81fiond remonstrated, the little rebel would say- 
"\Vho are you? I shall go my own ,yay, sirrah, and that 
way is towards a husband, and I don't want YO'll on the 
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way. I am for your betters, Colonel, for your betters: do' 
your hear that? You nlÏght do if you had an estate and 
were younger; only eight years older than I, you say! pish, 
you are a hundred years older. You are an old, old Grave. 
airs, and I should make you miserable, that ,vould be the 
only comfort I should have in marrying you. But you 
have not nloney enough to keep a cat decently after you 
have paid your luan his wages, and your landlady her bill. 
Do you think I ain going to live in a lodging, and turn the 
mutton at a string whilst your honour nurses the baby? 
Fiddlestick, and ,vhy did you not get this nonsense knocked 
out of your head when you were in the "Tars? You are 
come back more dismal and dreary than ever . You and 
mamma are fit for each other. You Inight be Darby and 
Joan, and play cribbage to the end of your lives." 
" At least you own to your worldliness, my poor 'Trix," 
'says her mother. 
" Worldliness! Oh, my pretty lady! Do you think that 
I am a child in the nursery, and to be frightened by 
Bogey? Worldliness, to be sure; and pray, madam, where 
is the harm of wishing to be comfortable? When you are. 
gone, you dearest old woman, or when I am tired of you 
and have run away froin you, where shall I go? Shall I 
go and be head nurse to Iny Popish sister-in-law, take the 
children their physic, and whip 'eIn, and put 'em to bed 
when they are naughty? Shall I be Castlewood's upper 
servant, and perhaps marry TOlll Tusher? Merci! I have 
been long enough Frank's hUlnble servant. Why am I not 
a man? I have ten tÏ1nes his brains, and had I worn the 
-well, don't let your ladyship be frightened-had I worn a 
sword and periwig instead of this mantle and commode to 
which nature has condelnned 1ne-(though 'tis a pretty 
stuff, too-Cousin Esmond! you will go to the Exchange 
to-morrow, and get the exact counterpart of this ribbon, 
sir; do you hear?)-I would have Iuade our name talked 
about. So would Graveairs here have made sOlnething out 
of our name if he had represented it. My Lord Graveairs 
would have done very well. Yes, you have a very pretty 
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.war, and ,vould have made a very decent, graye speaker." 
And here she began to imitate Esmond's way of carrying 
himself and speaking to his face, and so ludicrously that 
his Inistress burst out a-laughing, and even he hÍ1nself 
, could see there was some likeness in the fantastical mali- 

ious caricature. 
" Yes," says she, "I solemnly vow, own, and confess, 
that I ,vallt a good husband. 'Vhere's the harm of one? 
Mr face is my fortune. Who'll come? -buy, buy, buy! 
I cannot toil, neither can I spin, but I call play t,venty- 
three galnes on the cards. I can danc
 the last dance, I 
can hunt the stag, and I think I could shoot flying. I can 
talk as wicked as any woman of IllY years, and know 
enough stories to amuse a sulky husband for at least one 
thousand and one nights. I have a pretty taste for dress, 
dimnollds, gambling, and old China. I love sugar-plulllS, 
1\Ialilles lace (that you brought lne, cousin, is very pretty), 
the opera, and everything that is useless and costly. I 
have got a monkey and a little black boy-Pompey, sir, go 
and give a dish of chocolate to Colonel Grayeairs,-and a 
parrot and a spaniel, and I must have a husband. Cupid, 
J
ou hear? " 
"Iss
 1\fissis!" says Ponlpey, a little grinning negro 
Lord Peterborow gaye her, with a bird of Paradis{1 in his 
turbant, and a collar with his ulÍstress's nalne on it. 
" T ss, l\lissis !" says Beatrix, Í1nitating the child. " An(l 
if husband not COllIe, POlupey lllust go fetch one." 
And Ponlpey went away grinning with his chocolate tray 
as 
1i8s Beatrix ran up to her ulother and ended her sally 
of n1Ïsc>hief in her connnon way, with a kiss-no ,'{onder 
that upon paying such a penalty her fond judge pardoned 
he l' . 


,\rhpll 
Ir. ESlllond canl
 home, his health was still 
shattered; and he took a lodging upar to his mistresses, at 
Kcnsington, glad enough to be served by thelu, an d to see 
tIWUl day after day. lIe was enabled to see a little COIn- 
pany-and of the' sort he liked best. Mr. Steele and :\Ir. 
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Addison both did him the honour to visit him; and drank 
many a glass of good claret at his lodging, whilst their 
entertainer, through his wound, was kept to diet drink and 
gruel. These gentlemen were Whigs, and great admirers 
of my Lord Duke of 
Iarlborough; and Esmond was en- 
tirely of th\3 other party. But their different views of poli- 
tics did not prevent the gentlemen from agreeing in pri- 
vate, nor from allowing, on one evening when Esmond's 
kind old patron, Lieutenant-General "\tV ebb, with a stick 
and a crutch, hobbled up to the Colonel's lodging (which 
,vas prettily situate at Knightsbridge, between London and 
Kensington, and looking over the Gardens), that the Lieu.. 
tenant-General was a noble and gallant soldier-and even 
that he had been hardly used in the 'V ynendael affair. 
lIe took his revenge in talk, that must be confessed; and 
if Mr. Addison had had a mind to write a poem about 
'Vynendael, he might have heard from the commander's 
own lips the story a hundred times over. 
1tIr. Esmond, forced to be quiet, betook himself to liter- 
attIre for a relaxation, and composed his comedy, whereof 
the prompter's copy lieth in my walnut escrutoire, sealed 
úp and docketed, "The Faithful Fool, a Comedy, as it was 
perforlued by her Majesty's Servants." 'Twas a very sen- 
timental piece; and 
lr. Steele, who had more of that kind 
of sentiment than 1\'11'. Addison, admired it, whilst the other 
rather sneered at the performance; though he owned that, 
here and there, it contained some pretty strokes. He was 
bringing out his own play of Calo at the time, the blaze of 
which quite extinguished Esmond's farthing candle; and 
his nalne was never put to the piece, which was printed as 
by a Person of Quality. Only nine copies were sold, 
though }rlr. Dennis, the great critic, praised it, and said 
'twas a work of great merit; and Colonel Esmond had the 
whole impression burned one day in a rage, by Jack Lock- 
wood, his man. 
All this comedy was full of bitter satiric strokes against 
a certain young lady. The plot of the piece was quite a 
new one. A young 'VOrnall was represented with. a great 
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number of suitors, selecting a pert fribble of a peer, in 
place of the hero (but ill-acted, I think, by 
lr. 'Vilks, the 
Faithful Fool,) ,vho persisted in admiring her. In the 
fifth act, Teraminta was lnade to discover the merits of 
Eugenio (the F. F.), and to feel a partiality for hilll too 
late; for he announced that he had bestowed his hand and 
estate UlJOU Rosaria, a country lass, endowed with every 
virtue. .But it must be owned that the audience yawned 
through the play; and that it perished on the third night, 
with only half a dozen persons to behold its agonies. 
Esmond and his two mistresses came to the first night, and 
Miss Beatrix fell asleep; whilst her mother, who had not 
been to a play since King James the Second's time, thought 
the piece, though not brilliant, had a yery pretty 1110ral. 
lVfr. ESlllond dabbled in letters, and wrote a deal of 
prose and verse at this time of leisure. When displeasea 
with the conduct of l\iiss BeatI:ix, he would compose a 
satire, in 'which he relieved his mind. 'Vhen smarting 
under the faithlessness of women, he dashed off a copy of 
verses, ill which he held the whole sex up to scorn. One 
day, in one of these ll1oods, he made a little joke, in which 
(swearing hilo. to secrecy) he got his friend Dick Steele to 
help him; and, composing a paper, he had it printed ex- 
actly like Steele's paper, and by his printer, and laid on 
his ulÍstress's breakfast-table the following- 


,
 .K o. :
4-J. 


" SPECTATOH. 
" Tuesda!l, Apl.ü1, 1712. 


J\lututo nominc de te FabuIa lUU"l1ltul'.-IIoRAcE. 
Thyself the moral of th(' FabIo S('('.-CU
ECH. 
" J ocasta is known as a 'VOluan of learning and fashion, 
and as 0118 of the most amiable personM of this court and 
country. She is at home two lnornings of the week, and 
all the wits and a few of th
 beauties of London flo('k to 
her asselnLlies. "hen she goes abroad to Tunbridge or 
the Bath, a retinue of adorprs ridps tho journey with her; 
and besideð the London beaux, she has a crowd of adn1Ïr- 
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ers at the 'VeIls, the polite 
mongst the natives of Sussex 
and Somerset pres.sing round her tea-tables, and being 
anxious for a nod from her chair. J ocasta' s acquaintance 
is thus very numerous. Indeed, 'tis one smal't writer's 
work to keep her visiting-book-a strong footman is engaged 
to carry it; and it would require a much stronger head even 
than Jocasta's own to remember the names of all her dear 
friends. 
"Either at Epsom Wells or at Tunbridge (for of this 
important matter Jocasta cannot be certain) it was her 
ladyship's fortune to become acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, whose conversation was so sprightly, and manners 
amiable, that she invited the agreeable young spark to visit 
her if ever he came to London, where her house in Spring 
Garden should be open to him. Charming as he was, and 
,vithout any manner of doubt a pretty fello,v, J ocasta hath 
such a regiment of the like continually marching round her 
standard, that 'tis no wonder her attention is distracted 
amongst them. And so, though this gentleman made a 
considerable impression upon her, and touched her heart 
for at least three-and-twenty minutes, it must be owned 
that she has forgotten his name. He is a dark man, and 
Inay be eight-and-twenty years old. His dress is sober, 
though of rich materials. He has a mole on his forehead 
over his left eye; has a blue ribbon to his cane and sword, 
and wears his own hair. 
"Jocasta was much flattered by beholding her admirel" 
(for that everybody admires who sees her is a point which 
she never can for a moment doubt) in the next pew to her 
at St. James's Church last Sunday; and the lnanner in 
which he appeared to go to sleep during the serlnon-- 
though from under his fringed eyelids it was ovident he 
was casting glances of respectful rapture towards J ocasta 
-deeply moved and interested her. On coming out of 
church, he found his way to her chair, and made her an 
elegant bow as she stepped into it. She saw him at COUl't 
afterwards, where he carried himself with a 
ost distin- 
guished air, though none of her acquaintances knew his 


. 
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name; and the llext night he was at the play, where her 
ladyship was pleased to acknO'wledge hun from the side- 
box. 
During the ,vhole of the comedy she racked her brains 
so to remember his name that she did not hear a word of 
the piece: and having the ha ppiness to meet hÏ1n once 
more in the lobby of the playhouse, she went up to hinl 
in a flutter, and bade him renlember that she kept two 
nights in the week, and that she longed to see hhu at 
Spring Garden. 
"He appeared on Tuesday, in a rich suit, showing a very 
fine taste both in the tailor and wearer; and though a knot 
of us were gathered round the charming J ocasta, fello,ys 
who pretended to know every face upon the town, not one 
could ten the gentIeluan's ll3J.ue in reply to Jocasta's eager 
inquiries, flung to the right and left of her as he advanced 
up tllt
 room ,vith a bow that would become a duke. 
" ,J ocasta acknowledged this salute with one of those 
slniles and curtsies of which that lady hath the secret. 
Shl
 curtsies with a languishing air, as if to say, , You are 
COlue at last. I have been pining for you:' and then she 
finishes her victim w.ith a killing look, "rhich declares: '0 
Philander! I have no eyes but for you.' Calnilla hath as 
good a curtsy perhaps, and Thalestris IllU<,h such another 
look; but the glance and the curtsy together belong to 
Jo<,asta of all the English beauties alone. 
'" 'Velcolllo to London, sir,' says she. 'One can see 
rOll are froln the country by yonI' looks. ' She would haye 
said' Epsoln,' or' Tunbridge,' had she reIuembered rightly 
at ,vhich place she had luet the stranger; but, alas! she 
had forgotten. 
"The gelltlenlan said, , 11(' had been in town but three 
days; aud one of his reasons for conling hither ,vas to have 
the honour of paying his court to Jo<,asta.' 
"She said, , the waters had agreed with her but indiffer- 
ently. ' 
" , The waters wer(
 for the sick,' the g('utlenlan said: 
, the young ana heautiful came but to make thenl sparkle. 
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And as the clergYlnan read the service on Sunday,' he 
added, , your ladyship reminded me of the angel that vis- 
ited the pool.' A lllurmur of approbation saluted this 
sally. Manilio, who is a wit when he is not at cards, was 
in such a I'age that he revoked when he heard it. 
" J ocasta ,vas an angel visiting the waters; but at which 
of the Bethesdas? She was puzzled more and more; and, 
as her way always is, looked the more innocent and simple, 
the more artful her intentions ,vere. 
" , vVe ,vere discoursing,' says she, 'about spelling of 
names and words when you came. Why should we say 
goold and write gold, and call china chayney, and Caven- 
dish Candish, and Cholmondeley Chumley? If we call 
Pulteney Poltney, ,vhy shouldn't we call poultry pultry- 
and-' 
'" Such an enchantress as your ladyship,' says he, ' is 
mistress of all sorts of spells.' But this was Dr. Swift's 
pun, and we all knew it. 
" 'And-and how do you spell your name?' says she, 
coming to the point at length; for this sprightly conversa- 
tion had lasted much longer than is here set down, and 
been carried on through at least three dishes of tea. 
'" Oh, madam,' says he, '1 spell 'Iny na'lne with the y.' 
And laying down his dish, my gentleman made another 
elegant bo,v, and was gone in a moment. 
" J ocasta hath had no sleep since this mortification, and 
the stranger's disappearance. If baulked in anything, she 
is sure to lose her health and temper; and we, her ser- 
vants, suffer, as usual, during the angry fits of our Queen. 
Can you help us, Mr. Spectator, ,vho know everything, 
to read this riddle for her, and set at rest all our minds? 
We finel in her list, Mr. Berty, Mr. Smith, Mr. Pike, 
Ir. 
Tyler-who may be Mr. Bertie, Mr. Smyth, 
Ir. Pyke, 
1\11'. Tiler, for what we kno,v. She hath turned away the 
clerk of her visiting-book, a poor fellow with a great fam- 
ily of children. Read me this riddle, good Mr. Shortface, 
and oblige your admirer-<EDIPuS." 
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" The Trumpet Coffee-house, Whitehall. 
"MR. SPEoTATOR,-I am. a gentleman but little ac- 
quainted with the town, though I have had a university 
education, and passed some years serving my country 
abroad, where my name is better known than in the coffee- 
houses and St. J alnes' s. 
"Two years since my uncle died, leaving me a pretty 
estate in the county of Kent; and being at Ttmbridge 
Wells last snmnler, after my lllourning was over, and on 
the look out, if truth must he told, for some young lady 
who would share with me the solitude of my great Kentish 
house, and be kind to lllY tenantry (for whom a WOUlan 
can do a great deal more good than the best-intentioned 
man can), I was greatly fascinated by a young lady of 
London, who ,vas the toast of all t4e company at the 
Wells. Everyone knows Sacchal'issa's beauty; and I 
think, 
Ir. Spectator, no one better than herself. 
" )ly table-book informs me that I danced no less than 
seven-and-twenty sets with hel" at the Assembly. I tl'eated 
her to the fiddles twice. I was admitted on several days 
to her lodging, and received by her with a great deal of 
distinction, and, for a tilne, ,vas entirely her slave. It 
was only when I found, from coronIon talk of the company 
at the 'Vells, and from narrowly watching one, who I once 
thought of asking the most sacred question a lnau can put 
to a woman, that I becrnne aware how unfit she was to be 
a country gentleman's wife; and that this fair creature ,vas 
but a heartless worldly jilt, l>laying with affections that 
she never meant to return, and, indeed, incapable of re- 
turning them. 'Tis a<.hniratio1L such ,vonlen want, not love 
that touches then1; and I can conceive, in her old age, no 
more wretched creature than this lady will be, ,vhen her 
beauty hath deserted her, when her admirers have left her, 
and she hath neither friendship nor religion to ('onsole her. 
"Business calling Ule to London, I went to St. J alnes's 
Church last Sunday, and there opposite me sat my beauty 
of the \Vells. lier behaviour during the whole service 'vas 
so pert, languishing, and absurd; she flirted her fan, and 
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ogled and eyed nle in a manner so indecent, that I was 
obliged to shut my eyes, so as actually not to see her, and 
whenever I opened them beheld hers (and very bright they 
are) still staring at me. I fell in with her afterwards at 
Court, and at the playhouse; and here nothing would sat- 
isfy her but she nlust elbow through the crowd and speak 
to lne, and invite me to the assenlbly, which she holds at 
her house, not very far from Ch-r-ng Cr-ss. 
"Having made her a promise to attend, of course I kept 
my proluise; and found the young widow in the midst of 
a half-dozen of card-tables, and a crowd of wits and ad- 
mirers. I made the best bow I could, and advanced 
towards her; and saw by a peculiar puzzled look in her 
face, though she tried to hide her perplexity, that she had 
forgotten even my nalne. 
"Her talk, artful as it was, convinced me that I hacl 
guessed aright. She turned the conversation most ridicu- 
10usly upon the spelling of names and words; and I replied 
with as ridiculous fulsolne compliments as I could pay her: 
indeed, one in which I r nnpared her to an angel visiting 
the sick ,veIls, went a little too far; nor should I have el11- 
ployed it, but that the allusion came from the Second Les- 
son last Sunday, which ,ve both had heard, and I was 
pressed to answer her. 
"Then she caIne to the question, which I knew was 
a,vaiting me, and asked how I spelt lny name? 'Madam,' 
says I, turning on my heel, 'I spell it with a y.' And so 
I left her, ,,"ondering at the light-heartedlless of the town- 
people, who forget and make friends so easily, and resolved 
to look elsewhere for a partner for your constant reader, 
:, CYMON WVLDOATS. 
" You know nlY realualne, l\:Ir. Spectator, in which there 
is no such a letter as lnf}JsUon. But if the lady, WhOlll I 
have called Saccharissa, wonders that I appear no more at 
the tea-tables, she is hereby respectfully informed the 
reason y." 
The above is a parable, whereof the writer will now ex- 
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pound the meaning. J ocasta was no other than 
Iiss 
Esmond, Maid of Honour to her 
[ajesty. She had told 
Mr. Esmond this little story of having met a gentleman 
somew4ere, and forgetting his nalne, when the gentlelnan, 
with no such malicious intentions as those of "Cymon" in 
the above fable, made the answer simply as above; and we 
all laughed to think how little )Iistress J ocasta- Beatrix 
had profited by her artifice and precautions. 
As for Cymon he was intended to represent yours and 
her very humble servant, the writer of the apologue and of 
this story, which we had printed on a Spectator paper at 
Jill'. Steele's office, exactly as those famous journals ,vere 
printed, and which was laid on the table at breakfast in 
place of the real newspaper. Mistress Jocasta, who had 
plenty of wit, could not live without her Spectato'1' to her 
tea; and this sham Spectat01" was intended to convey to the 
young woman that she herself ,vas a flirt, and that Cyulon 
,vas a gentleman of honour and resolution, seeing all her 
faults, and determined to break the chains once and for 
ever. 
:For though enough hath been said about this love-busi- 
ness already-enough, at least, to prove to the writer's 
heirs ,vhat a silly fond fool their old grandfather was, who 
would like them to consider hiln as a very wise oÌd gentle- 
man; yet not near all has been told concerning this mat- 
ter, which, if it were allowed to take in ESIllond's journal 
tht' space it occupied in his tinle, would ,yeary his kinsmen 
and ,vomen of a hundred years' tÍ1ne beyond all endurance; 
and form such a diary of folly and drivelling, l"aptures and 
rage, as no man of ordinary vanity would like to leave be- 
hind hun. 
The truth is, that, whether she laughed at him or en- 
couraged him; whethel" she smiled or ,vas cold, and turned 
her smiles on another; worldly and ambitious, as he knew 
hel" to be; hard and careless, as she seemed to gro\v with 
her court life, and a hundred adn1Ïrers that caJue to her 
anù left her; Esmond, do what he woulù, never could get 
13eatrix out of his mind; thought of her constantly at 
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hOlue or away. If he read his name in a Gazette, or 
escaped the shot of a cannon-ball or a greater danger in 
the campaign, as has happened to him more than once, the 
instant thought after the honour achieved or the danger 
avoided, was, "'Vhat will site say of it?" ""ViII this 
distinction or the idea of .this peril elate her or touch her, 
80 as to be better inclined towards me?" He could no 
more help this passionate fidelity of temper than he could 
help the eyes he sa\v with-one or the other seelned a part 
Df his nature; and knowing everyone of her faults as well 
as the keenest of her detractors, and the folly of an attach- 
ment to such a woman, of which the fruition could never 
bring him happiness for above a week, there was yet a 
chann about this Circe from which the poor deluded gen- 
tleInan could not free himself; and for a much longer 
period than Ulysses (another middle-aged officer, who had 
travelled much, and been in the foreign wars,) ESJnond 
felt himself enthralled and besott(ld by the wiles of this 
enchantress. Quit her! He could no more quit her, as 
the Cymon of this story ,vas made to quit his false one, 
than he co.uld lose his consciousness of yesterday. She had 
but to raise her finger, and he would come back froln ever 
so far; she had but to say I have discarded such and such 
an adorer, and the poor infatuated wretch ,vould be sure 
to come and 'l'ôcler about her lnother's house, willing to be 
put on the ranks of suitors, though he knew he n1Íght be 
cast off the next week. If he were like Ulysses in his 
folly, at least she ,vas in so far like Penelope that she had 
a crowd of suitors, and undid da
r after day and night after 
night the handi\vork of fascination and the web of coquetry 
with which she was wont to allure and entertain theln. 
Part of her coquetry Inay have come from her position 
about the Court, where the beautiful nlaid of honour was 
the light about which a thousand beaux rame aud fluttered; 
w here she was sure to have a ring of adn1Ïrers round her, 
{'rowding to listen to her repartees as much as to admire 
her beauty; and where she spoke and listened to luuch free 
talk, such as one never would have thought the lips or ears 
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of Rachel Castlewood's daughter would have uttered or 
heard. When in ,vaiting at 'Vindsor or Hampton, the 
Court ladies and gentlemen would be Inaking riding parties 
together; 
lrs. Beatrix in a horseman's coat and hat, the 
foremost after the stag-hounds and over the park fences, a 
crowd of young fellows at her heels. If the English coun- 
try ladies at this time were the most pure and modest of 
any ladies in the world-the English to,vn and court ladies 
per.lnitted themselves words and behaviour that were 
neither modest nor pure; and claimed, some of them, a 
freedom ,vhich those who love that sex most would never 
wish to grant thenl. The gentle1nen of my faluily that 
follo,v 111e (for I don't encourage the ladies to pursue any 
such studies) may read in the works of i\Ir. Congreve, and 
Dr. S,vift and others, what was the conversation and ,vhat 
the habits of our time. · 
The most beautiful WOlnan in England in 1712, when 
ESlnond returned to this country, a lady of high birth, and 
though of no fortune to be sure, with a thousand fascinations 
of wit and manners, Beatrix Esmond was now six-and- 
twenty years old, and Beatrix Esnlond still. Of her hun- 
dred adorers she had not chosen one for a husband; and 
those who had asked had been jilted by her; and more still 
had left her. A succession of near ten years' crops of beau- 
ties had come up since her time, and had been reaped by 
prop
r husband-men, if we may make an agri{>ultural simile, 
and had been housed comfortably long ago. Her own con- 
temporaries were sober mothers by this time, girls with not 
a tithe of her charms, or her wit, having made good matches, 
and now claÎIning precedence over the spinster who but 
lately þad derided and outshone the1n. The young beauties 
were beginning to look down on Beatrix as an old maid, 
and sneer, and call her one of Charles the Second's ladies, 
and ask ,vhethel' her portrait was not in the Hampton 
Court Gallery? But still she reigned, at least in one ulan's 
opinion, superior over all the little Inisses that were the 
toasts of the young lads; and in Esmond's eyes was ever 
perfectly lovely and young. 
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'Vho knows how many were nearly made happy by poS'''' 
sessing her, or, I'ather, how many ,vere fortunate in escap- 
ing this siren? '.Tis a marvel to think that her mother 
was the purest and simplest WOluan in the wh01e world, 
aud that this girl should have been born from her. I am 
inclined to fancy, my luistress, who never said a harsh 
word to her children (and but twice or thrice only to one 
person), must have been too fond and pressing ,vith the 
Inaternal authority; for her son and her daughter both re- 
volted early; 1101' after their first flight froln the nest 
could they ever be brought back quite to the fond mother' B 
bosom. Lady Castlewood, and perhaps it was as 'well, 
knew little of her daughter's life and real thoughts. 
How ,vas she to apprehend what passes in Queen's ante- 
chambers and at Court tables? Mrs. Beatrix asserted her 
own authority so resolutely that her luother quickly gave 
in. The 11laid of honour had her own equipage; went 
from home and came back at her own ,vill: her mother 
was alike powerless to resist her or to lead her, or to corn- 
man d or to persuade her. 
She had been engaged once, twice, thrice, to be Inarried, 
Esmond believed. \Vhen he quitted home, it ha.th been 
said, she was promised to my Lord Ashburnham, and now, 
on his return, behold his lordship 'was just Inarried to Lady 
Mary Butler, the Duke of Ormonde's daughter, and his fine 
houses, and twelve thousand a year of fortune, for which 
Miss Beatrix had rather coveted him, was out of her 
po'w'er. To her Esmond could say nothing in regard to the 
breaking of this luatch; and, asking his luistress about it,' 
all Lady Castlewood answered was: "Do not speak to 1118' 
about it, Harry. I cannot tell you ho,v or why they 
parted, and I fear to inquire. I have told you before, that 
with all her kindness, and wit, and generosity, and that 
sort of splendour of nature she has, I can say but littl
 
good of poor Beatrix, and look with dread at the marriage 
she will form. Her luind is fixed on alnhition only, and. 
making a great figure; and, this achieved, she will tire of. 
it as she does of everything. Heaven help her husband', 
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v:hoe\"er he shall be! 
[y Lord Ashburnham was a most 
excellent young man, gentle and yet manly, of very good 
parts, so they told Ine, and as my little conver
ation 
would enable Dle to judge: and a kind temper-kind and 
enduring I'm sure he must have been, from all that he had 
to endure. But he quitted her at last, from some crown- 
ing piece of caprice or tyranny of hers; and now he has 
nl
rried a young 'V 0111 an that will make hinl a thousand 
times happier than my poor girl ever could." 
The rupture, whateyer its cause was, (I heard the scan- 
dal, but indeed shall not take pains to l'epeat at length in 
tbis diary the trtunpery coffee-house story,) caused a good 
deal of low talk; and 
Ir. ESIllond was present at my 
lord's appearance at the Birthday with his bride, over 
wholn the revenge that Beatrix took was to look so imperial 
and lovely that the modest dow'ncast young lady could not 
appear beside her, and Lord Ashburnham, 'who ha.d his 
reasons for ,visbing to avoid her, slunk away quite sham
- 
faced, and very early. This time his Grace the Duke of 
Halnilton, whom Esmond had seen about her before, was 
constant at 
Iiss Beatrix's side: he 'was 011e of the 11lOSt 
splendid gentlelllen of Europe, accolilplished by books, by 
tra v'el, by long COlllllla1Hl of the best company, distill- 
guished as a statesman, having been ambassador in King 
'Villialn's thne, and a noble speaker in the Scots' l"}arlia- 
lIléllt, ,vhere hp had led the party that was against the 
Union, and though no,y five or six and forty years of age, 
a gentleman so high in stature, arcollplished in wit, and 
favoured in person, that he nlÎght pretend to the hand of 
allY Princess in Europ0. 
"Should you lik
 the Duke for a cousin?" says 
Ir. 
SE'cretary St. John, whisperiLg to Colonel Esmond in 
French; "it appears that the widower consoles hinlself." 
Rut to return to our little Spectot01 0 paper and the con- 
versation which grew out of it. l\Iiss lleatrix at first was 
quite bit (as the l)hras(a of that day was) and did nut 
"sllloke" the authorship of the story; illdef\d ESInond had 
tL.jed to Ï1nitate as well as he could Mr. Steele's maImer 
R- Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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(as for the other author of the SpectatO'ì-, his prose style I 
think is altogether inimitable); and Dick, who was the 
idlest and best-natured of men, would have let the piece 
pass into his journal and go to posterity as one of his own 
lucubrations, but that Esmond did not care to have a lady's 
name whom he loved sent forth to the world in a light so 
unfavouI'able. Beatrix pished and psha'd over the paper; 
Colonel ESlnond watching with no little interest her coun- 
tenance as she read it. 
"How stupid your friend Mr. Steele becomes!" cries 
Miss Beatrix. "Epsoln and Tunbridge! Will he never 
have done with Epsom and Tunbridge, and with beaux at 
church, and J ocastas and Lindamiras? 'Vhy ùoes he not 
call WOlnen Nelly and Betty, as their godfathers and god- 
mothers did for them in their baptism? " 
"Beatrix, Beatrix! " says her mother, "speak gravely of 
grave things." 
"Mamma thinks the Church Catechism caDle froln heav- 
en, I believe," says Beatrix, with a laugh, "and was 
brought down by a bishop from a mountain. Oh, how I 
used to break my heart over it! Besides, I had a Popish 
godmother, mamma; why did you give me one?" 
"I gave you the Queen's name," says her mother blush- 
ing. "And a very pretty name it is," said somebody 
else. 
Beatrix went all reading-" Spell my name ,vith a y- 
why, 'you wretch," says she, turning I"ound to Colonel Es- 
monù, "you have been telling my story to Mr. Steele-or 
stop-you have written the paper yourself to tUl'n me into 
ridicule. For shame, sir!" 
Poor 
Ir. Esmond felt rather frightened, and told a 
truth, which was nevertheless an entire falsehood. 
" Upon illY honour," says he, "I have Dot even read the 
Spectator of this morning." Nor had he, for that was not 
the Spectator, but a sham newspaper put in its place. 
She went on reading: her face rather flushed as she 
read. "No," she says, "I think you couldn't have writ- 
ten it. I think it must have been }Ir. Steele 'v hen he was 
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drunk-and afraid of his horrid vulgar wife. Whenever 
I see au enormous compliment to a woman, and some out- 
rageous panegyric about fenlale virtue, I always feel sure 
that the Captain and his better half have fallen out over- 
night, and that he has been brought home tipsy, or has 
bee-n found out in-." 
" Beatrix !" cries the Lady Castlewood. 
"'V ell, mamIna! Do not cry out before you are hurt. I 
am not going to say anything wrong. I won't ghre you 
more annoyance than I can help, you pretty kind mamma. 
Yes, and your little 'Trix is a naughty little 'Trix, and she 
leaves those things ,vhich she ought to have done, and 
does those things which she ought not to have done, and 
there's-well now-I won't go on. Yes, I will, un- 
less you kiss me." And ,vith this the young lady lays 
aside her paper, and runs up to her mother and performs a 
variety of embraces with her ladyship, saying as plain as 
eyes could speak to }'Ir. Esmond-" There, sir: would not 
you like to play the very saIne pleasant game? " 
"Inùeed, Inaùmn, I ,vonId," says he. 
" 'V onld what?" asked l\Iiss Beatrix. 
"\Vhat you meant when you looked at me in that pro- 
,roking ,vay," answers Esmond. 
" \Yhat a confessor!" cries Beatrix, with a laugh. 
"'Vhat is it Henry would like, lUY dear?" asks her 
mother, the kind soul, who was always thinking what Wp 
"\voulù lik
, and how she could please us. 
The girl runs up to her-" Oh, you silly kind mamma," 
bhe says, kissing her again, "that's "\vhat lIarry would 
like;" and she broke out into a great joyful laugh; and 
I.lady Castlewood blushed as bashful as a maid of sixteen. 
"Look at her, IIarry," ,vhispers Beatrix, running up, 
and speaking in her sweet low tones. "Doesn't the blush 
become her? I
n't she pretty? She looks younger than 
I aln, and I am sure she is a hundred n1Ïllion thousand 
tiIHes ul'tter." 
ESlllund's kind Inistress left the room, carrying her 
blushes away "\vith h(\l". 
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"If we girls at Court could grow such roses as that," 
continues Beatrix, with her laugh, "'v hat wouldn't we do 
to preserve 'em? \Ve'd clip their stalks and put 'em in 
salt and water. But those flowers don't bloom at Hamp- 
ton Court and \Vindsor, Henry." She paused for a min- 
ute, and the smile fading away from her April face, gave 
place to a menacing shower of tears: "Oh, how good she 
is, Harry!" Beatrix went on to say. "Oh, what a saint 
she is! Her goodness frightens me. I'm not fit to live 
with her. I should be better I think if she were not so 
perfect. She -has had a great sorrow in her life, and a 
great secret; and repented of it. It could not have been 
my father's death. She talks freely about that; nor could 
she have loved him very much-though who knows what 
we women do love, and why? " 
"'Vhat, and why, indeed!" says 
ir. Esmond. 
" No one knows," Beatrix ,vent on, without noticing this 
interruption except by a look, "what my mother's life is. 
She hath been at early prayer this morning: she passes 
hours in her closet; if you were to follow her thither, you 
would find her at prayers now. She tends the poor of the 
place-the horrid dirty poor! She sits through the cu- 
rate's sermons-oh, those dreary sermons! And you see, 
on a beau dÙ'e j but good as they are, people like her are 
not fit to COlumune with us of the world. There is al- 
ways, as it were, a third person present, even when I and 
Dly mother are alone. She can't be frank with me quite; 
who is always thinking of the next world, and of her guar- 
dian angel, perhaps that's in company. Oh, Harry, I'm 
jealous of that guardian angel!" here broke out l\:Iistress 
Beatrix. "It's horrid, I know; but my mother's life is 
all for heaven, and mine-all for earth. We can never be 
friends quite; and then, she cares more for Frank's little 
finger than she does for me-I know she does: and she 
loves you, sir, a great deal too much; and I hate you 
for it. I would have had her all to myself; but she 
wouldn't. In my childhood, it was my father she loved 
-(oh, ho,v could she? I remember him kind and hand- 
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some, but so stupid, and not being able to speak after 
drinking wine). And then it was Frank; and now, it is 
heaven and the clergyman. How I would have loved her! 
From a child I used to be ill a rage that she loved anybody 
but me; but she loved you all better-all, I know she did. 
And now, she talks of the blessed consolation of religion. 
Dear soul! she thinks she is happier for believing, as she 
must, that we are all of us wicked and Iniserable sinners; 
and this world is only a pied-à-trrre for the good, where 
they stay for a night, as \ve do, coming frolll 'Val cote , at 
that great, dreary, uncomfortable Hounslow Inn, in those 
horrid beds-oh, do you remember those hOl'ri<l beds?- 
and the chariot comes and fetches them to heaven the next 
morning. " 
" Hush, Beatrix!" 

ys Mr. Esmond. 
"Hush, indeed. You are a hypocrite, too, Henry, 'with 
your grave airs and your glum face. We are all hypo- 
crites. 0 dear me! \Ve are all alone, alone, alone," says 
poor Beatrix, her fair breast heaving with a sigh. 
" It was I that writ every line of that paper, my dear," 
says Mr. Esmond. "You are not so ,vorldly as you think 
yourself, Beatrix, and better than we believe you. The 
good we have in us we doubt of; and the happines.s that's 
to our hand we throw away. You bend your alnbition on 
a great marriage and establishment-and why? Y ou'11 
tire of them when you win theIll; and be no happier ,vith 
a coronet on your coach--" 
"Than riding pillion with Lubin to market," says Bea- 
trix. "Thank you, Lubin! " 
"I'm a dismal shepherd, to be sure," answers Esmond, 
with a blush; "and requir
 a llynlph that can tuck Iny 
bed-clothes up, and makp me water-gruel. "Tell, Tom 
Lock,vood can do that. He took me out of the fire upon 
his shoulders, and nursed Ule through my illness as love 
will scarce evcr do. Only good wages, ana a hope of my 
clutht's, and the contents of IUY portlnanteau. 1-Iow long 
was it that Jacob served an appr('nti(,l'ship for I
a('hel?" 
"
'or mamma?" says Beatrix. "It is mamma your 
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honour wants, and that I should have the happiness of 
calling you papa? " 
ESlllond blushed again. "I spoke of a Rachel that a 
shepherd courted five thousand years ago; when shepherds 
were longer lived than now. And IllY meaning was, that 
since I saw you first after our separation-a child you were 
then " 
" And I put on my best stockings to captivate you, I re- 
mem bel' sir " 
" You have had my heart ever since then, such as it was; 
and such as you ,vere, I cared for no other ,vornall; vVhat 
little reputation I have won, it was that you might be 
pleased with it: and indeed, it is not much; and I think a 
hundred fools in the army have got and deserved quite as 
Dluch. "\Vas there something in the air of that dismal old 
Castlewood that made us all gIOOIUY, and dissatisfied, and 
lonely under its ruined old roof? We were all so, even 
when together and united, as it seemed, following our sep- 
arate schemes, each as we sat round the table." 
"Dear, dreary old place!" cries Beatrix. " Mamma 
hath never had the heart to go back thither since we left 
it, when-never mind how many years ago." And she 
flung back her curls, and looked over her fair shoulder at 
the mirror superbly, as if she said, "Time, I defy you." 
" Yes," says Esmond, ,vho had the art, as she owned, of 
divining many of her thoughts. " You can afford to look 
in the glass still; and only be pleased by the truth it tells 
yon. As for me, do you know what my schenie is? I 
think of asking Frank to give me the Virginian estate 
King Charles gave our grandfather." (She gave a superb 
curtsey, as nluch as to say, "Our grandfather, indeed! 
Thank you, l\Ir. Bastard.") "Yes, I know you are think- 
ing of my bar-sinister, and so am I. A man cannot get 
over it in this country; nnless, indeed, he wears it across a 
king's arms, when 'tis a highly honourable coat; and I am 
thinking of retiring into the plantations, and building my- 
self a wigwam in the woods, anù perhaps, if I want com- 
pany, suiting myself with a squaw. We will send your 
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ladyship furs over for the winter; and, when you are old, 
we'll provide you with tobacco. I am not quite clever 
enough, or not rogue enough-I know not which-for the 
Old'Vorld. I may make a place for myself in the New, 
which is not so full; and foulld a faluily there. 'Vhen 
you are a mother yourself, and a great lady, perhaps I 
shall send yon over from the plantation some day a little 
barbarian that is half Esmond half 
Iohock, and you 'will 
be kind to hiln for his father's sake, who was, after all, 
your kinsman; and whom you loved a little." 
"'Yhat folly you are talking, Harry!" says )1:iss Bea- 
trix, looking with her great eyes. 
" 'Tis sober earnest," says Esmond. And, indeed, the 
scheme had been d'welling a good deal in his n1Ïud for 
some time past, and especially since his retul'n home, 
when he found how hopeless, and even degrading to him- 
self, his passion was. "No," says he, then: "I have tried 
half a dozen times now. I can bear being away from you 
well enough; but being with you is intolerable" (another 
low curtsey on Mistress "Beatrix's part), "and I will go. 
I have enough to buy axes and guns for my men, and 
beads and blankets for the savages; and I'll go and live 
amongst theln." 
"Jfon a1ni," she says, q uite kindly, and taking Es- 
mond's hand, with an air of great compassion, "you can't 
think that in our position anything more than our present 
fl'iendship is possible. You are our elder brother-as such 
we view you, pitying your misfortune, not rebuking you 
with it. 'Vhy, you are old enough and grave enough to be 
our father. I always thought you a hundred years old, 
Harry, with your solemn face and grave air. I feel as a 
sistpr to you, and can no more. Isn't that enough, sir? " 
Ancl she put her face quite close to his-who knows with 
what intention? 
"It's too much," says Esmond, turning away. "I can't 
heal' this life, and I shall leave it. I shall stay, I think, 
to see you married, and then freight a ship, and call it the 
, Beatrix,' and bid you all " 
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Here the servant, flinging the door open, announced his 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton, and Esmond started back 
with something like an imprecation on his lips, as the 
nobieinan entered, looking splendid in his star and green 
riband. He gave Mr. Esmond just that gracious bow 
,vhich he would have given to a lacquey who fetched him 
a chair or took his hat, and seated hhnself by Miss 
Beatrix, as the poor Colonel ,vent out of the room with a 
hang-dog look. 
ESlnond's mistress was in the lower room as he l)assed. 
downstairs. She often met h"im as he was coming away 
from Beatrix; and she beckoned him into the apartlnent. 
"Has she told you, Harry?') Lady Castlewood said. 
"She has been very frallk- very," says ESlllond. 
"But-but about what is going to happen? " 
" What is going to happen?" says he, his heart beating. 
"His Grace the Duke of Halnilton has proposed to 
her," says Iny lady. "He made his offer yesterday. 
They will marry as soon as his mourning is over; and you 
have heard his Grace is appointed Ambassador to Paris; 
and the Ambassadress goes with him." 
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C HAP T E R I V. 


BEATRIX'S NEW SUITOR. 


THE gentleman whom Beatrix had selected was, tu be 
sure, twenty years older than the Colonel, with whom she 
quarrelled for being too old; but this one was but a name- 
less adventurer, and the other the greatest duke in Scot- 
land, with pretensions even to a still higher title. l\Iy 
Lord Duke of Hamilton had, indeed, every D1erit belong- 
ing to a gentleman, and he had had the tilne to mature his 
accomplishments fully, being upwards of fifty years old 
when 
Iadam Beatrix selected him for a bridegroom. 
Duke Hamilton, then Earl of Arran, had been educated at 
the famous Scottish university of Glasgo,v, and, coming to 
London, became a great favoul'ite of Charles the Second, 
who made him a lord of his bedchalnber, and afterwards 
appointed him ambassador to the French King, under 
whom the Earl served two campaigns as his Majesty's 
aide-de-camp; and he was absent on this service when 
King Charles died. 
King James continued my lord's prolllotion-made him 
Master of the Wardrobe and Colonel of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse; and his lordship adhered firmly to J{ing 
James, heing of the slnall cOlllpany that never quitted 
that unfortunate monarch till his departure out of Eng- 
land; and then it was, in 1688 namely, that he made 
the friendship ,vith Colonel Francis Esmond, that had al- 
ways been, n)ore or less, maintained in the two families. 
The Earl professed a. great adn1iration for King 'Yilliam 
always, but never could give him his allegiance; and was 
engaged in more than one of the plots in the late great 
King's reign which always ended in the plotters' discoln- 
fiture, and generally ilJ their pardon, by the luagnallimity 
of the King. Lord Arran was twice prisoner in the Tower 
during this reign, undauntedly saying, when offered his 
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releasp, upon parole not to engage against King William, 
that he would not give his word, because" he was sure he 
could not keep it;" but, nevertheless, he was both times 
discharged ,vithout any trial; and the King bore this noble 
eneJny so little malice, that when his mother, the Duchess 
of Hamilton, of her own right, resigned her claim on her 
husband's death, the Earl was, by patent signed at Loo, 
1690, created Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of Clydesdale, 
and Earl of Arran, with precedency from the original crea- 
tion. His Grace took the oaths and his seat in the Scot- 
tish parliament in 1700: was fanlous there for his patriot- 
iSlll and eloquence, especially in the debates about the 
Union Bill, w'hich Duke Hamilton opposed with all his 
strength, though he would not go the length of the Scot- 
tish gentry, who were for resisting it by force of arms. 
'T,vas said he withdrew his opposition all of a sudden, and 
in conseq nence of letters from the King at St. Germaine, 
who entreated him on his allegiance not to thwart the 
Queen his sister in this measure; and the Duke, being al- 
ways bent upon effecting the King's return to his kingdom 
through a reconciliation bet,veen his Majesty and Queen 
Anne, and quite averse to his landing with arlns and 
French troops, held aloof, and kept out of Scotland during 
the time when the Chevalier de St. George's descent from 
Dunkirk was projected, passing his tinle in England in his 
great estate in Staffordshire. 
'Yhen the \Vhigs went out of office in 1710, the Queen 
began to show his Grace the very greatest marks of her fa- 
vour. He 'was created Duke of Brandon and Baron 'of 
Dutton in England; having the Thistle already originally 
bestowed on him, by King James the Second, his (trace 
was now promoted to the honour of the Garter- a distinc- 
tion so great and illustrious, that no subject hath ever 
horne thelli hitherto together. When this objection was 
nJ,ade to her Majesty, she was pleased to say, "Such a sub- 
ject as the Duke of Hamilton has a pre-eminent clailll to 
every lllark of distinction 'which a crowned head can con'" 
fer. I will henceforth ,\rear both orders myself." 
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At the Chapter held at Windsor in October 1712, the 
Duke and other knights, including Lord-Tl'easurer, the 
new-created Earl of Oxford and 
Iortimer, were installed; 
and a few days afterwards his Grace ,vas appointed Am- 
bassador-Extraordinary to France, and his equipages, 
plate, and liveries commanded, of the most sumptuous 
kind, not only for his Excellency the Ambassador, but 
for her Excellency the Ambassadress, who was to accom- 
pany him. Her arms were alI'eady quartered on the coach 
panels, and her brother was to hasten over on the appointed 
day to give her away. 
His lordship ,vas a widower, having married, in 1698, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Digby Lord Gerard; by which mar- 
riage great estates came into the Hamilton family; and out 
of these estates came, in part, that tragic quarrel which 
ended the Duke's career. 


From the loss of a tooth to that of a mistress there's no 
pang that is not bearable. The apprehension is much 
more cruel than the certainty; and we make up our mind 
to the misfortune when 'tis irremediable, part with the 
tormentor, :nd mumble ow' crust on t' other side of the 
jaws. I think Colonel Esmond was relieved when a ducal 
coach and six caIne and whisked his charmer away out of his 
I'each, and placed her in a higher sphere. As you have seen 
the nymph in the opera-machine go up to the clouds at the 
{'uel of the piece where 
lars, Bacchus, Apollo, and all the 
divine company of Olynlpians are seated, and quaver out her 
last song as a goddess: so when this portentous elevation 
,vas accomplished in the Esmond family, I ron not sure 
that everyone of us did not treat the divine Beatrix ,vith 
slJecial honours; at leal1t the saucy little beauty carried her 
head with a toss of supl'eulO authority, and assumed a touch- 
Jne-not air, which all her friends very good-hullouredly 
bowed to. 
An ,olù al'lny acquaintance of Colonel Esmond's, honest 
Tom Tl'ctt, who had sold his company, married a wife, 
and turned merchant in the city, ,vas dreadful1y glOOlllY 
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for a long time, though living in a fine house on the river, 
and carrying on a great trade to all appearance. At 
length Esmond sa,v his friend's name in the Gazette as a 
bankrupt; and a ,veek after this circumstance my bank- 
rupt walks into l\{r. ESluond's lodging with a face per- 
fectly radiant with good-humour, and as jolly and careless 
as when they had sailed fronl Southalnpton ten years before 
for Vigo. "This bankruptcy," says Tom, "has been hang- 
ing over my head these three years; the thought hath 
prevented my sleeping, and I have looked at poor Polly's 
h
ad on t' other pillow, and then towards my razor on the 
table, and thought to put an end to myself, and to give 
my woes the slip. But now ,ve are bankrupts: Tom Trett 
pays as many shillings in the pounà as he can; his wife has 
a little cottage at Fulham, and her fortune secured to her- 
self. I am afraid neither of bailiff nor of creditor; and for 
the last six nights have slept easy." So it was that when 
Fortune shook her wings and left him, honest TOln cuddled 
himself up in his ragged virtue, and fell asleep. 
Esmond did not tell his friend ho'v much his story ap- 
plied to ESl1lond too; but he laughed at it, lld used it; 
and having fairly struck his docket in this love transac- 
tion, detern1Íned to put a cheerful face on his bankruptcy. 
Perhaps Beatrix ,vas a little offended at his gaiety. " Is 
this the way, sir, that you receive the announceluent of 
your luisfortune," says she, "and do you COlne smiling be- 
fore lTIe as if you were glad to be rid of lue? " 
Esmond would not be put off from his good-hulliour, but 
told her the story of Tom Trett and his bankruptcy. "I 
have been hankering after the grapes on the wall," says 
he, "and lost my temper because they were beyond my 
reach; was there any wonder? They're gone now, and an- 
other has them-a taller man than your humble servallt has 
won them." And the Colonel made his cousin a low bow. 
" A taller man, Cousin ESlnond!" says she. "A man 
of spirit would have scaled the wall, sir, and seized them! 
A luan of courage ,vould have fought for 'em, not gaped 
.for ' em. " 
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" A Duke has but to gape and they drop into his mouth," 
says Esmond, with another low bow. 
"Yes, sir," says she, "a Duke is a taller man than you. 
And why should I not be grateful to one such as hiB 
Grace, who gives me his heart and his great nallte? It is 
a great gift he honours me with; I know 'tis a bargain be- 
tween us; and I accept it, and will do my utmost to per- 
form IllY part of it. 'Tis no question of sighing and phil- 
andering between a nobleman of his Grace's age and a girl 
who hath little of that softness in her nature. \Vhy should 
I not own that I am anlbitious, Harry ESluond; and if it 
be no sin in a man to covet honour, why should a woman 
too not desire it? Shall I be frank with you, Harry, and 
say that if you had not been do'\vn on your knees, aud so 
humble, you might have fared better with lllé? A WOlllan 
of my spirit, cousin, is to be won by gallantry, and not by 
sighs and rueful faces. All the time you are worshipping 
and singing hymns to me, I know' very well I am no god- 
dess, and grow ,yeary of the incense. So ,\\rould you have 
been ,veary of the goddess too-when she was called 
Irs. 
ESlIlond, anù got out of hUlllour because she had not pin- 
money enough, and ,vas forced to go about in an old gown. 
Eh! cousin, a goddess in a moL-cap, that has to make her 
husband's gruel, ceases to be divine-I alll Rure of it. I 
should have been sulky and scolded; and of all the proud 
wretches in the world ]\11'. Esmond is the proudest, let me 
tell hiul that. You never fall into a passion; hut you 
never forgive, I think. IIad you been a great lIlaH, you 
might have been good -hulnoured; but being nobody, sir, 
you are too great a lllan for me; and 1'm afraid of you, 
('ousin-there! anù I .won't worship you, and you'll never 
he happy except with a WOluan ",.ho will. \Vhy, after I 
belonged to you, anù after one of my tantruills, you woul<l 
have put the pillow over IllY head sonle night, and slnoth- 
tared me, as the black man does the WOlnan in the play that 
you're so fond of. \Vhat's th
 creature's narne?-Desde- 
l11ona. You would, you little black-dyed Othello! " 
" I think I should, Beatrix," says th<= Colonel. 
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" And I want no such ending. I intend to live to be a 
hundred, and to go to ten thousand routs and balls, and 
to play cards every night of my life till the year eighteen 
hundred. And I like to be the first of my company, sir; 
and I like flattery and compliments, and you give me none; 
and I like to be made to laugh, sir, and who's to laugh at 
YOU1" dismal face, I should like to know? and I like a 
coach-and-six or a coach-and-eight; and I like diamonds, 
and a new gown every week; and people to say-' That's 
t)r
 Duchess-How well he1' Grace looks-Make way for 
Madame l' Ambassadrice d' Angleterre-Call her Excel- 
lency's people '-that's what I like. And as for you, you 
want a WOlnan to bring your slippers and cap, and to sit at 
your feet, and cry, '0 caro! 0 bravo!' whilst you read 
your Shakspeal'es and Miltons and stuff. Mamma would 
have been the wife for you, had you been a little older, 
though you look ten years older than she does-you do, 
you glum-faced, blue-bearded little old man! You might 
have sat, like Darby and Joan, and flattered each other; 
and billed and cooed like a pair of old pigeons on a perch. 
I want my wings and to use them, sir." And she spread 
out her beautiful arms, as if indeed she could fly off like 
the pretty" Gawrie," whom the man in the story was en.. 
amoured of. 
" And what will your Peter Wilkins say to your flight? " 
says Esmond, who never admired this fair creature more 
than when she rebelled and laughed at him. 
" A duchess knows her place," says she, with a laugh. 
""\Vhy, I have a son already made for me, and thirty 
years old (my Lord Arran), and four daughters. How they 
will scold, and what a rage they,vlll be in, when I COln
 
to take the head of the table! But I give them only a 
nlonth to be angry; at the end of that time they shall love 
llle every one, and so shall Lord Ar1>an, and so shall all his 
Grace's Scots vassals and followers in the Highlands. 
I'm bent on it; and when I take a thing in my head, 'tis 
done. His Grace is the greatest gentleman in Europe, 
and I'll try and make him happy; and, 'v hen the I{ing 
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comes back, you Inay count on my protection, Cousin. 
Esmond-for come back the King will and shall; and I'll 
bring him back from Versailles, if he COlnes under my 
hoop. " 
"I hope the world will make you happJ', Beatrix," says 
ESlnond, with a sigh. " You'll be Beatrix till you are lny 
Lady Duchess-will you not? I shall then Inake your 
Grace IllY very lowest bow." 
" None of these sighs and this satire, cousin," she says. 
" I take his Grace's great bounty thankfully-yes, thank- 
fully; and will ,vear his honours becomingly. I do not say 
he hath touched my hrart; but he has IllY gratitude, obedi- 
ence, admiration-I have told him that, and no lllore; and 
with that his noble heart is content. I have told him all 
-even the story of that :poor creature that I was engaged 
to-and that I could not love; and I gladly gave his word 
back to hbn, and jlunped for joy to get back my OWli. I 
am twenty-five years old." 
"Twenty-six, my dear," says Esmond. 
"Twenty-five, sir,-I choose to be twenty-five; and in 
eight years no lnan hath ever touched IllY heart. Yes- 
J-.ou did once, for a little, Harry, when you calue back after 
Lille, and f'ngagillg with that murderer l\1:ohun, and saving 
Frank's life. I thought I could like you; and mamma 
begged me hard, on her knees, and I did-for a da.y. But 
the old chill caIne over lue, Henry, and the old fear of you 
and your Inelancholy; and I ,vas glad when you went 
a,vay, and engaged with lilY Lord Ashburnhaln, that I 
lnight hear 1}0 1110re of you, that's the truth. You are too 
good for nIl', sOlneho,v. I could not lllake :you happy, and 
should break my h(1art in trying, and not being ablt
 to 
love you. But if you had asked me when woe gave you the 
sword, you might haye had me, sir, and we both should 
have been IniHerable by this time. I talked ,vith that 
silly lord all night just to vex yon and InaUllua, and I suc- 
ceeded, didn't I? IIow frankly we can talk of these 
things! It seems a thousand years ago: and, though w{' 
are here sitting in the saIne rOOln, there is a great wall be- 
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tween us. My dear, kind, faithful, gloomy old cousin! I 
can like now, and admire you too, sir, and say that you are 
brave, and very kind, and very true, and a fine gentleman 
for all-for all your little mishap at your birth," says she, 
wagging her arch head. 
"And now, sir," says she, with a curtsey, "we must 
have no more talk except when mamma is by, or his Grace 
is with us; for he does not half 1ike you, cousin, and is 
jealous as the black man in your favourite play." 
Though the very kindness of the words stabbed Mr. 
Esmond with the keenest pang, he did not show his sense 
of the wound by any look of his (as Beatrix, indeed, after- 
wards owned to him), :but said, with a perfect command of 
himself and an easy slnile, "The interview must not end 
yet, DIY dear, until I have had DIY last word. Stay, here 
comes your mother" (indeed she came in here with her 
sweet anxious face, and Esmond going up kissed her hand 
respectfully). "l\Iy dear lady nlay hear, too, the last 
words, which are no secrets, and are only a parting bene- 
diction accompanying a present for your marriage from an 
old gentleman your guardian; for I feel as if I was the 
guardian of all the fronily, and an old old fellow that is fit 
to be the grandfather of you all; and in this character let 
D1e make my Lady Duchess her wedding present. They 
are the diamonds my father's widow left me. I had 
thought Beatrix might have had them a year ago; but they 
are good enough for a duchess, though not bright enough 
for the handsomest woman in the world." And he took 
the case out of bis pocket in which the jew
ls were, and 
presented them to his cousin. 
She gave a cry of delight, for the stones ,vere indeed 
very handsome, and of great value; and the next minute 
the necklace was where Belinda's cross is in Mr. Pope's 
admirable poem, and glittering on the whitest and most 
perfectly-shaped neck in all England. 
The girl's delight at receiving these trinkets was so 
great, that after rushing to the looking-glass and examin- 
ing the effect they produced upon that fair neck which they 
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surrounded, Beatrix was running back with her arms ex- 
tended, and was perhaps for paying her cousin w'ith a 
price, that he would have liked no doubt to recei\"e fronl 
those ùeautiflù rosy lips of hers, but at this l110lnellt the 
door opened, and his Grace the bridegroom elect was an- 
noullced. 
He looked very black upon 1\11'. Esmond, to whom he 
made a very lo\v bow indeed, and kissed the hand of each 
lady in his 1110st cerelllonious ma.nner. He had come in 
his chair from tIle palace hard by, and wore his two stars 
of the Garter and the Thistle. 
"Look, my Lord Duke," says Mistress Beatrix, advanc- 
ing to hÏ111, and showing the dialllonds on her breast. 
"Dialnonds," says his Grace. "Hm! they seem pretty." 
"They are a present on lIlY Inarriage," says Reatrix. 
" Frolll her 1\lajesty?" asks the Duke. "The Queen is 
very good." 
"Frollllny cousin Henry-frolu our cousin Henry," cry 
both the ladies in a breath. 
"I have not the honour of knowing the gentleman. I 
thought that my Lord Castlewood had no brother: and 
t.hat on your ladyship's side there \vere no nephews." 
"From our cousin, Colonel Henry Esmond, my lord," 
says Beatrix, taking the Colonel's hand very bravely- 
" who was left guardian to us by our father, and who has 
a hundred tÏ111es shown his love and friendship for our 
family. " 
"ThE' Duchess of Haluiltoll l'eceives no diaillonds but 
frolu her husband., madam," says the Duke-" lllay I pray 
you to l'Pstore these to 1\1 r. E
nnond?" 
"lleatrix Esnlond nuty receive a present froul our killS- 
luau and benefactor, lny Lord Duke," 
ays Lady Castle- 
wood, with an air of great dignity. " She is IllY daughter 
Yt>t: and if her Inother sanctions the gift-no one else hath 
the right to question it." 
" Kinsn1an anù ht'uefactor!" 
ays th{> l)uke. "I know 
of no kinslnan: and I do not choose that IllY wife should 
have for Lpnefactor a--" 
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"1\ly lord!" says Colonel Esmond. 
"I am not here to bandy words, " says his Grace: 
"frankly I tell you that your visits to this house are too 
frequent, and that I choose no pl'esents for the Duchess of 
Han1Ïlton from gentlemen that bear a name they have no 
right to." 
" IHy lord!" breaks out Lady Castlewood, " I\lr. Esmond 
hath the best right to that name of any man in the world: 
and 'tis as old and as honourable as your Grace's." 
l\fy Lord Duke smiled, and looked as if Lady Castlewood 
,vas mad, that ,vas so talking to him. 
"If I called hÏ1n benefactor," said my mistress, "it is 
because he has been SQ to us-yes, the noblest, the truest, 
the bravest, the dearest of benefactors. He would have 
saved my husband's life from Mohun's sword. He clid 
save my boy's, and defended him from that villain. Are 
those no benefits? " 
"I ask Colonel Esmond's pardon," says his Grace, if 
possible more haughty than before. " I would say not a 
word that should give him offence, and thank him for his 
kindness to your ladyship's family. My Lord Mohun 
and I are connected, you know, by marriage-though 
neither by blood nor friendship; but I Inust repeat what I 
said, that my wife can receive no presents from Colonel 
Esmond. " 
" l\iy daughter may receive presents from the Head of 
our House: my daughter may thankfully take kindness 
fl'Olll her father's, her mother's, her brother's dearest 
friend; and be grateful for one mOl'e benefit besides thE\ 
thousand ,ve owe him.," cries Lady Castlewood. " 'Vhat 
is a string of diamond' stones COllI pared to that affection he 
}lath gi yen us-our dearest preserver and benefactor? \Ve 
owe him not only Frank's life, but our all-yes, our all," 
says my mistress, ,vith a heightened colour and a trembling 
voice. "The title we bear is his, if he would claim it. 
'Tis we who have no right to our nrone: not he, that's too 
great for it. He sacrificed his name at my dying lord's 
bedside-sacrificed it to my orphan children; gave up rank 
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and honour because he loved us so nobly. His father was 
Viscount of Castlewood and 
Ial'quis of Esmond before 
him; and he is his father's la\vful son and true heir, and 
we are the recipients of his bounty, and he the chief of a 
house that's as old as your own. And if he is content to 
forego his nalne that my child may beal' it, we love him 
anù honour hÌ1n and bless him under whatever name he 
bears" -and here the fond and affectionate creature would 
have knelt to Esmond again, but that he prevented her; 
and Beatrix, running up to her with a pale face and a cry 
of alarlu, elubraced her and said, "
lother, what is this? " 
" 'Tis a fanlÌly ::;eeret, DlY Lord Duke," says Colonel 
Esnlond: "poor Beatrix knew nothing of it; nor did my 
lady till a year ago. And I have as good a right to resign 
lllY title as your Grace's lliother to abdicate hers to you." 
"I should have told everything to the Duke of H3.1nil- 
ton," said my mistress, "hacl his Grace applied to me for 
my daughter's hand, and not to Beatrix. I should have 
spoken with you this very day in private, D1Y lord, had not 
your words brought about this sudden explanation-and 
now 'tis fit Reatrix should hear it; and know, as I would 
have all the world kno,v, what ,ve owe to our kinsman and 
patron. " 
Anù then in her touching ,vay, and having hold of her 
daughter's hand, and speaking to her rather than IllY Lord 
Duke, Lady Castlewood told the story which you kno,v al- 
ready-lauding up to the skies her kins1l1an's behaviour. 
On his side 
Ir. Esmond explained the reasons that seelned 
quite sufficiently cogent with hÏ1n, why the succeRsion in 
the family, as at present it stood, should not be disturbed; 
and he should remain as he was, Colonel Esmond. 
"And 
larquis of Esmond, lilY lord," says his Grace, 
with a low bo,v. "Pernlit lue to ask your lordship's par- 
don for words that were uttered in ignorance; and to beg 
for the favour of your friendship. To be allied to you, 
sir, must be 3.11 honour under ,vhatever name you are 
known" (so his Grace was pleased to say); "and in return 
for the splendid present you make my wife, your kins. 
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woman, I hope you will please to command any service that 
James Douglas can perform. I shall never be easy until I 
repay you a part of my obligations at least; and ere very 
long, and with the mission her Majesty hath given me," 
says the Duke, "that luay perhaps be in my po,ver. I shall 
esteem it as a favour, my lord, if Colonel Esmond will give 
away the bride." 
" And if he ,vill take the usual pa
rment in advance, he 
is ,velcome," says Beatrix, stepping up to him; and, as 
Esmond kissed her, she whispered, "Oh, why didn't I 
know you before?" 

Iy Lord Duke was as hot as a flalne at this salute, but 
said never a word: Beatrix made him a proud curtsey, au d 
the two ladies quitted the room together. 
"'Vhen does your Excellency go for Paris?" asks Colo- 
nel Esmond. 
" As soon after the ceremony as luay be," his Grace an- 
swered. "'Tis fixed for the first of Deceluber: it cannot 
be sooner. 'The eq uipage will not be ready till then. The 
Queen intends the embassy should be very grand-and I 
have law business to settle. That ill-omened 
[ohun has 
COnl{1, or is coming, to London again: we are in a lawsuit 
about my late Lord Gerard's property; and he hath sent 
to me to meet hÌ1n." 
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CHAPTER V. 


MOHUN APPEARS FOR THE LAST TIME IN THIS 
HISTORY. 


BESIDES my Lord Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, who 
for family reasons had kindly promised his protection and 
patronage to Colonel Esmond, he had other great friends 
in power now, both able and willing to assist him, and he 
might, with such allies, look forward to as fortunate ad- 
vancelnent in civil life at home as he had got rapid promo- 
tion abroad. His Grace was magnanimous enough to offer 
to take Mr. Esmond as secretary on his Paris etnbassy, but 
no doubt he intended that proposal should be rejected; at 
any rate, Esmond could not bear the thoughts of attending 
his mistress farther than the church-door after her mar- 
riage, and so declined that offer which his generous rival 
made him. 
Other gentlemen in power were liberal at least of conl- 
pliments and prolnises to Colonel Esmond. Mr. IIarley, 
now become my Lord Oxford and Mortimer, and installed 
Knight of the Garter on the same day as his Grace of Ham- 
ilton had received the saIne honour, sent to the Colonel to 
say that a seat in Parliament should be at his disposal 
presently, and 1\-lr. St. John held out many flattering hopes 
of advan('ement to the Colonel when he should enter the 
J-Iouse. ESlnoncl's friends were all successful, and the 
Jnost successful and tritunphant of all was his dear old 
cOJnmander, General \Vebb, who was now appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Land Forces, and received with par- 
ticular honour by the 
Iinistry, by the Queen, and the peo- 
ple out of doors, who huzza'd the brave chief when they 
used to see him in his chariot going to the House or to the 
Drawing-room, or hobbling on foot to his coach from St. 
Stephen's upon his glorious old crutch and stick, and 
..hpt>rpd hinl as loud as they had ever done Marlborough. 
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That great Duke was utterly disgraced; and honest old 
Webb dated all his Grace's misfortunes from Wynendael, 
and vowed that Fate served the traitor right. Duchess 
Sarah had also gone to ruin; she had been forced to give 
up her keys, and her places, and her pensions :-" Ah, 
ah!" says \Vebb, "she would have locked up three mil- 
lions of French crowns ,vith he::.' keys had I but been 
knocked on the head, but I stopped that convoy at 'V ynen- 
dael." Our enemy Cardonnel was turned out of the House 
of Commons (along ,vith l\{r. "Talpol e ) for malversation of 
public Inoney. Cadogan lost his place of Lieutenant of the- 
. Tower. IVlarlborough's daughters resigned their posts of 
ladies of the bed-chamber; and 80 complete was the Duke's 
disgrace, that his son-in-law, Lord Bridgewater, was abso- 
lutely obliged to give up his lodgings at St. James's, and 
had his half-pension, as l\Iaster of thp Horse, taken away. 
But I think the lowest depth of l\iarlborough
s fall was 
when he hUlllbly sent to ask General 'Yebb when he luight 
wait upon hhll; he ,vho had commanded the stout old Gen- 
eral, who had injured him and sneered at hiIn, who had 
kept him dangling in his ante-challlber, who could not even 
after his great seryice condescend to write him a letter in 
his o,vn hand! The nation was as eager for peace as ever 
it had been hot for ",.ar. The Prince of Savoy caIne 
anlongst us, had his audience of the Queen, and got his 
famous Sword of Honour, and strove with all his force to 
forIn a "Thig party together, to bring over the young 
Prince of Hanover-to do an
ything which lllight prolong 
the war, and consumluat
 the ruin of the old sovereign 
whom he hated so implacably. But the nation was tired 
of the struggle: so completely wearied of it that not even 
our defeat at Denain could rouse us into any anger, though 
such an action so lost two years before would have set all 
England in a fury. 'Twas easy to see that the great Marl- 
borough was not with the arluy. Eugene was obliged to 
fall back in a rage, and forego the dazzling revenge of his 
life. 'Twas in vain the Duke's side asked, "\V ould we 
suffer our arms to be insulted? 'VonId we not senù back 
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the only champion who could repah o our honour?" The 
nation had had its bellyful of fighting; nor could taunts or 
outcries goad up our Britons any more. 
For a statesman that ,vas always prating of liberty, and 
had the grandest philosophic maxims in his lllouth, it must 
be owned that 1\11'. St. John sometimes rather acted like a 
Turkish than a Greek philosopher, and especially fell foul 
of one unfortunate set of men, the men of letters, ,vith a 
tyranny a little extraordinary in a man who professed to 
respect their calling so much. The literary controversy at 
this time was very bitter, the Government side was the 
winning one, the popular one, and I think might have been 
the merciful one. 'Twas natural that the opposition 
should be peevish and cry out: some men did so from their 
hearts, admiring the Duke of Marlborough's prodigious 
talents, and deploring the disgrace of the greatest general 
the world ever knew: 'twas the stomach that caused other 
patriots to grumble, and such nlen cried out because they 
were poor, and paid to do so. Against these my Lord 
Bolingbroke never showed the slightest mercy, whipping a 
dozen into prison or into the pillory without the least COIn- 
Iniseration. 
Frolll having been a man of arms Mr. Esmond had now 
come to be a man of letters, but on a safer side than that 
in ,vhich the above-cited poor fellow.s ventured their liber- 
ties and ears. There ,vas no danger on ours, ,vhich was 
the winning side; besides, :r.Ir. Esmond pleased himself by 
thinking that he writ like a gentleman if he did not always 
succeed as a wit. 
Of the famous wits of that age, who have rendered 
{Jueen Anne's reign illustrious, and whose works will be 
in all Englishmen's hands in ages yet to come, }Ir. 
Esmond saw many, but at public places chiefly; never 
having a great intimacy with any of them, except with 
honest Dick Steele and Mr. Addison, who parted company 
with Esmond, however, when that gentleman became a de- 
clared Tory, and lived on close terms with the leading per- 
sons of that party. Addison kept himself to a few friends, 
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aud very rarely opened himself except in their company. 
A man more upright and conscientious than he it was not 
possible to find in public life, and one ,vhose conversation 
'was so various, easy, and delightful. Writing now in my 
Inature years, I own that I think Addison's politics were 
the right, and were my time to COlne over again, I would 
be a 'Vhig in England and not a Tory; but with people that 
take a side in politics, 'tis men rather than principles that 
cOlulnonly bind them. A kindness or a slight puts a man 
under one flag or the other, and he marches with it to the 
end of the calupaign. ESlllond's master in ,val' was injured 
by 1\Iarlborough, and hated him: and the lieutenant fought 
the quarrels of his leader. 'Vebb conlÍng to I...Iondon ,vas 
used as a weapon by 1\Iarlborough's enenlÍes (and true 
steel he was, that honest chief); nor ,vas his aide-de-camp, 
:\11'. Esmond, an unfaithful or uIHvorthy partisan. 'Tis 
strange here, and on a foreign soil, and in a land that is 

ndependent in all but the name, (for that the North Amer- 
Ìcan colonies shall remain dependants on yonder little island 
for twenty years more, I never can think,) to relnember 
how the nation at home seemed to give itself up to the 
domination of one or other aristocratic party, and took a 
Hanoverian king, or a French one, according as either pre- 
vailed. And ,vhile the Tories, the October Club gentle- 
Inen, the High Church l)arsons that held by the Church of 
England, were for having a Papist king, for whom man)"' 
of their Scottish and English leaders, firm churchlnen all, 
laid down their lives with admirable loyalty and devotion; 
they ,vere governed by men who had notoriously no relig- 
ion at all, but used it as they ,vouid use any opinion for 
the purpose of forw'arding their o-Wll ambition. The'Vhigs, 
on the other hand, ,vho professed attaclllnent to religion 
and liberty too, were conipelled to send to Holland or 
Hanover for a lnona-fch around whom they could rally. A 
strange series of cOlllpromises is that English IIistory; 
compromise of principle, cOlnprolnise of party, cOfl1promise 
of worRhip! The lovers of English freedoln and independ- 
ence submitted their religious consciences to an Act of Par- 
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liament; could not consolidate their liberty without send.. 
ing to Zell or the Hague for a king to live under; and 
could not find amongst the proudest people in the world a 
man speaking their own language, and understanding their 
laws, to govern them. The Tory and High Church patriots 
were ready to die ill defence of a Papist family that had 
sold us to France; the great 'Yhig nobles, the sturdy re- 
publican recusants who had cut off Charles Stuart's head 
for treason, were fain to accept a king whose title came 
to him through a royal grandmother, \vhose own royal 
grandmother's head had fallen under Queen Bess's hatchet. 
And our proud English nobles seut to a petty German 
town for a monarch to come and reign in London; and our 
prelates kissed the ugly hands of his Dutch mistresses, and 
thought it no dishonour: In England you can but belong 
to one party or t'other, and you take the house you live in 
with all its encumbrances, its retainers, its antique disconl- 
forts, and ruins even; you patch up, but you never build 
up anew. 'Vill we of the ne,v ,vorld submit much longer, 
even nominally, to this ancient British superstition? There 
are signs of the tilHes which maree me think that ere long 
"we shall care as little about l{ing George here, and peers 
temporal and peers spiritual, as we do for ICing Canute or 
the Druids. 
Thil:i chapter began about the wits, my grandson Inay 
sa
r, and hath wanùered very far from their company. 
The pleasantest of the wits I knew ,vere the Doctors Garth 
and Arbuthnot, and Mr. Gay, the author of "Trivia," the 
Dlost charnlÏng kind soul that evcr laughed at a joke or 
cracked a bottle. 1\[1'. Prior I saw, aud he waH the cartht>n 
pot Bwimlning ,vith the pots of brass down the stremu, and 
always and justly frightened lpst he should break ill the 
voyage. I luet hÜn both at Lonùon and Paris, where he 
was performing piteous con gees to th(:} Duke of Shrews- 
bury, not having courage to support the dignity which his 
undeniable genius and talent had won him, and writing 
coaxing letters to Secretary St. John, and thinking about 
his plate and his place, a.nd what on earth should beeolue 
S-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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of him should his party go out. The famous 
h'. Congreve 
I saw a dozen of times at Button's, a splendid wreck of a 
man, magnificently attired, and though gouty, and almost 
blind, bearing a brave face against fortune. 
The great Mr. Pope (of whose prodigious genius I have 
no 'words to express my admiration) was quite a puny lad 
at this time, appearing seldolll in public places. There 
were hundreds of men, wits, and pretty fellows frequenting 
the theatres and coffee-houses of that day-whom "nunc 
perscribere longum est." Indeed I think the most brilliant 
of that sort I ever saw was not till fifteen years afterwards, 
when I paid my last visit in England, and met young 
Harry Fielding, son of the Fielding that served in Spain 
, and afterwards in Flanders ,vith us, and who for fun and 
humour seemed to top them all. As for the famous DoctOl' 
S'wift, I can say of him, "Vidi tantum." He was ill Lon- 
don all these years up to the death of the Queen; and in a 
hundred public places ,vhere I saw him, but no more; he 
never missed Court of a Sunday, ,vhere once or twice he 
,vas pointed out to your grandfather. He ,vould have 
sought me out eagerly eLough had I been a great lllan 
with a title to my name, or a star on my coat. At Court 
the Doctor had no eyes but for the very greatest. LOl'd 
Treasurer and St. John used to call him Jonathan, and 
they paid him with this cheap coin for the service they 
took of him. He writ their lampoons, fought their ene- 
mies, flogged and bullied in their service, and it must be 
owned with a consummate skill and fierceness. 'Tis said 
he hath lost his intellect no,v, and forgotten his ,vrongs 
and his rage against mankind. I have always thought of 
him and of Marlborough as the two greatest men of that 
age. I have read his books (who doth not know them?) 
here in our calm woods, and imagine a giant to Inyself 
as I think of him, a lonely fallen Prometheus, groaning as 
the vulture tears him. Prometheus I saw, but when first 
I ever had any words ,vith hinl, the giant stepped out of a 
sedan chair in the Poultrr, 'v hither he had come ,vith a 
tipsy Irish sel'vant parading before hiln, who announced 
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him, bawling out his Reverence's name, whilst his master 
below was as ;yet haggling with the chairman. I disliked 
this 1\11'. Swift, and heard many a story about hun, of his 
conduct to luen, ana his words to \VOlnen. He could flat- 
ter the great as much as he could bully the weak; and Mr. 
Esmond, being younger and hotter in that day than now, 
was deterlnined, should he ever meet this dragon, not to 
run away from his teeth and his fire. 
Men have all sorts of motives which carry them onwards 
in life, and are driven into acts of desperation, or it may 
be of distinction, from a hundred different causes. There 
was one cOlnrade of Esmond's, an honest little Irish lieu- 
tenant of Handyside's, \vho owed so much money to a 
calnp sutler, that he began to make love to the man's 
daughter, intending to pay his debt that way; and at the 
battle of Malplaquet, flying away from the debt and lady 
too, he rushed so desperately on the French linE's, that he 
got his C0111pany; aud caIne a captain out of the action, 
and had to marry the sutler's daughter after all, who 
brought him his cancelled debt to her father as poor 
Roger's fortune. To run out of the reach of bill and mar- 
riage, he ran on the enelny's pikes; and as these did not 
kill him he was thrown back upon t'other horn of his 
dilmuma: Our great Duke at the same battle was fighting, 
not the French, but the Tories in England; anà risking his 
life and the arlilY' 8, not for his country but for his lYJ.Y and 
places; and for fear of his wife at hOlne, that only being 
in life 'v horn he dreaded. I have asked about nlPll in my 
own company, (lle\V drafts of poor country boys were per- 
petually COll1ÏUg over to us during the ,val'S, anù brought 
frolll the ploughsharp to the sword,) and found that a half 
of thmn under the flags were driven thither on aceount of 
a woman: one fellow ,vas jilted by his mistress and took 
the shilling in despair; another jilted the girl, and fled 
from her and the parish to the tents where the law coulll 
not disturb hilll. 'Vhy go on particularizing? \Vhat can 
the sons of Aùaln and EVtl expect, but to continue in that 
course of love and trouble their father and mother set out 
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on? Oh, my grandson! I am dra,ving nigh to the end of 
that period of my history, when I was acquainted ,vith 
the great world of England and Europe; my years are past 
the Hebrew poet's limit, and I say unto thee, all my trou- 
bles and joys too, for that matter, have come from a 
woman; as thine will when thy destined course begins. 
'Twas a woman that made a soldier of me, that set me in- 
triguing afterwards; I believe I would have spun smocks 
for her had she so bidden me; ,vhat strength I had in my 
head I would have given her; hath not every man in his 
degree had his Omphale and Delilah? }Iine befooled me 
on the banks of the Thames, and in dear old England; 
thon mayest find thine own by Rappahannoc. 
To please that wonlan then I tried to distinguish myself 
as a soldier, and afterwards as a ,vit and a politician; as 
to please anothel' I would have put on a black cassock and 
a pair of bands, and had done so but that a superior fate 
intervened to defeat that project. .A.nd I say, I think the 
,vorId is like Captain Esmond's company I spoke of anon; 
and could you see every man's careel' in life, you would 
find a woman clogging him; or clinging round his march 
and stopping him; or cheering hiIn and goading him; or 
beckoning him out of her chariot, so that he goes up to 
her, and leaves the race to be run without him; or bringing 
him the apple, and saying "Eat;" or fetching hun the 
daggers and whispering "Kill! yonder lies Duncan, and a 
crown, and an opportunity." · 
Your grandfather fought with more effect as a politician 
than as a wit; and having private animosities and griev- 
ances of his own and his General's against the great Duke 
in command of the army, and more information on mili- 
tary matters than most writers, who had never seen beyona 
the fire of a tobacco-pipe at "'VilIs's," he was enabled to 
ùo good service for that cause which he embarked in, and 
for Mr. St. John and his party. But he disdained the 
abuse in which some of the Tory writers indulged; for in- 
stance, Doctor Swift, who actually chose to doubt the Duke 
of 
larlborough's courage, and was pleased to hint that his 
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Grace's military capacity was doubtful: nor were Esmond's 
performances worse for the effect they were intended to 
produce, (though no doubt they could not injure the Duke 
of Marlborough nearly so much in the public eye as the 
malignant attacks of Swift did, which were carefully di- 
rected so as to blacken and degrade him,) because they 
were writ openly and fairly by 
lr. Esmond, who made no 
disguise of them, ,vho ,vas now out of the army, and who 
never attacked the prodigious courage and talents, only 
the selfishness and rapacity, of the chief. 
The Colonel then, having writ a paper for one of the 
Tory journals, called the Post- Bo!" (a letter upon Bouchain, 
that the town talked about for two whole days, when the 
appearance of an Italian singer supplied a fresh subject for 
conversation,) and having business at the Exchange, w"here 
Mistress l{eatrix wanted a pair of gloves or a fan very 
likely, Esmond ,vent to correct his paper, and was sit- 
ting at the printer's, when the faillous Doctor Swift came 
in, his Irish fellow with him that used to walk before 
his chair, and bawled out his master's name with great 
dignity. 
Mr. Esmond was ,vaiting for the printer too, whose wift
 
had gone to the tavern to fetch him, and was Ineantime en- 
gaged in drawing a picture of a soldier on horseback for a 
dirty little pretty boy of the printer's wife, whom she had 
left behind her. 
"I presume you are the editor of the Post-Boy, sir?" 
says the Doctor, in a grating voice that had an Irish twang; 
and he looked at the Colonel from under his two bushy 
eyebrows with a pair of very clear blue eyes. His com- 
plexion was muddy, his figure rather fat, his chin double. 
He wore a shabby cassock, and a shabby hat over his blark 
wig, and he pulled out a great gold watch, at which he 
looks very fierce. 
"I am but a contributor, Doctor Swift," says Esmond, 
with the little boy still on his knee. He ,vas sitting with 
his back in the window, 80 that the Doctor could not see 
h.iul. 
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"\Vho told you I was Doctor S,vift?" says the Doctor, 
eyeing the other very haughtily. 
"Your Revel'ence's valet bawled out your name," says 
the Colonel. "I should judge you brought him from Ire- 
land? " 
10' .And play, sir, what right have you to judge whether 
IllY servant came from Ireland or no? I .want to speak. 
with your employer, 
lr. Leach. I'll thank ye go fetch 
him. " 
" 'Vhere' s your papa, TOlnmy?" asks the Colonel of the 
(.hild, a smutty little ,vretch in a frock. 
Instead of answering, the child begins to cry; the Doc- 
tor's appearance had no doubt frightened the poor little 
lIDp. 
"Send that squalling little brat about his business, and 
(10 ,vhat I bid ye, sir," says the Doctor. 
I must finish the picture first for TOlluny," says the Colo- 
nel, laughing. "Here, Tommy, ,vill you have your Pan- 
dour ,vit.h ,vhiskers or without? " 
"\Vhisters," says Tommy, quite intent on the picture. 
"\Vho the devil are ye, sir?" cries the Doctor; "are ye 
a printer's man or are ye not?" he pronounced it like 
naught. 
"Your Reverence needn't raise the devil to ask who I 
am," says Colonel Esmond. "Did you ever hear of Doctor 
Faustus, little TOilllny? or Friar Bacon, ,vho invented gun- 
powder, and set the Thanles on fire? " 
}Ir. Swift turned quite red, almost purple. "I did not 
intend any offence, sir," says he. 
"I dare say, sir, you offended without meaning," says 
the other, drily. 
" 'Yho are ye, sir? Do you knO"\V who I aIn, sir? You 
are one of the pack of Grub Street scribblers that my friend 
::\11'. Secretary hath laid by the heels. How dare ye, sir, 
speak to me in this tone?" cries the Doctor, in a great 
fume. 
"I beg your honour's humble pardon if I have offended 
your honour," says Esmond in a tone of great humility. 
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"Rather than be sent to the COlnpter, or be put in the 
pillory, there's nothing I wouldn't do. But l\Irs. Leach, 
the printer's lady, told me to mind Tommy whilst she 
went for her husband to the tavern, alld I daren't leave the 
child lest he should fall into the fire; but if your Rever- 
ence will hold him-" 
"I take the little beast!" says the Doctor, starting back. 
"I alll engaged to your betters, fellow. Tell Mr. Leach 
that when he makes an appointnlent with Doctor Swift he 
had best keep it, do ye hear? And keep a respectful 
tongue in your head, sir, when you address a person like 
me. " 
"I'm but a poor broken-down soldier," says the Colonel, 
"and I've seen better days, though I anl forced now to 
turn lIlY hand to writing. We can't help our fate, sir." 
"You're the person that Mr. Leach hath spoken to me 
of, I presume. Have the goodness to speak civilly when 
you are spoken to-and tell Leach to call at Iny lodgings 
in Bury Street, and bring the papers with him to-night at 
ten o'clock. And the next time you see me, you'll know 
me, and be civil, 1rlr. Kemp." 
Poor Kemp, who had been a lieutenant at the beginning 
of the war, and fallen into ntisfortulle, was the writer of 
the Post-Boy, and now took honest 
Ir. Leach's pay in 
placp of her 
Iajesty' s. Esmond had seen this gentleman, 
and a very ingenious, hard-working honest fellow he was, 
toiling to give bread to a gl'cat falltily, and ,vatching up 
IIlany a long ,vinter night to keep the "Tolf from his door. 
Anù 
Ir. St. John, who had liberty always on his tongue, 
had just sent a dozen of the opposition writers into prison, 
3lld one actually into the pillory, for what he called libels, 
but libels not half so violent as those writ on our side. 
\Vith regard to this V
l'y piece of tYl'aullY, Esmond had 
l'eliloDstrated strongly with the Secretary, who laughed and 
said the rascals ,vere served quite right; and told Esmond 
a joke of Swift's regariling the matter. Nay, more, this 
Irishlllan, when St. .T Ohll was about to pardon a poor 
wretch condelHlled to dedth for l'ape, absolutely prev
nted 
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the Secretary frolH exercising this act of good -nature, and 
boasted that he had had the man hanged; and great as the 
Doctor's genius might be, and splendid his ability, Esmond 
for one would affect no love for him, and never desired to 
make his acquaintance. The Doctor was at Court every 
Sunday assiduously enough, a place the Colonel frequented 
but rarely, though he had a great inducelnent to go there 
in the person of a fair Inaid of honour of her Majesty's; 
and the airs and patronage 
{r. Swift gave himself, for- 
getting gentlelnen of his country ,vhom he knew perfectly, 
his loud talk at once insolent and servile, nay, perhaps 
his very intimacy with IJord Treasurer and the Secretary, 
who indulged all his freaks and called him Jonathan, you 
may be sure, 'w"ere remarked by many a person of whom 
tbe proud priest hiulself took no note, during that time of 
his vanity and triumph. 
'Twas but three days after the 15th of November, 1712 
(Esmond minds him well of the date), that he went by in- 
vitation to dine with his General, the foot of whose table 
he used to take on these festive occasions, as he had done 
at many a board, hard and plentiful, during the campaign. 
This was a great feast, and of the latter sort; the honest 
old gentleman loved to treat his friends splendidly: his 
Grace of Ormonde, before he joined his arlny as general- 
issimo, my Lord Viscount Bolil1gbroke, one of her Maj- 
esty's Secretaries of State, my Lord Orkney, that had 
served with us abroad, being of the party. His Grace of 
Hamilton, Master of the Ordnance, and in whose honour 
the feast had been given, upon his approaching departure 
as Ambassador to Paris, had sent an excuse to General 
Webb at two o'clock, but an hour before the dinner: 
nothing but the most imnlediate business, his Grace said, 
should have prevented hinl having the pleasure of drinking' 
a partIng glass to the health of General Webb. His ab- 
sence disappointed ES1uond's old chief, who suffered much 
from his wounds besides; and though the company was 
grand, it ,vas rather gloomy. St. John caIne last, and 
brought a friend with him: "I'm sure," says lny General, 
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bowing very politely, "my table hath always a place for 
Doctor Swift." 

Ir. Esmond went up to the Doctor with a bow and a 
smile :-" I gave Doctor Swift's me::isage," says he, "to 
the printer: I hope he brought your pamphlet to your 
lodgings in time." Indeed poor Leach had come to his 
house very soon after the Doctor left it, being brought 
away rather tipsy from the tavern by his thrifty wife; and 
he talked of Cousin Swift in a Inau(Uin way, though of 
course Mr. Esmond did not allude to this relationship. 
The Doctor scow led, blushed, and ,vas much confused, and 
said scarce a word during the whole of dinner. A very 
little stone will sOluetimes knock down these Goliaths of 
wit; and this one was often discomfited when met by a 
man of any spirit; he took his place sulkily, put ,vater in 
his wine that the others drank plentifully, and scarce said 
a w.ordo 
The talk wat; about the affairs of the day, or rather 
about persons than affairs: my Lady :h'larlborough's fury, 
her daughters in old clothes and luob-caps looking out from 
their .windows and seeing the compauy pass to the Draw- 
ing-I'ooIn; the gelltlemau-usher's horror when the Prince 
of Savoy was introduced to her }'Iajesty in a tie-wig, no 
Juan out of a full-bottomed perhvig ever having kissed the 
Royal hand befol'e; about the Mohawks and the dalnage 
they wert' doing, rushing through the town, kil1ing and 
lllurderingo SOllIe one said the ill-on1ened face of l\{ohun 
had beell seen at the theatre the night before, and ]"Iacart- 
ney and )Ieredith ,vith hilll. ::\Ieant to be a feast, the 
]neeting, in spite of drink ana talk, was as dislnal as a. 
funeral. Every topic started subsided into glOOlll. His 
Grace of OrlIlonde went away because th
 conversation got 
u!)on Denain, w hel o e we had been defeated in the last earn... 
})aign. Esmond's General was affected at the allusion to 
thi:-> action too, for his comrade of \Vynen.dael, the Count 
of N aHsau \V oudellbonrg, had been slain there. Mr. Swift, 
wh{-,Il Esn10nd pledged hinl, said he drank no wille
 and 
took hi:-> hat fronl the peg and went away, beckoning lny 
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Lord Bolingbroke to follow him; but the other bade him 
take his chariot and save his coach-hire-he had to speak 
,vith Colonel ESlllond; and ,vhen the rest of the cOlnpany 
withdrew to cards, these two remained behind in the 
dark. 
Bolillgbroke always spoke freely when he had drunk 
freely. His enemies could get any secret out of him in 
that condition; women were even eluployed to ply him, 
and take his ,vords down. I have heard that my Lord 
Stair, three years after, when the Secretary fled to France 
and became the Pretender's Minister, got all the informa- 
tion he wanted by putting female spies over St. John ill his 
cups. He spoke freely now :-" Jonathan knows nothing 
of this for certain, though he suspects it, and by George, 
Webb will take an Archbishopric, and Jonathan a-no,'- 
danlme-J onathan will take an Archbishopric from James, 
I warrant me, gladly enough. Your Duke hath the string 
of the whole matter in his hand," the Secretary went 011. 
""re have that which will force Marlborough to keep his 
distance, and he goes out of London in a fortnight. Prior 
hath his business; he left me this morning, and lnark me, 
Harry, should fate carry off our august, our beloved, our 
most gouty and plethoric Queen, and Defender of the Faith, 
la bonne cause tl'ioluphera. A la santé de la bonne cause! 
Everything good comes from France. Wine conles from 
France; give us another bumper to the bonne cause." We 
drank it together. 
"'Yill the bonne cause turn Protestant?" asked Mr. 
Esmond. 
"No, hang it," says the other, "he'll defend our Faith 
as in duty bound, but he'll stick by his own. The Hind 
and the Panther shall run in tbe same car, by Jov{>! Right- 
eousness and peace shall kiss each other: and w
'll have 
Father Massillon to walk down the aisle of St. Paul's, 
chep,k by jowl with Dr. Sacheverel. Give us more wine; 
here's a health to the bOlllle cause, kneeling-damlne, let's 
drink it kneeling!" He was quite flushed and wild wie..., 
wine as he was talking. 
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"And suppose," says Esmond, ,\Tho always had this 
gloomy apprehension, "the bonne cause should give us up 
to the French, as his father and uncle did before him? " 
"Give us up to the French! " starts up Bolingbroke; "is 
there any English gentleman that fears that? You who 
have seen BlenheÏ1n and Ramillies, afraid of the French! 
Your ancestors and Inine, and brave old Webb's yonder, 
have lliet them in a hundred fields, and our children ,vill 
be ready to do the like. 'Who's he that wishes for luore 
men froln England? 
Iy Cousin \Vestmoreland? Give llS 
up to the :French, pshaw!" 
" His uncle did," says Mr. Esmond. 
" And what happened to his grandfather? " broke out St. 
John, filling out another bumper. "Here's to the greatest 
monarch England ever saw; here's to the Englishman that 
made a kingdom of her. Our great King came from Huut- 
ingdon, not Hanover; our fathers didn't look for a Dutch- 
man to rule us. Let hun come and \ve'll keep hÌ1n, and 
we'll show him Whitehall. If he's a traitor let us have 
him here to dfal with him; and then there are spirits here 
as great as any that have gone before. There are men here 
that can look at danger in the face and not be frightened 
at it. Traitor! treason! whät names are these to scare 
you and me? Are all Oliver's IHen dead, or his glorious 
llame forgotten in fifty years? Are there 110 men equal to 
hhu, think you, as good-ay, as good? God save the 
King! anù, if the monarchy fails us, God save the British 
Republic! " 
He filled another great bUDlper, and tossed it up and 
drained it wildly, just as the noise of rapid carriage-wheels 
a.pproaching was stopped at our door, and after a hurried 
kno
k and a lUOlnent's interval, Mr. Swift caIne into the 
hall, ran upstairs to the roo In we '\\"ere dining in, and en- 
tered it with a perturbed face. St. J Ohll, excited ,vith 
drink, was making some wild quotation out of Macbeth, 
but Swift stopped hilll. 
"Drink liO InOl'e, IllY lord, for God's sake!" says he. 
h I come with the mo&t dreadful news." 
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"Is the Queen dead?" cries out Bolingbl'oke, seizing on 
a water-glass. 
" No, Duke Halnilton is dead; he was murdered an hour 
ago by l\Iohun and Macartney; they had a quarrel this 
morning; they gave him not so Jnuch time as to write a 
letter. He ,vent for a couple of his friends, and he is 
dead, and Mohun, too, the bloody villain, who was set on 
him. They fought in Hyde Park just before sunset; the 
Duke killed Mohnn, and Macartney came up and stabbed 
him, and the dog is fled. I have your chariot below; send 
to every part of the country and apprehend that villain; 
come to the Duke's house and see if any life be left in 
hun. " 
"Oh, Beatrix, Beatrix," thought Esmond, "and here 
ends my poor girl's ambition!" 
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CHAPTER VI. 


POOR BEA TRIX. 


THERE had been no need to urge upon Esmond the neces- 
sity of a separation between hinl and Beatrix: Fate had 
done that completely; and I think from the very moment 
poor BeatrÏX had accepted the Duke's offer, she began to 
assume the majestic air of a Duchess, nay, Queen Elect, 
and to carry herself as one sacred and removed from us 
common people. Her mother and kinsman both fell into 
her ways, the latter scornfully perhaps, and uttering his 
usual gibes at her vanity and his O\Vll. There was a certain 
charm about this girl of which neither Colonel Esmond 
nor his fond mistress could forego the fascination; in spitR 
of her faults and her pride and \vilfulness, they were forced 
to love her; and, indeed, might be set down as the two 
chief flatterers of the brilliant creature's court. 
Who, in the course of his life, hath not been so be- 
witched, and worshipped SOlne idol or another? Years 
after this passion hath been dead and buried, along with a 
thousand other worldly cares and ambitions, he who felt it 
can l'ecall it out of its grave, and adlnire, almost as fondly 
as he did in his youth, that lovely queenly creature. I in- 
yoke that beautiful spirit fronl the shades and love her 
still; or rather I should say such a past is always present 
to a man; such a l)assion Ollce felt forms a part of his 
,vhole being, and cannot be separated frolll it; it hCCOllles a 
portion of the man of to-day, just as any great faith or 
conviction, the discovery of poetry, the awakening of re- 
ligion, eyer afterwards influence him; just as the wound I 
had at BlenheÌ1n, aud of which I wear the scar, ha.th hr- 
('orne part of IllY fram
 and influenced IllY whole body, nay, 
spiIit subsequrntly, though 'twas got and healed forty 
years ago. Parting and forgetting! What faithful h
art 
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an do these? Our great thoughts, our great affections, 
the Truths of our life, never leave us. Surely, they can- 
not separate from our consciousness; shall follow it 'v hither- 
soever that shall go; and are of their nature divine and 
immortal. 
With the horrible news of this ca.tastrophe, ,vhich was 
confirmed by the weeping domestics at the Duke's own 
door, Esmond rode homewards as quick as his lazy coach 
would carry him, devising all the time how he should 
break the intelligence to the person most concerned in it; 
and if a satire upon human vanity could be needed, that 
poor soul afforded it in the altered company and occupa- 
tions in which Esmond found her. For days before, her 
chariot had been rolling the street from mercer to toyshop- 
from goldsmith to laceman: her taste was perfect, 01' at least 
the fond bridegroom had thought so, and had given her en- 
tire authority over all tradeslnen, ànd for all the plate, furni- 
ture, and equipages, ,vith which his Gl'ace the Ambassador 
wished to adorn his splendid mission. She must have her 
picture by Kneller, a duchess not being complete without a 
portrait, and a noble one he made, and actually sketched 
in, on a cushion, a coronet which she was about to wear. 
She vowed she would wear it at King James the Third's 
coronation, and never a princess in the land would have 
become ermine better. Esnlond found the ante-chamber 
crowded with milliners a.nd toyshop women, obsequious 
goldsmiths ,vith jewels, salvers, and tankards; and mel'- 
cers' men with hangings, and velvets, and brocades. l\Iy 
Lady Duchess elect was giving audience to one famous sil- 
versmith from Exeter Change, who brought with him a 
great chased salver, of which he was pointing out the beau- 
ties as Colonel Esmond entered. "Come," says she, 
"cousin, and admire the taste of this pretty thing." I 
think Mars and Venus were lying in the golden bower, that 
one gilt Cupid carried off the war-god's casq ue-another 
his s,vord-another his great buckler, upon which my Lord 
Duke Hamilton's arms with ours were to be engraved-and 
a-fourth was kneeling down to the l'eelining goddess with 
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the ducal coronet in her hands, God help us! The next 
time 
lr. Esmond sa,v that piece of plate, the arms were 
changed, the ducal coronet had been replaced by a vis- 
count's; it formed part of the fortune of the thrifty gold- 
smith's own daughter, when she married my Lord Viscount 
Sq uanderfield two years after. 
" Isn't this a beautiful piece?" says Beatrix, examining 
it, and she pointed out the arch graces of the Cupids, and 
the fine carving of the languid prostrate Mars. Esmond 
sickened as he thought of the warrior dead in his chamber, 
his servants and children weeping around him; and of this 
sll1Íling creature attiring herself, as it were, for that nuptial 
deathbed. " 'Tis a pretty piece of vanity," says he, look- 
ing gloomily at the beautiful creature: there were flam. 
beaux in the room lighting up the brilliant mistress of it. 
She lifted up the 
reat gold salver with her fair arnlS. 
" Vanity!" says she, haughtily. "What is vanity in 
you, sir, is propriety in Ine. You ask a Jewish price for 
it, 
Ir. Graves; but have it I will, if only to spite Mr. 
ESllluud. " 
"Oh, Beatrix, lay it down! " says Mr. Esmond. "Hero- 
dias! you know not what you carry in the charger." 
She dropped it 'with a clang; the eager goldsmith run.- 
ning to seize his fallen ware. The lady's face caught the 
fright frOlll ESlllond's pale countenance, aud her eyes shone 
out like beacons of alarm :-" "\Vhat is it, Henry?" 
aYB 
she, running to him, aud seizing both his hands. "What 
do you mean by your pale face and gloomy tones? " 
"Colne away, COltle away!" says Esmond, leading her: 
she clung frightened to him, and he supported her upon 
his heart, bidding the scared goldsmith leave theine The 
Ulan ,vent into the next apartlnent, staring with surprise, 
and hugging his precious chal'ger. 
"Oh, my Beatrix, IllY sister!" says ESlnolld, still hold- 
ing in his arms the pallid dud affrighted creature, "you 
have the greatest courage of any w'omall in the world; pre- 
pare to show it now, for you have a dreadful trial to bear." 
She sprang a,,'ay from the friend who would have pro. 
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tected her :-" Hath he left me?" says she. "We had 
words this morning: he ,vas very gloomy, and I angered 
him: but he dared not, he dared not!" As she spoke a 
burning blush flushed over her ,vhole face and bosom. 
Esmond sa'v it reflected in the glass by ,vhich she stood, 
with clenched hands, pressing her swelling heart. 
H He has left you," says ESlnond, wondering that rage 
rather than sorrow was in her looks. 
"And he is alive," cries Beatrix, "and you bring lne 
this commission! He has left me, and you haven't dared 
to avenge me ! You, that pretend to be the chaJ.npion of 
our house, have let me suffer this insult! Where is Castle- 
wood? I will go to my brother." 
"The Duke is not alive, Beatrix," said Esmond. 
She looked at her cousin ,vildly, and fell back to the 
,vall as though shot in the breast :-" And you come here, 
and-and-you killed him? " 
. "No; thank heaven!" her kinsman said. "The blood 
of that noble heart doth not stain my sword! In its last 
hour it was faithful to thee, Beatrix Esnlond. 'T ain and 
cruel woman! kneel and thank the awful heaven ,vhich 
a,vards life and death, and chastises pride, that the noble 
HanÜlton died true to you; at least that 'twas not your 
quarrel, or your pride, or your ,vicked vanity, that drove 
him to his fate. He died hy the bloody sword which al- 
ready had drunk your own father's blood. 0 woman, 0 
sister! to that sad field where two corpses are lying-for 
the murderer died too by the hand of the man he sle'v- 
can you bring no mourners but your revenge and your van- 
ity? God help and pardon thee, Beatrix, as he brings 
this awful punishment to your hard and rebellious heart." 
, ES1110nd had scarce done speaking, ,vhen his mistress 
caIne in. The colloquy between him and 13eatrix had lasted 
but a. fe,v minutes, during ,vhich time Esmond's servant \ 
had carried the disastrous news through the household. 
T
he army of Vanity Fair, ,vaiting ,vithout, gathered up all 
their fripperies and fled a.ghast. Tender Lady Castlewood 
liad been in talk above \vith Dean Atterbury, the pious 
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creature' 8 almoner and director; and the Dean had entered 
with her as a physician whose place was at a sick-bed. 
Beatrix's mother looked at Esmond and ran towards her 
daughter, ,vith a pale face and open hðart and hanùs, all 
kindness and pity. But Beatrix passed her by, nor would 
she have any of the medicaments of the spiritual physician. 
"I anl Lest in my own room and by myself," she said. 
Her eyes ,vere quite dry; nor ùid ESlnond ever soo them_ 
otherwise, save once, in respect to that grief. She gave 
hiul a cold hand as she went out: "Thank you, brother," 
she said, in a low voice, and with a simplicity more touch- 
ing than tears; "all you have said is true and kind, and I 
will go away and ask pardon." The three others l'eJnained 
behind, and talked over the dreadful story. It affected 
Doctor Atterbury more even than us, as it 8eemed. The 
death of l\lohun, her husband's murderer, was lllore awful 
to mÿ mistress than even the Duke's unhappy end. ESlllond 
gave at length what particulars he knew of their quarrel, 
and the cause of it. The two noblemen had long been at 
war with respect to the Lord Gerard's property, whose two 
daughters nlY Lord Duke and }\Iohun had married. They 
had met by appoinbnent that day at the lawyer's in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields; had words which, though they appeared 
very trifling to those who heard theIn, were not so to men 
exasperated by long and previous enmity. 1\'Iohun asked. 
Iny Lord Duke where he could see his Grace's friends, and 
within an hour had sent two of his own to arrango this 
deadly duel. It was pursued 'vith such fierceness, and 
sprang frOlll so trifling a cause, that all men agreed at the 
tÌ1ne that there was a party, of ,vhich these thrpp notorious 
brawlers were but agents, who desired to take Duke IIaIn- 
ilton's life away. They fought three on a side, as in that 
tragic meeting twel \"e years back, which hath been recounted 
already, and in which Mohun performed his second mur- 
der. They rushed in, and cloRed upon each other at once 
without any feints of cros
ing or swords even, and stabbed 
one at the other desperately, each receiving many wounds; 
and :\lohun having his death-'woulld, and my Lord Duke 
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lying by hhn, 
lacartney came up and stabbed his Grace 
as he lay on the ground, and gave him the blo,v of which 
he died. Colonel }Iacartney denied this, of ,vhich the 
horror and indignation of the whole kingdom would never- 
theless have him guilty, and fled the country, ,vhither he 
never returned. 
What was the real cause of the Duke Hamilton's death? 
-a paltry qualTel that nÜght easily have been made up, 
and with a ruffian so low, base, profligate, and degraded 
with former crÎInes and repeated murders, that a man of 
such reno,vn and princely rank a.s Iny Lord Duke Inight 
have disdained to sully his sword with the blood of such a 
villain. But his spirit ,vas so high that those who wished 
his death knew that his courage \vas like his charity, and 
never turned any man away; and he died by the hands of 
Mohun, and the other two cut-throats that were set on him. 
The Queen's ambassador to Paris died, the loyal ant. de- 
voted servant of the House of Stuart, and a Royal Prince 
of Scotland hiInse1f, and carrying the confidence, the re- 
pentance of Queen Anne along with his own open devotion, 
and the goodwill of millions in the country more, to the 
Queen's exiled brother and sovereign. 
That l)arty to which Lord 
Iohull belonged had the ben- 
efit of his service, and no\v \vere well rid of such a ruffian. 
He, and Meredith, and :\Iacartlley, \vere the Duke of Marl- 
borough's men; and the two colonels had been broke but 
the year before for drinking perdition to the Tories. His 
Grace was a 'Vhig now and a Hanoverian, and as eager for 
"\var as Prince Eugene hiulself. I say not that he ,vas 
l)rivy to Duke Hamilton's death, I say that his party 
profited by it; and that three desperate and bloody instrn- 
lnents were found to effect that murder. 
...\.s Esmond and the Dean walked Rway from Kensing- 
ton discoursing of this tragedy, and how fatal it was to the 
cause which they both had at heart, the street-criers were 
already out with their broadsides, shouting through the 
town the full, true, and horrible account of the death of 
Lord 1.Iohun and Duke Hamilton in a duel. A fellow had 
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got to Kensington, and 'vas crying it in the square there at 
very early morning, when l\Ir. Esmond happened to pass 
by. He drove the man from under Beatrix's very,vindo,v, 
,\Thereof the casement had been set open. The sun was 
shining though 'twas November: he had seen the market- 
carts rolling into London, the guard relieved at the palace, 
the labourers trudging to their work in the gardens be- 
tween Kensington and the City-the wandering merchants 
and hawkers filling the air with their cries. The world 
was going to its business again, although dukes lay dead 
and ladies mourned for thenl; and kings, very likely, lost 
their chances. So night alid day pass away, and to-mor- 
row COlnes, and our place knows us not. Esnlond thought 
of the courier, now galloping on the North road to infol'lll 
him, who was Earl of Arran yesterday, that he was Duke 
of Hronilton to-day, and of a thousand great schemes, 
hopes, ,uubitions, that were alive in the gallant heart, beat- 
ing a few hours since, and now in a little ùust quiescent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I VISIT CASTLEWOOD ONCE MORE. 


Taus, for a third time, Beatrix's alubitious hopes were 
circumvented, and she might well believe that a special 
malignant fate watched and pursued her, tearing her prize 
out of her hand just as she seemed to grasp it, and leaving 
her with only rage and grief for her portion. Whatever her 
feelings might bave been of anger or of sorrow, (and I fear 
me that the fOl'lller emotion was that whieh most tore her 
heart,) she ,vouid take no confidant, as people of softer 
natures would have done under such a calanlÌty; her Inother 
and her kinsman knew that she ,vould disdain their pity, 
and that to offer it would be but to infuriate the cruel 
wound which fortune had inflicted. We knew that her pride 
was awfully hUlnbled and punished by this sudden and ter- 
rible blow; she wanted no teaching of ours to point out the 
f-aad moral of her story. Her fond mother could give but 
Iter prayers, and her kinsman his faithful friendship and 
patience to the unhappy, stricken creature; and it was 
only by hints, and a word or two uttered months after- 
wards, that Beatrix showed she understood their silent 
commiseration, and on her part was secretly thankful for 
their forbearance. The people about the Court said there 
was that in her lUanneI' which frightened away scoffing 
and condolence: she was above their triumph and their 
pity, and acted her part in that dreadful tragedy greatly 

lnd courageously; so that those who liked her least were 
yet forced to admire her. We, who watched her after 
her disaster, could not but respect the indomitable courage 
and majestic calm with which she bore it. "I would 
rather see her tears than her prid
," her mother said, who 
was accustomed to bear her sorrows in a very different 
way, and to receive them as the stroke of God, .with au 
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awful submission and nleekness. But Beatrix's nature was 
different to that tender parent's; she seenled to accept her 
grief, and to defy it; nor would she allow it (I believe not 
even in private and in her own chamber) to extort from 
her the confession of even a tear of humiliation or a cry of 
})ain. Friends and children of our race, who come after 
me, in which way will you bear your trials? I know one 
that prays God will give you love rather than pride, and 
that the Eye all-seeing shall find you in the humble 
plaee. Not that we should judge proud spirits otherwise 
than charitably. 'Tis nature hath fashioned SOllie for 
ambition and dominion, as it hath formed others for obeùi- 
ence and gentle submission. The leopard follows his 
nature as the lamb does, and acts after leopard la"
; she 
can neither help her beauty, nor her courage, nor her 
cruelty; nOlO a single spot on her shining coat; nor the 
conquering spirit which impels her; nor the shot ,vhich 
brings her down. 
During that well-folmded panic the \Vhigs had, lest the 
Queen should forsake their Hanoverian Prince, bound by 
oaths and treaties as she wa
 to him, and recall her 
brother, who was allied to her by yet stronger ties of na- 
ture and duty; the Prince of Savoy, and the boldest of 
that party of the \Vhigs, were for bringing the young Duke 
of Cambridge over, ill spite of the Queen, and the outcry 
of her Tory servants, arguing that the Electoral Prince, a 
Peer and Prince of the Blooù - Royal of this Realm too, and 
in the line of succession to the crown, had a right to sit in 
the Parlialnent whereof he .was a Inember, and to dwell in 
the country which he one day was to govern. Nothing but 
the strongest ill will expressed by the Queen, and the 
people about her, and menaces of the Royal resentment, 
:)hould this seheme be persisted in, prevented it from being 
f'a-rried into effect. 
The bolùest on our side were, in like lUanneI', for having 
our PrillQe into the country. The undoubted inheritor of 
th(\ right {hvine; the feelings of more than half the nation, 
of alnlost all the clergy, of the gentry of England aua 
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Scotland with him; entirely innocent of the crime for 
which his father suffered-brave, young, handsome, un- 
fortunate-who in England would dare to molest the 
Prince should he conle alnongst us, and fling himself upon 
British generosity, hospitality, and honour? An invader 
with an army of Frenchmen behind hin1, English]nen of 
spirit would resist to the death, and drive back to the 
shores whence he came; but a Prince, alone, armed with 
his right only, and relying on the loyalty of his people, 
was sure, many of his friends argued, of welcome, at least 
of safety, among us. The hand of his sister the Queen, 
of the people his subjects, never could be raised to do him 
a ,vrong. But the Queen was tiInid by nature, and the 
successiy
 l\:[inisters she had, had private causes for their 
irresolution. 'The bolder and honester men, who had at 
heart the illustrious young exile's cause, had no scheme 
of interest of their own to prevent them from seeing thß 
right done, and, provided only he came as an Englishman, 
were ready to venture their all to welcome and defend him. 
St. John and Harley both had kind words in plenty for 
the Prince's adherents, and gave him endless promises of 
future support; but hints and promises were all they 
could be got to give; and some of his friends were for 
measures much bolder, Inore efficacious, and more open. 
With a party of these, SOlne of wholn are yet ali ve, and 
some whose names Mr. Esmond has no l'ight to mention, 
he found himself engaged the year after that miserable 
death of Duke Han1i1ton, which deprived the Prince of his 
most courageous ally in this country. Dean Atterbury 
was one of the friends ,vhom Esnlond may mention, as the 
brave bishop is now beyond exile and persecution, and to 
hinl, and one or two more, the Colonel opened hinlself of 
a scheme of his own, that, backed by a little resolution 
on the Prince's part, could not fail of bringing about the 
accomplishment of their dearest wishes. 
1\iy young Viscount Castlewood had not come to England 
to keep his majority, and had now been absent froln the. 
country for several years. The year when his sister was 
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to be married and Duke Hamilton wed, my lord was kept at 
Bl'uxelles by his wife's lying-in. The gen tIe Clotilda could 
not bear her husband out of her sight; perhaps she mis- 
trusted the young scapegrace should he ever get loose from 
her leading-strings; and she kept him by her side to nurse 
the baby and administer posset to the gossips. Many a 
laugh poor Beatrix had had about Frank's uxoriousness: 
hhnllother would have gone to Clotilda 'v hen her time was 
cOIning, but that the mother-in-law was already in posses- 
sion, and the negotiations for poor Beatrix's marriage were 
begun. A few months after the horrid catastrophe in 
Hyde Park, my mistress and her daughter retired to Cas- 
tlewood, where my lord, it was expected, would Boon join 
theIn. But, to say truth, their quiet household was little 
to his taste; he could be got to come to Walcote but once 
after his first eampaign; and then the young rogue spent 
Dlore than half his tÍ1ne in Loudon, not appearing at 
Court or in public under his own name and title, but fre- 
quenting plays, bagnios, and the very worst company, 
under the name of Captain Esmond <,vhereby his innocent 
kinsulan got Iuore than once into trouble); and so under 
various pretexts, and in pursuit of all sorts of pleasures, 
until he plunged into the la,vful one of marriage, Frank 
Castlewood had remained away from this country and was 
unknown, save amongst the gentlelnen of the arnlY, with 
whom he hat! served abroad. The fond heart of hi,; 
lllother was pained by this long absence. 'Twas all that 
IIenry Esmond could do to Boothe her natural mortifica- 
tion, and finrl excuses for his kinsman's levity. 
In the autumn of the year 1713, Lord CastIewood 
thought of returning hOlne. His first child had been a 
daughter; Clotilda was in the ,vay of gratifying his lord- 
ship with a second, and the pious youth thought that, by 
bringing his wife to his ancestral home, by prayers to St. 
Philip of Castlewood, and what not, heaven might be in- 
duced to bless him ,vith a son this tiIlle, for whose coming 
the expectant mamma was very anxious. 
The long-debated l)eace hall been proclaimed this year 
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at the end of March; and France was open to us. Just as 
Frank's poor mother had lnade all things ready for Lord 
Castlewood's reception, and was eagerly expecting her 
son, it ,vas by Colonel ESlnond's means that the kind lady 
was disappointed of her longing, and obliged to defer once 
more the darling hope of her heart. 
Esmond took horses to Castlewood. He had not seen 
its ancient grey towers and well-remelnbered woods for 
near]y fourteen years, and since he rode thence with my 
lord, to \v hOlll his mistress with her young children by her 
side .waved an adieu. What ages seelned to have passed 
since then, what years of action and passion, of care, love, 
hope, disaster! The children were grown up now, and had 
stories of their own. As for Esmond, he felt to be a hun- 
dred years old; his dear n1Ïstress only seemed unchanged; 
she looked and \velcomed him quite as of old. There was 
the fountain in the court babbling its fan1Ïliar Inusic, the 
old hall and its furniture, the carved chair my late lord 
used, the very flagon he drank from. Esmond's mistress 
knew he would like to sleep in the little room he used to 
occupy; 'twas made ready for hinl, and wall-flowers and 
sweet herbs set in the adjoining chamber, the chaplain's 
room. 
In tears of not unmanlr emotion, with prayers of submis- 
sion to the awful Dispenser of death and life, of good and 
evil fortune, Mr. Esmond passed a part of that first night at 
Castle\vood, lying awake for many hours as the clock kept 
tolling (in tones 80 well remembered), looking back, as all 
men will, that revisit their home of childhood, over the 
great gulf of tilne, and surveying himself on the distant 
bank yonder, a sad little nlelancholy boy ,vith his lord 
still alive-his dear n1Ïstress, a girl yet, her children 
sporting around her . Years ago, a boy on that very bed, 
when she had blessed him and called hÌ1n her knight, he 
had made a vow to be faithful and never deselt her dear 
service. Had he kept that fond boyish promise ? Yes, 
before h
aven; yes, praise be to God! His life had been 
hers; his biood, his fortune, his name, his ,vhole heart ever 
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since had been hers and her children's. All night long he 
was drealniug his boyhood over again, and waking fitfullJ'; 
he half fancied he heard Father Holt calling to him. frOIU 
the next chanlber, and that he was coming in and out from 
the mysterious window. 
Esmond rose up before the dawn, passed into the next 
roonl, where the air was heavy with the odour of the wall- 
flowers; looked into the brazier where the papers had been 
burnt, into the old presses where Holt's books and papers 
had been kept, and tried the spring and whether the ,vin- 
dow worked still. The spring had not been touched for 
years, but yielded at length, and the whole fabric of the 
window sank down. He lifted it and it relapsed into its 
frame; no one had ever passed thence since Holt used it 
sixteen years ago. 
Esmond renlelubered his poor lord saying, on the last 
day of his life, that Holt used to come in and out of the 
house like a ghost, and knew that the Father liked these 
mysteries, and practised such secret disguises, entrances 
and exits: this was the 'way the ghost came and went, his 
pupil had ahvays conjectured. Esmond closed the case- 
ment up again as the dawn was rising over Castlewood vil- 
lage; he could hear the clinking at the blacksmith's forge 
yonder among the trees, across the green, and past the 
river, on which a mist still lay sleeping. 
Next ESlnond openeà. that long cupboard over the wood- 
work of the mantelpiece, big enough to hold a man, and in 
which 
Ir. Holt used to keep sundry secret properties of 
his. The two swords he relnembered so well as a boy, lay 
actually there still, and ESlllond took thelll out and wiped 
them, with a strange curiosity of emotion. There were a 
bundle of papers here, too, which no doubt had been left at 
Holt's last visit to the place, in my Lord Viscount's life, 
that very day when the priest had been arrested and taken 
to Hexham Castle. ESlllond made free with these papers, 
and found treasonable matter of King William's reign, the 
names of Charnock and Perkins, Sir John Fen wick and 
Sir John }?rieud, Rookwood and Lodwick, Lords l\lont- 
T-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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gomery and Ailesbury, Clarendon and Yarmouth, that had 
all been engaged in plots against the usurper; a letter 
from the Duke of Berwick too, and one from the King at 
St. Germains, offering to confer upon his trusty and well- 
beloved Francis Viscount Castlewood the titles of Earl 
and 1vlarquis of Esmond, bestowed by patent royal, and in 
the fourth year of his reign, upon Thomas Viscount Cas- 
tlewood and the heirs-male of his body, in default of 
which issue the ranks and dignities were to pass to Fran- 
cis aforesaid. 
This was the paper, whereof my lord had spoken, which 
Holt showed him the very day he was arrested, and for an 
answer to which he would come back in a week's time. I 
put these papers hastily into the crypt whence I had taken 
them, being interrupted by a tapping of a light finger at 
the ring of the chamber-door: 'twas my kind mistress with 
her face full of love and welcome. She, too, had passed 
the night wakefully, no doubt; but neither asked the other 
how the hours had been spent. There are things we di- 
vine without speaking, and know though they happen out 
of our sight. 
his fond lady hath told me that she knew 
both days when I was wounded abroad. 'Vho shall say how 
far sympathy reaches, and how truly love can prophesy? 
"I looked into your room," was all she said; "the bed was 
vacant, the little old bed! I knew I should find you 
here." And tender and blushing faintly with a benedic- 
tion in her eyes, the gentle creature kissed him. 
They walked out, hand-in-hand, through the old court, 
and to the terrace-walk, where the grass was glistening 
with dew, and the birds in the green ,voods above were 
singing their delicious choruses under the blushing morn- 
ing sky. How well all things were remembered! The an- 
cient towers and gables of the hall darkling against the 
east, the purple shadows on the green slopes, the quaint 
devices and carvings of the dial, the forest-crowned 
heights, the fair yellow plain cheerful with crops and 
corn, the shining river rolling through it towards the pearly 
hills beyond; all these were before us, along with a thou- 
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sand beautiful memories of our youth, beautiful and sad, 
but as real and vivid in our minds as that fair and always. 
remembered scene our eyes beheld once more. We forget 
nothing. The memory sleeps, but wakens again; I often 
think how it shall be when, after the last sleep of death, 
the l'éveUlée shall arouse us for ever, and the past in one 
flash of self-consciousness rush back, like the soul re- 
vivified. 
The house would not be up for some hours yet, (it was 
July, and the dawn was only just awake,) and here Es. 
nlond opened himself to his mistress, of the business he 
had in hand, and ,vhat part Frank was to play in it. He 
knew he could confide anything to her, and that the fond 
soul would rather die than reveal it; and bidding her keep 
the secret fronl all, he laid it entirely before his mistress 
(always as staunch a little loyalist as any in the kingdom), 
and indeed was quite sure that any plan of his was secure 
of her applause and sYlnpathy. Never was such a glori- 
ous schenle to her partial mind, never such a devoted 
knight to execute it. An hour or two may have passed 
whilst they were having their colloquy. Beatrix came out 
to them just as their talk was over; her tall beautiful 
form robed in sable ('v hich she wore without oste1Ìtatioll 
ever since last year's catastrophe), sweeping over the green 
terrace, and casting its shadows before her across the grass. 
She made us one of her grand curtsies smiling, and 
called us "the young people." She was older, paler, aud 
more filajestic than in the year before; her mother seellled 
the younger of the two. She never once spoke of her grief, 
Lady Castlewood told Esmond, or alluded, save by a quiet 
word or two, to the death of her hopes. 
"'hen Beatrix callle back to Castlewood she took to vis. 
iting all the cottages and all the sick. She set up a school 
of children, and taught singing to some of them. We had 
a pair of beautiful old organs in CastIewood Church, on 
which she played adn1Írably, so that the music there be. 
caIne to be known in the country for many luiles round, 
and no doubt people came to see the fair organist as well 
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as to hear her. Parson Tusher and his wife were estab- 
lished at the vicarage, but his wife had brought him no 
children wherewith Tom might meet his enemies at the gate. 
Honest Tom took care not to have many such, his great 
shovel-hat was in his hand for everybody. He was profuse 
of bows and compliments. He behaved to Esmond as if the 
Colonel had been a Commander-in -Chief; he dined at the 
hall that day, being Sunday, and would not partake of 
pudding except under extreme pressure. He deplored my 
lord's perversion, but drank his lordship's health very de- 
voutly; and an hour before at church sent the Colonel to 
sleep, with a long, learned, and refreshing sermon. 
Esmond's visit home was but for two days; the business 
he had in hand calling him away and out of the country. 
Ere he went, he saw Beatrix but once alone, and then 
she summoned him. out of the long tapestry room, where 
he and his mistress were sitting, quite as in old times, into 
the adjoining chamber, that had been Viscountess Isabel's 
sleeping apartment, and where Esmond perfectly well re- 
membered seeing the old lady sitting up in the bed, in her 
night-rail, that morning when the troop of guard came to 
fetch her. The most beautiful woman in England lay in 
that bed now, whereof the great damask hangings were 
scarce faded since Esmond saw theln last. 
Here stood Beatrix in her black robes, holding a box in 
her hand; 'twas that which Esmond had given her before 
her marriage, stamped with a coronet which the disap- 
pointed girl was never to wear; and containing his aunt's 
legacy of diamonds. 
" Yon had best take these with you, Harry," says she; 
" I have no need of diamonds any more." There was not 
the least token of emotion in her quiet low voice. She 
held out the black shagreen-case with her fair arm, that 
did not shake in the least. Esmond saw she wore a black 
velvet bracelet on it, with my Lord Duke's picture in 
enamel; he had given it her but three days before he fell. 
Esmond said the stones were his no longer, and strove 
to turn off that proffered restoration with a laugh: "Of 
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what good," says he, "are they to me? The diaIllond loop 
to his hat did not set off Prince Eugene, and will not make 
my yellow face look any handsomer." 
" You will give them to your wife, cousin," says she. 
"l\Iy cousin, your wife has a lovely conlplexion and 
shape. " 
"Beatrix," Esmond burst out, the old fire flaming out as 
it would at tÌ1nes, "will your wear those trinkets at your 
marriage? You whispered once you did not know me: 
you know Ine better now: how I sought, what I have 
sighed for, for ten years, what foregone!" 
"A price for your constancy, my lord!" says she; 
"such a preux chevalier wants to be paid. Oh fie, 
cousin! " 
" Again," Esmond spoke out, "if I do something you 
have at heart; something worthy of me and you; some- 
thing that shall nlake lile a name with which to endow 
you; will you take it? There was a chance for llle once, 
you said; is it inlPossible to recall it? Never shake your 
head, but hear me; say you will hear me a year hence. If 
I come back to you and bring you fame, will that please 
you? If I do what you desire most-what he who is dead 
desired most-will that soften you?" 
"What is it, Henry?" says she, her face lighting up; 
"what mean you?" 
"Ask no questions," he said; "wait, and give l11e but 
time; if I bring back that you long for, that I have a 
thousand times heard you pray for, will you have no 1'e- 
,vard for him who has done you that service? Put away 
those trinkets, keep them: it shall not be at my marriage, 
it shall not be at yours; but if mall can do it, I swear a day 
shall corne when there shall Le a feast in your house, and 
you shall be proud to wear them. I say no mOl'e now;. 
put aside these words, and lock away yonder box until the 
day whcn I shall remind you of both. A.ll I pray of you 
now is, to wait and to relnelnber." 
" You are going out of the country," says Beatl'ix, ill 
some agitation. 
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" Yes, to-morrow," says Esmond. 
"To Lorraine, cousin?" says Beatrix, laying her hand 
on his arm; 'twas the hand on which she wore the Duke's 
bracelet. "Stay, Harry!" continued she, with a tone 
that had more despondency in it than she was accustomed 
to show. "Hear a last word. I do love you. I do ad- 
mire you-who .would not, that has known such love as 
YOUl'S has been for 11S all? But I think I have no heart; 
at least, I have never seen the man that 'could touch it; 
and, had I found him, I would have followed him in rags 
had he been a private soldier, or to sea, like one of those 
buccaneers you used to read to us about when we 'v ere 
children. I would do anything for such a man, bear any- 
thing for hÏ1n: but I never found one. You were ever too 
much of asIa ve to ,vin my heart; even my Lord Duke 
could not cOlllmanÇ. it. I had not been happy had I mar- 
l'ied him. I knew that three months after our engagement 
-and ,vas too vain to break it. Oh, Harry! I cried once 
or twice, not for him, but with tears of rage because I 
could not be sorry for him. I was frightened to find I 
was glad of his death; and were I joined to you, I should 
have the same sense of servitude, the same longing to es- 
cape. YV' e should both be unhappy, and you the most, who 
are jealous as the Duke was himself. I tried to love 
him; I tried, indeed I did: affected gladness when he 
caIne: submitted to hear when he was by me, and tried the 
wife's part I thought I was to play for the rest of my 
days. But half an hom' of that complaisance wearied 
me, and what would a lifetÍ111e be? lVly thoughts wel'e 
away when he was speaking; and I was thinking, Oh that 
this nian would drop my hand, and rise up from before 
my feet! I knew his great and noble qualities, greater 
and noblel' than mine a thousand times, as yours are, 
cousin, I tell you, a million and a million times bet- 
ter. But 'twas not for these I took him. I took him to 
have a great place in the ,vorld, and I lost it. I lost it, and 
do not deplore him-and I often thought, as I listened to 
his fond vows and ardent words, Oh, if I yield to this man, 
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and meet the other, I shall hate him and leave him! I am 
not good, Harry: my mother is gentle and good like an 
angel. I wonder how she should have had such a child. 
She is weak, but she would die l'ather than do a wrong; I 
am stronger than she, but I would do it out of defiance. I 
do not care for what the parsons tell me with theil'droning 
sermons: I used to see them at court as mean and as 
worthless as the meanest ,voman there. Oh, I am sick 
and weary of the ,vorld! I wait but for one thing, and 
when 'tis done, I will take Frank's religion and your poor 
mother's, and go into a nunnery, and end like her. Shall 
I wear the diamonds then? - they say the nnns ,veal' their 
best trinkets the day they take the veil. I will put them 
away as you bid me; farewell, cousin: mamma is pacing 
the next room, racking her little head to kno,v what we 
have been saying. She is jealous, all women are. I some- 
times think that is the only womanly quality I have." 
"Farewell. Farewell, brother." She gave him her 
cheek as a brotherly privilege. The cheek was as cold as 
marble. 
Esmond's mistress showed no signs of jealousy when he 
returned to the l'oom where she was. She had schooled 
herself so as to look quite inscrutably, when she had a 
mind. Amongst her other feminine qualities she had that 
of being a perfect dissemblel'. 
He l'id away from Castlewood to attempt the task he 
was bound on, and stand or fall by it; in truth his state 
of mind was such that he was eager for some outward ex- 
citement to counteract that gnawing malady which he was 
inwardly enduring. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


I TRAVEL TO FRANCE AND BRING HO
IE A POR. 
TRAIT OF RIGAUfi. 


l\'IR. ESMOND did not think fit to take leave at Court, or 
to inform all the world of Pall Mall and the coffee-houses, 
that he was about to quit England; and chose to depart in 
the most private manner possible. He procured a pass as 
for a Frenchman, through Doctor Atterbury, who did that 
business for him, getting the signature even from Lord 
Bolingbroke's office, without any personal application to 
the Secretary. Lockwood, his faithful servant, he took 
with him to Castlewood, and left behind there: giving out 
ere he left London that he himself was sick, and gone to 
Hampshire for country air, and so departed as silently as 
might be upon his business. 
As Frank Castlewood's aid was indispensable for l\Ir. 
Esmond's scheme, his first visit was to Bruxelles (pass- 
ing by way of Antwerp, where the Duke of Marlborough 
was in exile), and in the first-named place Harry found 
his dear young Benedict, the married man, who appeared 
to be rather out of humour with his matrimonial chain, 
and clogged with the obstinate embraces which Clotilda 
kept round his neck. Colonel Esmond ,vas not presented 
to her; but Monsieur Simon was, a gentleman of the 
Royal Cravat (Esmond bethought him of the regiment 
of his honest Irishman, whom he had seen that day 
after Malplaquet, when he first set eyes on the young 
King); and 
ronsieur Sinlon was introduced to the Vis- 
countess Castlewood, née Comptesse Wertheim; to the 
numerous counts, the Lady Clotilda's tall brothers; to 
her father the chamberlain; and to the lady his wife, 
Frank's mother-in-law, a tall and luajestic person of large 
proportions, such as became the mother of such a cOlnpany 
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of grenadiers as her warlike sons formed. The whole race 
were at free quarters in the little castle nigh to Bruxelles 
which Fl'ank had taken; rode his horses; drank his wine; 
and lived easily at the poor lad's charges. 
Ir. Esmond 
had always maintained a perfect fluency in the French, 
which was his mother tongue; and if this family (that 
spoke French with the twang which the Flemings use) 
discovered any inaccuracy in 
Ir. Silllon's pronunciation, 
'twas to be attributed to the latter's long residence in Eng- 
land, where he had married and remained ever since he 
was taken prisoner at Blenheim. His story was perfectly 
pat; there ,vere none there to doubt it save honest Frank, 
and he was charmed ,vith his kinsman's scheme, when he 
became acquainted with it; and, in truth, always admired 
Colonel ESlnond with an affectionate fidelity, and thought 
his cousin the wisest and best of all cousins and men. 
Frank entered heart and soul into the plan, and liked it 
the better as it was to take him to Paris, out of reach of 
his bI'others, his father, and his mother-in-law, whose at- 
tentions rathel' fatigued him. 
Castlewood, I have said, was born in the same year as 
the Prince of \Vales; had not a little of the Prince's air, 
heigh t, and figure; and, especially since he had seen the 
Chevalier de St. George on the occasion before-named, 
took no small pride in his resemblance to a person so illns- 
tI'ious; which likeness he increased by all llleans in his 
power, wearing fair brown periwigs, such as the Prince 
wore, and ribbons, and so forth, of the Chevalier's colour. 
This resemblance ,vas, in truth, the circumstance on 
which 
Ir. Esmond's scheme ,vas founded; and having se- 
cure.d Frank's secrecy and enthusiasm, he left him to con- 
tinue his jOUTIley, and see the other personages on whom 
its success depended. The place whither l\Ir. SÏ1non next 
travelled was Bar, in Lorraine, where that merchant ar- 
rived with a consignment of broadcloths, valuable laces 
from 
Ialines, and letters for his correspondent there. 
Would you know how a prince, heroic from misfortlmes, 
and descended from a line of kings, ,vhose race seenled to 
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be doolned like the Atl'idæ of old-would you know how 
he was elnployed, when the envoy who came to hilll 
through danger and difficulty beheld him for the first 
time? The young king, in a flannel jacket, was at tennis 
with the gentlemen of his suite, crying out after the balls, 
-and swearing like the meanest of his subjects. The next 
tinle 
fr. Esmond saw hiIn, 'twas when ]\{onsieur Simon 
took a packet of laces to Miss Oglethorpe: the Prince's 
antechamber in those days, at which ignoble door men were 
forced to knock for admission to his Majesty. The adnlÌs- 
sion was given, the envoy found the l{ing and the mis- 
tress together; the pair were at cards and his Majesty was 
in liquor. He cared more for three honours than three 
kingdoms; and a half-dozen glasses of ratafia Inade hint 
forget all his woes and his losses, his father's cro,vn, and 
his grandfather's head. 
Mr. Esmond did not open himself to the Prince then. 
His Majesty was scarce in a condition to hear hun; and he 
doubted whether a King who drank so much could keep a 
secret in his fuddled head; or ,vhether a hand that shook 
so, was strong enough to grasp at a crown. Ho'wever, at 
last, and after taking counsel with the Prince's advisers, 
amongst whom were nlany gentlemen, honest and faithful, 
Esmond's plan was laid before the King, and her actual 
}Iajesty Queen Oglethorpe, in council. The Prince liked 
the scheme well enough; , twas easy and daring, and 
suited to his reckless gaiety and lively youthful spirit. In 
the morning after he had slept his wine off, he was very 
gay, lively, and agreeable. His Inanner had an extreme 
charm of archness, and a kind silllplicity; and, to do her 
justice, her Oglethorpean l\tIajesty was kind, acute, reso- 
lute, and of good counsel; she gave the Prince llUlCh good 
advice that he was too weak to follow, and loved him with 
a fidelity which he returned with an ingratitude quite 
Royal. 
Having his own forebodings regarding his schenle should 
it ever be fulfilled, and his usual sceptic doubts as to the 
benefit which might accrue to the country by bringing a 
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tipsy young monarch back to it, Colonel Esmond had his 
audience of leave, and quiet 
Ionsieur Simon took his de- 
parture. At any rate the youth at Bar was as good as the 
older Pretender at Hanover; if the worst came to the 
worst, the Englishman could be dealt with as easy as the 
German. Monsieur Simon trotted on that long journey 
from Nancy to Paris, and saw that famous town, stealthily 
and like aspy, as in truth he was; and where, sure, more 
magnificence and more misery is heaped together, more 
rags and lace, more filth and gilding, than in any city in 
this world. Here he was put in communication with the 
King's best friend, his half brother, the famous Duke of 
:Berwick; Esmond recognized him. as the stranger who had 
visited Castlewood now near twenty years ago. His Grace 
opened to him when he found that 
Ir. Esmond was one 
of 'V ebb's brave regiment, that had once been his Grace's 
own. He was the sword and buckler indeed of the Stuart 
cause: there was no stain on his shield except the bar 
across it, which }'larlborough's sister left him. Had Ber- 
wick been his father's heir , James the Third had assuredly 
sat on the English throne. He could dare, endure, strike, 
speak, be silent. The fire and genius, perhaps, he had not 
(that were given to baser men), but except these he had 
some of the best qualities of a leader. His Grace knew 
Esmond's father and history; and hinted at the latter in 
such a way as made the Colonel to think he was aware of 
the particulars of that story. But Esmon'd did not choose 
to enter on it, nor did the Duke press him. Mr. ESIllOlld 
said, "No doubt he should come by his name if ever 
greater people came by theirs." 
 "- 
"\Vhat confirmed Esmond in his notion that the Duke of 
Berwick knew of his case was, that when the Colonel went 
to pay his duty at St. Gerlnains, her }.{ajesty once ad- 
dressed him by the title of Marquis. He took the Queen 
the dutiful remembrance of her goddangh ter, and the lady 
,vholn, in the days of her prosperity, her l\Iajesty had be- 
friendecl. The Queen remembered Rachel ESlllOlld per- 
fectly well, had heard of my Lord Castlewood's conver- 
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sion, and was much edified by that act of heaven in his 
favour. She knew that others of that family had been of 
the only true church too: "Your father and your mother, 
M. le :Marquis," her 1\lajesty said (that was the only 
time she used the phrase). 1\1:onsieur Simon bowed very 
low, and said he had found other parents than his own, 
who had taught him differently; but these had only one 
king: on which her 1\lajesty was l)leased to give him a 
medal blessed by the Pope, which had been found very 
efficacious in cases similar to his own, and to promise she 
would offer up prayers for his conversion and that of the 
îamily: which no doubt this pious lady did, though up to the 
present moment, and after twenty-seven years, Colonel 
Esmond is bound to say that neither the medal nor the 
prayers have had the slightest known effect upon his relig- 
ious convictions. 
As for the splendours of Versailles, Monsieur Simon, 
the merchant, only beheld them as a humble and distant 
spectator, seeing the old ICing but once, when he went to 
feed his carps; and asking for no presentation at his 
Majesty's Court. 
By this time my Lord Viscount Castlewood was got to 
Paris, where, as the London prints presently announced, 
her ladyship was brought to bed of a son and heir. For 
a long while afterwards she was in a delicate state of 
health, and ordered by the physicians not to travel; other- 
wise 'twas well known that the 'Tiscount Castle wood pro- 
posed returning to England, and taking up his residence at 
his own seat. 
Whilst he remained at Paris, my Lord Castlewood had 
his picture done by the famous French painter, Monsieur 
Rigaud, a present for his lllother in London; and this 
piece Monsieur Simon took back with him when he re- 
turned to that city, which he reached about May, in the 
year 1114, very soon after which tinle my Lady Castle- 
wood and her daughter and their kinslnan, Colonel Es- 
mond, who had been at Castlewood all this tilne, likewise 
returned to Londonj her ladyship occupying her house a1i 
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Kensington, 1\11'. Esmond returning to his lodgings at 
Knightsbridge, nearer the town, and once more making 
his appearance at all public places, his health greatly im- 
proved by his long stay in the country. 
The portrait of my lord, in a handsome gilt frame, was 
hung up in the place of honour in her ladyship's drawing- 
room. His lordship was represented in his scarlet uni- 
foriu of Captain of the Guard, with a light brown peri- 
wig, a cuirass under his coat, a blue ribbon, and a fall of 
Bruxelles lace. 1\Iany of her ladyship's friends admired 
the piece beyond measure, and flocked to see it; Bishop 
Atterbury, Mr. Lesly, good old 1\11'. Collier, aud others 
amongst the clergy, were delighted with the performance, 
and many among the first quality examined and praised it; 
only I must own that Doctor Tusher happening to come 
up to London, and seeing the picture, (it ,vas ordinarily 
covered by a curtain, but on this day Miss Beatrix hap- 
pened to be looking at it when the Doctor arrived,) the 
Vicar of Castlewood vowed he could not see. any resem- 
blance in the piece to his old pupil, except, perhaps, a little 
about the chin and the periwig; but we all of us convinced 
him that he had not seen Frank for five years or III ore ; that 
he knew no more about the Fine Arts than a plough -boy, and 
that he must be mistaken; aud ,ve sent him home assured 
that the piece was an excellent likeness. As for my Lord 
Bolingbroke, who honoured her ladyship with a visit occa- 
sionally, when Colonel Esmond showed him the picture he 
burst out laughing, and asked what devilry he was en- 
gaged on ?Eslllond owned siulply that the portrait was 
not that of Viscount Castlewood; besought the Secretary 
on his honour to keep the secret; said that the ladies of 
the house were enthusiastic J acobites, as was well known; 
and confessed that the picture was that of the Chevalier St. 
George. 
The truth is, that Mr. Simon, waiting upon Lord Castle- 
wood one day at 1\Ionsieur Rigaud's, whilst his lordship 
was sitting for his picture, affected to be much struck with 
a piece representing the Chevalier, whereof the head only 
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was finished, and purchased it of the painter for a hundred 
crowns. It had been intended, the artist said, for Miss 
Oglethorpe, the Prince's mistress, but that young lady 
quitting Paris, had left the work on the artist's hands; 
and taking this piece home, when my lord's portrait ar- 
rived, Colonel Esmond, alias Monsieur Simon, had copied 
the uniform and other accessories from my lord's picture 
to fill up Rigaud's incomplete canvas: the Colonel all his 
life having been a practitioner of painting, and especially 
\followed it during his long residence in the cities of Flan- 
ders, among the masterpieces of Vandyck and Rubens. 
1\ly grandson hath the piece, such as it is, in Virginia 
now. 
, At the commencement of the month of June, }Iiss 
Beatrix Esmond and my Lady Viscountess, her mother, 
arrived from Castlewood; the former to resume her ser- 
vices at Court, w:bich had been interrupted by the fatal 
catastrophe of Duke Hamilton's death. She once more took 
her place, then, in her l\'fajesty's suite and at the Maids' 
table, being al ways a favourite with Mrs. Masham, the 
Queen's chief W0111an, partly pel'haps on account of their 
bitterness against the Duchess of Marlborough, whom 
Miss Beatrix loved no better than her rival did. The gen- 
tlemen about the Court, my Lord Bolingbroke amongst 
others, owned that the young lady had come back hand- 
somer than ever, and that the serious and tragic air which 
her face now involuntarily wore became her better than her 
former smiles and archness. 
All the old domestics at the little house of Kensington 
Square were changed; the old steward that had served the 
family any time these five-and-twenty years, since the 
birth of the children of the house, was despatched into the 
kingdom of Ireland to see Jo.y lord's estate there: the 
housekeeper, who had been my lady's woman time out of 
mind, and the attendant of the young children, was sent 
away grumbling to \Valcote, to see to the new painting and 
preparing of that house, which my Lady Dowager intended 
to occupy for the future, giving up Castlewood to her 
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daughter-in-law that might he expected daily from France. 
.Another servant the 'Viscountess had was dismissed too- 
with a gratuity-on the pretext that.her ladyship's train of 
domestics must be diminished; so, finally, there was not 
left in the household a single person who had belonged to 
it during the time my young Lord Castlewood was yet at 
home. 
For the plan ,vhich Colonel Esmond had in view, and 
the stroke he intended, 'twas necessary that the very 
smallest number of persons should be put in possession of 
his secret. It scarce ,vas known except to three or four 
out of his fanlily, and it was kept to a wonder. 
On the 10th of June, 1714, there came by 1\11'. Prior's 
Inessenger from Paris a letter from lllY Lord Viscount 
Castlewood to his lllother, saying that he had been foolisll 
ill regard of 'money matters, that he was ashalned to own 
he had lost at play, and by other extravagances; and that 
instead of having great entertaÏ1ul1ents as he had hoped at 
Castlewood this year, he nlust live as quiet as he could, 
and make every effort to be saving. So far every word of 
poor Frank's letter was true, nor was there a doubt that 
he and his tall brothers-in-law had spent a great deal more 
than they ought, and engaged the revenues of the Castle- 
wood property, which the fond mother had husbanded and 
improved so carefully during the time of her guardianshp. 
His "Clotilda," Castlewood went on to say, "was 
still delicate, and the physicians thought her lying-in had 
best take place at Paris. He should come without her 
ladyship, and be at his luother's house about the 17th or 
18th day of June, proposing to take horse froIll Paris illl- 
mediately, and bringing but a single servant ,vith hiIn; 
and he requested that the lawyers of Gray's Inn might be 
invited to llleet him with their account, and the land-stew. 
ard come from Castlewood with his, so that he 111Ïght settle 
with thenl speedily, raise a sum of money whereof he 
stood in need, and he back to his viscountess by the tÎ1ne 
of her lying-in." Then his lordship gave some of the news 
of the town, sent his remembrance to kinsfolk, and so the 
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letter ended. 'Twas put in the common post, and no 
doubt the French police and the English there had a copy 
of it, to which they were exceeding welcome. 
Two days after another letter was despatched by the 
public post of France, in the same open way, and this, 
after giving news of the fashion at Court there, ended by 
the follo,ving sentences, in which, but for those that had 
the key, 'twould be difficult for any luan to find any secret 
lurked at all:- 


H (The King wj}l take) medicine on Thursday. His 
Majesty is better than he hath been of late, though incom- 
moded by indigestion from his too great appetite. 
Ia- 
dame Maintenon continues well. They have performed a 
play of Mons. Racine at St. Cyr. The Duke of Shrews- 
bury and }'Ir. Prior, our envoy, and all the English 
nobility here were present at it. (The Viscount Castle- 
wood's passports) were refused to him, , twas said; his 
lordship being sued by a goldsmith for Vaisselle IJlate, and 
a pearl necklace supplied to Mademoiselle Mernel of the 
French Comedy. 'Tis a pity such news should get abroad 
(and travel to England) about our young nobility here. 
Mademoiselle 
Ieruel has been sent to the Fort l'Evesque; 
they say she has ordered not only plate, but furniture, 
and a chariot and horses (under that lord's name), of 
which extravagance his unfortunate Viscountess knows 
nothing. 
" (His Majesty will be) eighty-two years of age on his 
next birthday. The Court prepares to celebrate it with a 
great feast. 1\11'. Prior is in a sad way about their refus- 
ing at home to send him his plate. An here admired my 
Lord Viscount's portrait, and said it was a masterpiece 
of Rigaud. Have you seen it? It is (at the Lady Castle- 
wood's house in Kensington Square). I think DO English 
painter could produce such a piece. 
" Our poor friend the Abbé hath been at the Bastile, but 
is now transported to the Conciergerie (where his friends 
may visit him. They are to ask for) a remission of his 
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sentence soon. Let us hope the poor rogue will have re- 
pented in prison. 
"(The Lord Castle wood ) has had the <:\ffair of the plate 
made up, and departs for Eng-land. 
"Is not this a dull letter? I have a cursed headache, 
with drinking with 1\lat and some more over-night, and 
tipsy or sober am "Thine ever--." 


All this letter, save some dozen of words which I have 
put above between brackets, was mere idle talk, though the 
substance of the letter was as important as any letter well 
could be. It told those that had the key, that TIle I(íllfl 
will take the TTlscount Ca.stlewood's lJaSSp01'ts and tl'auel to 
England under tltat lord's narne. His lI-IaJesty will úe at 
tlie Lady Castlewood's hOllse in Kensington Square, 'l"hel'e 
Ids friends '/1
ay visit !tim,; they are to ask for the Lord 
Castlewood. This note may have passed under Mr. 
Prior's eyes, and those of our new allies the French, and 
taught them nothing; though it explains sufficiently to per- 
sons in London what the ev",nt was which was aùout to 
happen, as 'twill show those ,vho read my Inemoirs a hun- 
dred years hence, what was thr..t elrand on which Colonel 
ESlllOlld of late had been busy. Silently and swiftly to do 
that about which others were conspiring, and thousands of 
J acobites all over the country clumsily caballing; alone to 
effect that which the leaders here were only talking about; 
to bring the Prince of Wales into the country openly in 
the face of all, under Bolingbroke's very eyes, th
 walls 
placarded with the proclamation signed with the Secre- 
tary's name, and offering five hundred pounds reward for 
his apprehension: this was a stroke, {he playing and win- 
ning of which lllight well give any adventurous spirit 
pleasure: the loss of the stake might involve a heavy pen- 
alty, but all our family were eager to risk that for the 
glorious chance of winning the game. 
Nor should it be called a galue, save perhaps with the 
('hief player, who was not more or less sceptical than nlost 
IHlblic mf'U with whom he had acquaintance iu that age. 
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(Is there ever a public man in England that altogether 
believes in his party? Is there one, however doubtful, 
that will not fight. for it?) Young Frank was ready to 
fight without much thinking, he was a Jacobite as his 
father before him was; all the Esmonds were Royalists. 
Give him but the word, he would cry, "God save King 
James!" before the palace guard, or at the Maypole in the 
Strand; and with respect to the ,vomen, as is usual with 
them, 'twas not a question of party but of faith; their be- 
lief was a passion; either Esmond's mistress or her daugh- 
ter would have died for it cheerfully. I have laughed 
often, talking of King William's reign, and said I thought 
Lady Castlewood was disappointed the King did not perse- 
cute the family more; and those who know the nature of 
WOlnen may fancy for themselves, what needs not here be 
,vritten down, the rapture with which these neophytes re- 
ceived the mystery when made known to them; the eager- 
ness with which they looked forward to its completion; 
the reverence which they paid the minister who initiated 
them into that secret Truth, now known only to a few, 
but presently to reign oyer the world. Sure there is 110 
bound to the trustingness of women. Look at Arria wor- 
shipping the drunken clodpate of a husband who beats her; 
look at Cornelia treasuring as a jewel in her maternal heart 
the oaf her son; I have known a woman preach Jesuit's 
bark, and afterwards Dr. Berkeley's tar-water, as though 
to swallow them were a divine decree, and to refuse them 
no better than blasphemy. 
On his return fronl France Colonel Esmond put himself 
at the head of this little knot of fond conspirators. No 
death or torture he knew would frighten them out of 
their constancy. When he detailed his plan for bringing 
the King back, his elder mistress thought that that 
Restoration was to be attributed under heaven to the Cas- 
tlewood family and to its chief, and she worshipped and 
loved Esmond, if that could be, more than ever she had 
done. She doubted not for one moment of the success of 
his scheme, to mistrust which would have seemed impi- 
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QUS in her eyes. And as for Beatrix, when she became ac- 
quainted with the plan, and joined it, as she did with all 
her heart, she gave Esmond one of her searching bright 
looks. " Ah, Harry," says she, "why were you not the 
head of our house? You are the only one fit to raise it; 
why do you give that silly boy the name and the honour? 
But 'tis so in the world; those get the prize that don't de- 
serve or care for it. I wish I could give you YO'll?" silly 
prize, cousin, but I can't; I have tried, and I can't." And 
she went away, shaking her head mournfully, but always, 
it seemed to Esmond, that ber liking and respect for him 
was greatly increased, since she knew what capability he 
had both to act and bear; to do and to forego. 
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CHAP TE R IX. 


THE ORIGINAL OF THE PORTRAIT CO:\IES TO ENG- 
LAND. 


'TWAS announced in the family that my Lord Castle- 
wood would arrive, having a confidential French gentleman 
in his suite, who acted as secretary to his lordship, and 
who being a Papist, and a foreigner of a good family, 
though now in rather a menial place, would have his meals 
served in his chamber, and not with the dOlnestics of the 
house. The Viscountess gave up her bed-chamber contigu- 
ous to her daughter's, and having a large convenient closet 
attached to it, in which a bed was put up, ostensibly for 
l\Ionsieur Baptiste, the Frenchman; though, 'tis needless 
to say, when the doors of the apartnlents were locked, and 
the two guests retired within it, the young Viscount be- 
cJ.me the servant of the illustrious Prince whom he enter" 
tallied, and gave up gladly the more convenient and airy 
chamber and bed to his master. l\{adaul Beatrix also re- 
tired to the upper region, her chamber being converted into 
a sitting-room for my lord. The better to carry the deceit, 
Beatrix. affected to grumble before the servants, and to be 
jealous that she was turned out of her chamber to make 
way for my lord. 
No small preparations were made, you may be sure, and 
no slight tremor of expectation caused the hearts of the 
gentle ladies of Castle wood to flutter, before the arrival 
of the personages who ,vere about to honour their house. J 
The chamber was ornamented with flowers; the bed cov- 
ered with the very finest of linen; the two ladies insisting 
on making it themselves, and kneeling down at the bedside 
and kissing the sheets out of respect for the web that ,vas 
to hold the sacred person of a King. The toilet was of 
silver and crystal; there was a copy of "Eikon Basiliké" 
laid on the writing-table; a portrait of the martyred King 
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hung always over the mantel, having a sword of my poor 
Lord Castlewood underneath it, and a little picture or em- 
blem which the widow loved always to have before her 
eyes on waking, and in which the hair of her lord and her 
two children was worked together. Her books of private 
devotions, as they were all of the English Church, she 
carried away with her to the upper apartment, which she 
destined for herself. The ladies showed )Ir. Esmond, 
when they were completed, the fond preparations they had 
nlade. 'Twas then Beatrix knelt down and kissed the 
linen sheets. As for her mother, Lady Castlewood made 
a curtsey at the door, as she would have done to the altar 
on entering a church, and owned that she considered the 
chamber in a manner sacred. 
The company in the servants' hall never for a moment 
su pposed that these prepal'ations were made for any other 
person than the YOlmg viscoun t, the lord of the house, 
'whom his fond Inother had been for so many years without 
seeing. Both ladies were perfect housewives, having the 
greatest skill in the making of confections, scented watel's, 
&c. , and keeping a notable superintendence over the 
kitchen. Calves enough were killed to feed an army of 
prodigal sons, Esmond thought, and laughed when he came 
to wait on the ladies, on the day when the guests were to 
arrive, to find two pairs of the finest and roundest arms to 
be seen in England (lllY Lady Castlewood was remarkable 
for this beauty of her person), covered with flour above 
the elbows, and preparing paste, and turning rolling-pins 
in the houskeeper's closet. The guest would not arrive 
till suppel'-tinle, and my lord ,vouId prefer having that 
meal in his own chaulber. You may be sure the brightest 
plate of the house was laid out there, and can understand 
1vhy it was that the ladies insisted that they alone would 
wait upon the young chief of the family. 
Taking horse, Colonel Esmond rode rapidly to Rochester, 
and there awaited the King in that vel'y town 'v here his 
father had last set his foot Oll the English shore. A room 
had been provided at an inn there for my Lord Castlewood 
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and his servant; and Colonel Esmond timed his ride so 
well that he had scarce been half an hour in the place, and 
was looking over the balcony into the yard of the inn, 
when two travellers rode in at the inn gate, and the 
Colonel running down, the next moment embraced his dear 
young lord. 
My lord's companion, acting the part of a domestic, dis- 
mounted, and was for holding the viscount's stirrup; but 
Colonel Esmond, calling to his own man, who was in the 
court, bade him take the horses and settle with the lad 
who had ridden the post along with the two travellers, cry- 
ing out in a cavalier tone in the French language to my 
lord's companion, and affecting to grumble that my lord's 
fellow was a Frenchman, and did not know the money or 
habits of the country :-" My nlan will see to the horses, 
Baptiste," says Colonel Esmond: "do you understand 
English? " " Very leetle?" "So, follow my lord and 
wait upon him at dinner in his own room." The landlord 
and his people came up presently bearing the dishes; 'twas 
well they made a noise and stir in the gallery, or they 
might have found Colonel Esmond on his knee before Lord 
Castlewood's servant, welcoming his Majesty to his king- 
dom, and kissing the hand of the King. We told the 
landlord that the Frenchman would wait on his master; 
and Esmond's luan was ordered to keep sentry in the gal- 
lery without the door. The Prince dined with a good ap- 
petite, laughing and talking very gaily, and condescend- 
ingly bidding his two companions to sit with him at table. 
He was in better spirits than poor Frank Castlewood, who 
Esmond thought might be wobegone on account of parting 
with his divine Clotilda; but the Prince wishing to take 
a short siesta after dinner, and retiring to an inner cham- 
ber where there was a bed, the cause of poor Frank's dis- 
comfiture came out; and bursting into tears, with many 
expressions of fondness, friendship, and humiliation, the 
faithful lad gave his kinsman to understand that he now 
knew all the truth, and the sacrifices which Colonel Es- 
mond had made for him. 
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Seeing no good in acquainting poor Frank with that 
secret, l\'Ir. Esmond had entreated his mistress also not to 
reveal it to her SOIl. The Prince had told the poor lad all 
as they were riding from Dover: "I had as lief he had 
shot me, cousin," Frank said: "I knew yon were the 
best, and the bravest, and the kindest of all men" (so the 
enthusiastic young fellow went on); "but I never thought 
I owed you ,vhat I do, and can scarce bear the ,veight of 
the obligation." 
"I stand in the place of your father," says 
Ir. Esmond, 
kindly, "and sure a father Inay dispossess himself in fa- 
vour of his son. I abdicate the t,vopenny crown, and in- 
vest you with the kingdom of Brentford; don't be a fool 
and cry; you make a much taller and handsomer viscount 
than ever I could." But the fond boy, with oaths and 
protestations, laughter and incoherent outbreaks of pas- 
sionate emotion, could not be got, for some little time, to 
put up with Esmond's raillery; ,vanted to kneel down to 
him, and kissed his hand; asked him and implored him to 
order something, to bid Castlewood give his own life or 
take somebody else's; anything, so that he might show 
his gratitude for the generosity Esmond showed him. 
"The K-, he laughed," Frank said, pointing to the 
door where the sleeper was, and speaking in a lo'v tone. 
"1 don't think he should have laughed as he told me the 
story. As we rode along from Dover, talking in Frencb, 
he spoke about you, and your con1Ïn g to him at Bar; he 
called you' Ie grand sél'ieux,' Don Bellianis of Greece, and 
I don't kno,v what naines; mimicking your lnanner" (here 
Castlewood laughed himself)-" and he did it very well. 
He seems to sneer at everything. He is not like a king: 
somehow, Harry, I fancy you are like a king. He does not 
seem to think what a stake we are all playing. He would 
have stopped at Canterbury to run after a barmaid there, 
had I not implored him to come on. He hath a house at 
Chaillot, where he used to go and bury himself for weeks 
away from the Queen, and ,vith all sorts of bad company," 
says Frank, with a demure look; "you nlay smile, but I 
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am not the wild fello,v I was: no, no, I have been taught 
better," says Castle wood devoutly, making a sign on his 
breast. 
"Thou art my dear brave boy," says Colonel Esmond, 
toucb.ed at the young fellow's simplicity, "and there will 
be a noble gentleman at Castlewood so long as my Frank is 
there. " 
The impetuous young lad was for going down on his 
knees again, with another explosion of gratitude, but that 
we heard the voice from the next cham bel' of the august 
sleeper, just waking, calling out :-" Eh, La-Fleur, un 
verre d' eau! " His Majesty came out yawning :-" A 
pest," says he, "upon your English ale, 'tis so strong that, 
'1na foi, it hath turned IllY head." 
The effect of the ale was like a spur upon our horses, 
and we rode very quickly to London, reaching Kensington 
at nightfall. 1\11'. Esmond's servant was left behind at 
Rochester, to take care of the tired horses, whilst ,ve had 
fresh beasts provided along the road. And galloping by 
the Princ"e's side the Colonel explained to the Prince of 
Wales what his movements had been; who the friends 
were that knew of the expedition; whom, as ESlllond con- 
ceived, the Prince should trust; entl'eating hhn, above all, 
to maintain the very closest secrecy until the time should 
come when his Royal Highness should appear. The town 
s'warmed with friends of the Prince's cause; there were 
scores of correspondents with St. Gernlains; J acobites 
known and secret; great in station and hlunble; about the 
Court and the Queen; in the Parliament, Church, and 
among the merchants in the City. The Prince had friends 
numberless in the army, in the Pri vy Council, and the 
Officers of State. The great object, as it seemed, to the 
small band of persons who had concerted that bold stroke, 
who had brought the Qlleell's brother into his native coun- 
try, was, that his visit should remain unknown till the 
proper time caIne, when his presence should surprise 
friends and enemies alike; and the latter should be found 
so unprepared and disunited, that they should not find 
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tune to attack him. We feared more from his friends than 
from his enemies. The lies and tittle-tattle sent over to 
St. Germains by the Jacobite agents about London, had 
done an incalculable mischief to his cause, and wofully mis- 
guided him, and it was from these especially, that the per- 
sons engaged in the present venture were anxious to defend 
the chief actor in it. * 
The party reached London by nightfall, leaving their 
horses at the Posting-House over against 'V estmillster, and 
Leing ferried over the water, where Lady Esmond's coach 
.was already in waiting. In another hour \ve were all 
landed at Kensington, and the mistress of the house had 
that satisfaction which her heart had yearned after for 
many years, once more to embrace her son, who, on his 
side, with all his waywardness, ever retained a most ten- 
der affection for his IJarent. 
. She did not refrain from this expression of her feeling, 
though the domestics were by, and IllY Lord Castlewood's 
attendant stood in the hall. Esmond had to whisper to 
him in French to take his hat off. l\Ionsieur Baptiste was 
constantly neglecting his part with an inconceivable levity: 
Inore than once on the ride to London, little observations of 
the stranger, light remarks, and words betokening the 
greatest ignorance of the country the Prince caIne to go,.- 
ern, had hurt the susceptibility of the two gentlemen 
fonning his escort; nor could either help o,vning in his 
secret mind that they would have had his behaviour other- 
wise, and that the laughter and the lightness, not to say 
licence, \vhich characterized his talk, scarce befitted Huch a 
great Prince, and such a solemn occasion. Not but that 
he could act at proper tÏ1ues \vith spirit and dignity. He 
had'behaved, as we all knew, in a very courageous manner 


* The managers were the Bishop, who cannot be hurt by having 
his name mentiOllf'd, a. very active and loyal Nonconformist Divine', 
a lady in the highest favour at Court, with whom Bcatrix Esmond 
had communication, and two noblemen of the greatest rank, and & 
member of the House of Commons, who was implicated in more 
transactions tl1an onc in bchalf of the Stu81't familr. 
V-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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on the field. ESlnond had seen a copy of the letter the 
Prince had writ with his own hand when urged by his 
friends in England to abjure his religion, and admired that 
Inanly and magnanimous reply by which he refused to 
yield to the temptation. Monsieur Baptiste took off his 
hat, blushing at the hint Colonel Esmond ventured to give 
him, and said :-" Tenez, elle est jolie, la petite mère. 
Foi de Chevalier, elle est charmante; mais l'autre, qui est 
cette nymphe, cet astre qui brille, cette Diane qui descend 
sur nous?" And he started back, and pushed forward, 
as Beatrix was descending the stair. She was in colours 
for the first time at her own house; she wore the d.ia- 
monds Esmond gave her; it had been agreed between 
them, that she should wear these brilliants on the day 
when the King should enter the house, and a Queen she 
looked, radiant in charms, and magnificent and imperial in 
beauty. . 
Castlewood himself was startled by that beauty and 
splen dour; he stepped back and gazed at his sister . as 
though he had not been awal'e before (nor was he very 
likely) how perfectly lovely she ,vas, and I thought 
blushed as he elnbraced her. The Prince could not keep 
his eyes off her; he quite forgot his menial part, though 
he had been schooled to it, and a little light portmanteau 
prepared expressly that he should carry it. He pressed 
forward before my Lord Viscount. 'Twas lucky the ser- 
vants' eyes were busy in other directions, or they must 
have seen this was no servant, or at least a very insolent 
and rude one. 
Again Colonel Esmond was obliged to cry out, "Bap- 
tiste," in a loud imperious voice, "have a care to the 
valise!" at which hint the wilful young man ground his 
teeth together with something very 1ike a Cllrse bet,veen 
them, and then gave a brief look of anything but pleasure 
to his Mentor. Being reminded, however, he shouldered 
the little portmanteau, and carried it up the stair, Esmond 
preceding him, and a servant with lighted tapers. He flung 
down his burden sulkily in the bed-chambel' :-" A Prince 
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that will wear a crown must wear a mask," says Mr. Es- 
mond in French. 
"Ah peste! I see how it is," says Monsieur Baptiste, 
continuing the talk in French. "The Great Serious is 
seriously "-" alarmed for Monsieur Baptiste," broke in the 
Colonel. Esmond neither liked the tone with which the 
Prince spoke of the ladies, nor the eyes with which he 
regarded them. 
The bed-ch3.1nber and the two rooms adjoining it, the 
closet and the apartment which was to be called my lord's 
parlour, were already lighted and a,vaiting their occupier; 
and the collation laid for my lord's supper. Lord Castle- 
wood and his mother and sister came up the stair a minute 
afterwards, and, so soon as the domestics had quitted the 
apartment, Castle wood and Esmond uncovered, and the 
two ladies went down on their knees before the Prince, 
who graciously gave a hand to each. He looked his part 
of Prince much more naturally than that of servant, which 
he had just been trying, and raised them both ,vith a great 
deal of nobility, as well as kindness ill his air. "Madam," 
says he, "my mother will thank your ladyship for your 
hospitality to her son; for you, madam," turning to 
Beatrix, "I cannot bear to see 80 much beauty in such a 
posture. You will betray Monsieur Baptiste if you kneel 
to him; sure 'tis his place rather to kneel to you." 
A light shone out of her eyes; a gleanl bright enough to 
kindle passion in any breast. There were times ,vhen this 
creature ,vas so handsome, that she seemed, as it were, like 
Venus revealing herself a goddess in a flash of brightness. 
She appeared so now; radiant, and with eyes bright 'with 
a wonderfullustl'e. A pang, as of rage and jealousy, shot 
through Esmond's heart, as he caught the look she gave 
the Prince; and he clenched his hand in ,roluntarily, and 
looked across to Castlewood, whose e
Tes answered his a larm- 
signal, and were also on the alert. The Prin{\c gave his 
subjects an audience of a few minutes, and then the two 
ladies and Colonel Esmond quitted the chamb
r. Lady 
Castlewootl l)re

ed his haud as they de
cpnded tlH"\ stair, 
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and the three went down to the lower rooms, where they 
waited a,vhile till the travellers above should be refreshed 
and ready for'their meal. 
Esmond looked at Beatrix, blazing with her jewels on 
her beautiful neck. "I have kept my word," says he: 
"And Imine," says Beatrix, looking down on the dia- 
monds. 
" 'Vere I the Mogul Emperor," says the Colonel, "you 
should have all that were dug out of Golconda." 
"These are a great deal too good for me," says Beatrix, 
dropping her head on her beautiful breast,-" so are you 
all, all! " And when she looked up again, as she did in a 
moment, and after a sigh, her eyes, as they gazed at her 
cousin, wore that melancholy and inscrutable look which 
'twas always impossible to sound. 
When the time came for the supper, of which we were 
advertised by a knocking overhead, Colonel Esmond and 
the two ladies went to the upper apartment, where the 
Prince already was, and by his side the young Viscoun1\ 
of exactly the same age, shape, and with features not dis- 
similar, though Frank's were the handsomer of the two. 
The Prince sat down and bade the ladies sit. The gentle- 
men relnained standing: there was, indeed, but one more 
cover laid at the table:-"Which of you will take it?" 
says he. 
"The head of our house," says Lady Castlewood, taking 
her son's hand, and looking towal'ds Colonel ESlllond with 
a bow and a great tremor of the voice; "the J..larquis of 
Esmond will have the honour of serving the King." 
"I shall have the honour of waiting on his Royal High- 
ness," says Colonel Esmond, filling a cup of wine, and, as 
the fashion of that day was, he presented it to the King 
on his knee. 
"I drink to Iny hostess and her family," says the Prince, 
with no very ,veIl-pleased air; but the clouù passed imnle.. 
{Hately off his face, and he talked to the ladies in a lively, 
rattling strain, quite undisturbed by poor Mr. Esmond's 
yellow countenance, that, I dare say, looked very glum. 
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When the time came to take leave, Esmond marched 
homewards to his lodgings, and met Mr. Addison on the 
road that night, walking to a cottage he had at Fulhaln, 
the moon shining on his handsome serene face-" 'Vhat 
cheer, brother?" says Addison, laughing: "I thought it 
was a footpad advancing in the dark, and behold 'tis an 
old friend. 'Ve may shake hands, Colonel, in the dark, 
'tis better than fighting by daylight. Why should we quar- 
l'el, because I anl a 'Vhig and thou art a Tory? Turn thy 
steps and 'walk with me to FulhaJu, where there is a night- 
ingale still singing in the garden, and a cool bottle in a 
cave I know of; you shall drink to the Pretender if you 
like, and I ,vill drink IllY liquor my own ,vay: I have had 
enough of good liquor? -no, never! There is no such word 
as enough as a stopper for good wine. Thou wilt not cOllle? 
COJue any day, COllie soon. You know I remelnber Si1nois 
and the Si[Jeil/ tel/us, and the ]wælia 1nixta 1nero, 'Jni.'tta 
mero," he repeated, with ever so slight a, touch of nwrzt1n 
in his voice, and walked back a little way on the road with 
ESlnond, bidding the other remelnber he was always his 
friend, and indebted to hÜll for his aid in the" Campaign" 
poem. And \rery likely 
Ir. Under-Secretary ,vollld have 
stepped in and taken t'other bottle at the Colonel's lodg- 
ing, had the latter invited him, but ESlnond's Illood was 
none of the gayest, and he bade his friend an inhospitable 
good -night at the door. 
"I haye done the deed," thought he, sleepless, and look- 
ing out into the night; "he is here, and I have brought 
hinl; he and Beatrix .are sleeping under the saUle roof 
now. WhOlll did I Jnean to serve in bringing him? Was 
it the Princp? was it Henry E
:nnolld? IIad I not best 
have joined the lllanir creeù of Addison yondpr, that scouts 
the old doctrine of right divine, that boldly dc('larps that 
Parlialuent and people consecrat
 the Sovereign, not 
bishops, nor genealogies, nor oils, llor corouatiollR." The 
eager gaze of the young Prince, watehing every movemont 
of Bpatrix, haunted E8lnond and pursued hinl. The 
Prince's figure appeared before hitn in his feverish drean1s 
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Inany titnes that night. He wished the deed undone for 
,vhich he had laboured so. He was not the first that has 
l'egretted his own act, or brought about his own undoing. 
Undoing? Should he write that word in his late years? 
X 0, on his knees before heaven, l'ather be thankful for 
what then he deellled his misfortune, and which hath causeù 
the whole subsequent happiness of his life. 
Esmond's man, honest John Lockwood, had served his 
Inaster and the fan1ily all his life, and the Colonel knew 
that he could answer for John's fidelity as for his own. 
John returned with the horses frOln Rochester betimes the 
next morning, and the Colonel gave him to understand that 
on going to Kensington, where he was free of the servants' 
hall, and indeed courting :M::iss Beatrix's Inaid, he was to 
ask no questions, and betray no surprise, but to vouch 
stoutly that the young gentleman he should see in a red 
coat there ,vas my Lord Viscount Castlewood, and that his 
attendant in grey was Monsieur Baptiste the Frencluuau. 
He ,vas to tell his friends in the kitchen such stories as he 
remelnbered of my Lord Viscount's youth at Castle,vood; 
w hat a .wild boy he was; how he used to drill Jack and 
cane hiIn, before ever he was a soldier; everything, in fine, 
he knew respecting my Lord Viscount's early days. Jack's 
ideas of painting had not been much cultivated during his 
residence in Flanders with his master; and, before my 
young lord's return, he had been easily got to believe that 
the picture brought over from Paris, and now hanging in 
Lady Castle,vood's drawing-room, was a perfect likeness 
of her son, the young lord. And the dOlnestics having all 
seen the picture many tiu1es, and catching but a mOlnentary 
Ï1nperfect gliInpse of the two strangers on the Hight of their 
arrival, never had a reason to doubt the fidelity of the por- 
trait; and next day, when they saw the original of the 
piece habited exactly as he was represented in the painting, 
with the same periwig, ribands, and uniform of the Guard, 
quite naturally addressed the gentlelnan as my Lord Castle- 
wood, my Lady Viscountess's SOll. 
The secretary of the night previous was now' the vis- 
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count; the viscount wore the secretary's grey frock; and 
John Lockwood was instructed to hint to the world below 
stairs that my lord being a papist, and very devout in that 
religion, his attendant might be no other than his chaplain 
froln Bruxelles; hence, if he took bil::i meals in my lord's 
company there was little reason for surprise. Frank was 
further cautioned to speak English with a foreign accent, 
which task he performed indifferently well, and this cau- 
tion was the more necessary because th
 Prince himself 
scarce spoke our language like a native of the island: and 
John Lockwood laughed with the folks below stairs at the 
manner in which my lord, after five years abroad, some- 
times forgot his own tongue and spoke it like a Frenchman. 
"I warrant," says he, "that with the El1glish beef and 
beer, his lordship will soon get back the proper use of his 
mouth;" and to do his new lordship justice, he took to 
beer and beef very kindly. 
The Prince drank so much, and was so loud and impru- 
dent in his talk after his drink, that Esmond often trem- 
bled for him. His meals were served as much as possible 
in his own chamber, though frequently he made his ap- 
pearance in Lady CastIewood's l)ar lour and drawing-room, 
calling Beatl'ix "sister," and her ladyship "mother," or 
" madam," he fore the servants. And, choosing to act en- 
tirely up to the part of brother and son, the Prinf'e some- 
timps saluted :\ll's. Beatl'ix and Lady Castlewood with a 
freedolll which his secretary did not like, and which, for 
his part, set Colonel Esmond tearing ,vith rage. 
The guests had not been three days in the house when 
poor Jack Lockwood came with a rueful countenance to 
his Inaster, and said: "1\ly Lord-that is the gentlelllan- 
has ùeen talnpering with 
Irs. LuC'y (Jack's sweetheart), 
and given her guineas and a kiss." I fear that Colonel 
Esmond's mind was rather relieved than otherwise when 
1lP found that the ancillary beauty was the one w hOln the 
Prince had selef'ted. His royal tastes werf' kno" 11 to lie 
that ,vay, and continued so in after life. The heir of one 
of the greatest nanle'3, of the grpatest kingdoms, and of the 
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greatest misfortunes in Europe, was often content to la)" 
the dignity of kis birth and grief at the wooden shoes of a 
French chambernlaid, and to repent afterwards (for he was 
very devout) in ashes taken from the dust-pan. 'Tis for 
mortals such as these that nations suffer, that parties 
struggle, that warriors fight and bleed. A year afterwards 
gallant heads were falling, and Nithsdale in escape, and 
Derwentwater on the scaffold; whilst the heedless ingrate, 
for whom they risked and lost all, was tippliÍ1g with his 
seraglio of mistresses in his petite 'lltaison of Chaillot. 
Blushing to be forced to bear such an errand, Esmond 
had to go to the Prince and warn him that the girl whom 
his Highness was bribing was John Lockwood's sweetheart, 
an honest resolute man, who had served in six. campaigns, 
and feared nothing, and 'v ho knew that the person calling 
hiInself Lord Castle,vood 'va.
 not his young master: and 
the Colonel besought the Prince to consider what the effect 
of a single lnan's jealousy might be, and to think of other 
designs he had in hand, more important than the seduction 
of a ,vaiting-lnaid, and the humiliation of a brave man. 
Ten times, perhaps, in the course of as many days, Mr. 
Esmond had to warn the royal young adventurer of some 
imprudence or some freedom. He received these remon- 
strances very testily, save perhaps in this affair of poor 
Lockwood's, when he deigned to burst out a-laughing, and 
said, "What! the soubrette has peached to the am 01lre'Ux, 
and Crispin is angry, and Crispin has served, and Crispin 
has been a corporal, has he? Tell him we will re'ward his 
valour with a pair of colours, and reCOlll pense his fidelity. " 
ColoDel Esnlond ventured to utter some other words of 
entreaty, but the Prince, stamping imperiously, cried out, 
"Assez, milord: je m'ennuye à la prêche; I am not come 
to London to go to the sennon." And he complained after- 
wards to Castlewood, that" Ie petit jaune, Ie nail' Colonel, 
Ie Marquis Misanthrope" (by which facetious names his 
Royal Highness ,vas pleased to designate Colonel ESlnond), 
"fatigued him with his grand airs and virtuous homilies." 
The Bishop of Rochester, and other gentlemen engaged 
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in the transaction which had brough t the Prince over, 
waited upon his Royal Highness, constantly asking for my 
Lord Castlewood on their arrival at Kensington, and being 
openly conducted to his Royal Highness in that character, 
who received them either in my lady's drawing-room below, 
or above in his own apartment; and all implored him to 
quit the house as little as possible, and to wait there till 
the signal should be given for him to appear. The ladies 
entertained him at cards, over which amusement he spent 
many hours in each day and night. He passed many hours 
more in drinking, during which time he ,vould rattle and 
talk very agr
eably, and especially if the Colonel 'was ab- 
sent, whose presence always seenled to frighten binl; and 
the poor" Colonel N oil' "took that hint as a command ac- 
cordingly, and seldom intruded his black face uþon the con- 
vivial hours of this august young prisoner. Except for 
those few persons of whom the porter had the list, Lord 
Castlewood ,vas denied to all friends of the house ,vho 
waited on his lordship. The wound he had"received had 
broke out again from his journey on horseback, so the 
world and the domestics ,vere informed. And Doctor 
A-, '*' his physician (I shall not mention his nanle, but 
he was physician to the Queen, of the Scots nation, and a 
man remarkable for his benevolenc
 as ,yell as his wit), 
gave orders that he should be kept perfectly quiet until the 
wound should heal. "\Vith this gentleman, ,vho was one of 
the most active and influential of our party, and the others 
before spoken of, the whole secret lay; and it was kept. 
with so much faithfulness, and the story we told so simple 
aud natural, that there was no likelihood of a discovery 
except from the Í1npru<lence of the Prince hUllself, and an 
adventurous levity that ,ve had the greatest difficulty to 
control. As for Lady Castlewood, although she scarce 
spoke a word, 'twas easy to gather from her demeanour, 
and one or two hints she dropped, ho,v deep her mortifica- 
tion w"as at finding the hero WhOlll she had chosen to 'VOl'- 
* There ean be very little doubt that the Doctor mcntioned by 
my dear fa.ther wa" the famou8 Doctor Arbuthllot.-R. E. 'V. 
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ship all her life (and 'whose restoration had formed almost 
the most sacred part of her prayers), no more than a man, 
and not a good one. She thought misfortune might have 
chastened hÌ1n; but that instructress had rather rendered 
him callous than humble. IIis devotion, which ,vas quite 
real, kept hÌ1n frOln no sin he had a lnind to. His talk 
showed good-huillour, gaiety, even wit enough; but there 
was a levity in his acts and words that he had brought 
from among those libertine devotees with whOln he had 
been bred, and that shocked the sÌ1nplicity and purity of 
the English lady, whose guest he was. ESlnond spoke his 
mind to Beatrix pretty freely about the Prince, getting her 
brother to put in a word of ,varning. Beatrix was entirely 
of their opinion; she thought he was very light, very 
light and reckless; she could not even see the good looks 
Colonel Esnlond had spoken of. The Prince had bad teeth, 
and a decided squint. How could "Te say he did not 
squint? His eyes 'vere fine, but there was certainly a cast 
in theln. She rallied him at table with wonderful wit; 
she spoke of him invariably as of a mere boy; she was 
more fond of Esmond than ever, praised him. to her 
brother, praised him to the Prince, when his Royal High- 
ness was pleased to sneer at the Colonel, and warmly 
espoused his cause: "And if your Majesty does not give 
him. the Garter his father had, when the Marquis of 
Esmond comes to your Majesty's court, I ,vill hang Inyself 
in my own garters, or 'will cry my eyes out." " Rather 
than lose those," says the Prince, "he shall be made Arch- 
bishop and Colonel of the Guard" (it "Tas 
"rank Castle- 
,vood who told Dle of this conversation over their supper). 
" Yes," cries she, ,vith one of her laughs-I fancy I hear 
it now. Thirty years afterwards I hear that delightful 
music. " Yes, he shall be Archbishop of Esmond and 
Marquis of Canterbury." 
"And what will your ladyship be?" says the Prince; 
"you have but to choose your plape." 
"I,'
 says Beatrix, "will be lnother of the maids to the 
Queen. of his Majesty King James the Third-Vive Ie 
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Roy! " and she made him a great curtsey, and drank a part 
of a glass of wine in his honour. 
" The Prince seized hold of the glass and drank the last 
drop of it," Castlewood said, I' and my mother, looking 
very anxious, rose up and asked leave to retire. But that 
'Trix is my mother's daughter, Harry," Frank continued, 
" I don't know what a horrid fear I should have of her. I 
wish-l wish this business were over. You are older than 
I am, and wiser, and better, and I owe you everything, and 
would die for you- before George I would; but I 'wish tbe 
end of this were come." 
Neither of us very likely passed a tranquil night; horri- 
ble doubts and torments racked Esmond's soul; 'twas a 
scheme of personal ambition, a daring stroke for a selfish 
end-he knew it. \Vhat cared he, in his heart, who was 
King? 'Vere not his very sympathies and secret convic- 
tions on the other side-on the side of People, Parliament, 
Freedom? And here was he, engaged for a Prince that 
had scarce heard the word libert
; that priests and women, 
tyrants by nature, both made a tool of. The misanthrope 
was in no better humour after hearing that story, and his 
grim face more black and yellow than eve.". 
. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WE ENTERTAIN A VERY DISTINGUISHED GUEST 
AT KENSINGTON. 


SHOULD any clue be found to the dark intrigues at the 
latter end of Queen Anne's time, or any historian be in- 
clined to follow it, 'twill be discovered, I have little doubt, 
that not one of the great personages about the Queen had a 
defined scheme of policy, independent of that private and 
selfish interest which each was bent on pursuing: St. John 
was for St. John, and Harley for Oxford, and Marlborough 
for John Churchill, always; and according as they could 
get help from St. Gerlnaills or Hanoy-er, they sent over prof- 
fers of allegiance to th(l Princes there, or betrayed one to the 
other: one cause, or one sovereign, was.as good as another 
to them, so that they could hold the best place under him ; 
and like tockit and Peach11111, the N ewgate chiefs in the 
"Rogues' Opera" Mr. Gay wrote afterwards, had each in 
his hand dOC1.unents and proofs of treason which would 
hang the other, only he did not dare to use the weapon, 
for fear of that one which his neighbonr also carried in his 
pocket. Think of the great Marlborough, the greatest 
subject in all the world, a conqueror of princes, that had 
lnarched victorious over Germany, Flanders, and France, 
that had given the law to sovereigns abroad, and been wor- 
shipped as a divinity at home, forced to sneak out of Eng- 
land-his credit, honours, places, all taken from him; his 
friends in the arlllY broke and ruined; and flying before 
Harley, as abject and po,verless as a poor debtor before a, 
bailiff with a writ. A paper, of which Harley got posses- 
sion, and showing beyond doubt that the Duke was engaged 
with the Stuart family, was the weapon with which the 
Treasurer drove Marlborough out of the kingdom. He fled 
to Antwerp, and begau intriguing instantly on the other 
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side, and camf' bark to England, as all know, a Whig and 
a Hanoverian. 
Though the Treasurer turned out of the army and office 
every man, military or civil, known to be the Duke's 
friend, and gave the vacant posts among the Tory party; 
he, too, was playing the double game between Hanover 
and St. Germains, awaiting the expected catastrophe of the 
Queen's death to be 
Iaster of the State, and offer it to 
either family that should bribe him best, or that the nation 
should declare for. 'Yhichever the ICing ,vas, H::trley's 
object was to reign over hilll; and to this end he sup- 
planted the former fanious fa vourite, decried the actions of 
the 'war which had made Marlborough's name illustrious, 
and disdained no more than the great fallen competitor of 
his, the meanest arts, flatteries, intimidations, that would 
secure his power. If the greatest satirist the world ever 
hath seen had ,vrit against Harley, and not for hhn, what 
a history had he left behind of the last years of Queen 
Anne's reign! But Swift, that scorned all mankind, and 
himself not the least of all, had this merit of a faithful 
partisan, that he loved those chiefs ,vho treated him well, 
and stuck by Harley bravely in his fall, as he gallantly 
had supported him in his bt'tter fortune. 
Incomparably more brilliant, more splendid, eloquent, 
accomplished than his rival, the great St. John could be as 
selfish as Oxford was, and could act the doublt, part as 
skilfullyas ambidextrous Churchill. He whose talk was 
ahvays of liberty, 110 more shrank from using persecution 
and the pillory against his opponents than if he had been. 
at Lisbon Rnd Grand Inquisitor. This lofty patriot was 
on his knees at Tlanover and St. Gernlains too; notoriously 
of no religion, he toasted Church and Queen as boldly a.s 
the stupid Sacheverel, ,vhom he used and laughed at; and 
to serve his turn, and to overthro,v his enelny, he_could ill- 
trib'1le, coax, bully, ,vheedle, fawn on the Court favourite, 
and creep up the back-stair as silently as Oxford, "\\ ho sup- 
planteù 
[arlhorough, and WhOlll he hiInself supplanted. 
The crash of my Lord Oxford hapI)Cned at this very time 
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whereat my history is now arrived. He was come to t1e 
very last days of his power, and the agent whom he em- 
ployed to overthrow the conqueror of Blenheim, was now 
engaged to upset the conqueror's conqueror, and hand over 
the staff of government to Bolingbroke, who had been 
panting to hold it. 
In expectation of the stroke that was now preparing, the 
Irish regiments in the French service were all brought 
l'ound about Boulogne in Picardy, to pass over if need were 
with the Duke of Berwick; the soldiers of France no 
longer, but subjects of James the Third of England and 
Ireland King. The fidelity of the great mass of the Scots 
(though a most active, resolute, and gallant Whig party, 
admirably and energetically ordered and disciplined, was 
known to be in Scotland too) was notoriously unshaken in 
their King. A very great body of Tory clergy, nobility, 
and gentry, were public partisans of the exiled Prince; and 
the indifferents might be counted on to cry King George or 
King J ames, according as either should prevail. The 
Queen, especially in her latter days, inclined towards her 
own family. The Prince was lying actually in London, 
,vi thin a stone's-cast of his sister's palace; the first }lin- 
ister toppling to his fall, and so tottering that the weakest 
push of a woman's finger would send him down; and as 
for Bolingbroke, his successor, we know on whose side his 
po,ver and his splendid eloquence would be on the day 
when the Queen should appear openly before her Council 
and say :-" Tbis, my lords, is my brother; here is my 
father's heir, and mine after me." 
During the whole of the previous year the Queen had 
had many and repeated fits of sickness, fever, and leth- 
argy, and her death had been constantly looked for by all 
her attelldan ts. The Elector of Hanover had wished to 
send his son, the Duke of Cambridge-to pay his court to 
hiB cousin the Queen, the Elector said ;-in truth, to be on 
the spot when death should close her career. Frightened 
perhaps to have such a memento mO'ì'i under her royal eyes, 
her Majesty had angrily forbidden the young Prince's 
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coming into England. Either she desired to keep the 
chances for her brother open yet; or the people about her 
did not wish to close with the'Vhig candidate till they 
could make terms with him. The quarrels of her 
Iinisters 
before her face at the Council board, the pricks of con- 
science very likely, the importunities of her Ministers, and 
constant turmoil and agitation round about her, had weak- 
ened and irritated the Princess extremely; her strength 
was giving way under these continual trials of her temper, 
and from day to day it was expected she must conle to a 
speedy end of theIne J Hst before Viscount Castlewood and 
his companion canle froIn France, her l\Iajesty was taken 
ill. The St. Anthony's fire broke out on the royal legs; 
there was no hurry for the presentation of the young lord 
at Court, or that person who should appear under his 
name; and my Lord 'Viscount's wound breaking out oppor- 
tunely, he was kept conveniently in his chamber until 
such time as his physician would allow him to bend his 
knee before the Queen. At the commencement of ,July, 
that influential lady, with whonl it has been Inentioned 
that our party had relations, caIne frequently to visit her 
young friend, the 
Iaid of Honour, at Kensington, and my 
Lord Viscount (the real or supposititious), ,vho was an in- 
valid at Lady Castlewood's house. 
On the 27th day of July, the lady in question, who held 
the most illtÏ1nate post about the Queen, came in her chair 
frolll the Palace hard by, bringing to the little party in 
Kensington Square intelligence of th
 very highest impor- 
tance. The final blow had been struck, and my Lord of 
Oxford and l\Iortiuler 'was no longer Treasurer. The staff 
,\ras as yet given to no successor, though my Lord Bolillg- 
broke would undoubtedly be the lnan. And now the thne 
was come, the Queen's Abigail said: and now ]uy Lord 
f1astlewood ought to be presented to the Sovereign. 
After that scene which Lord Castlewood witnessed and 
tl
scribed to his cousin, who passed such a miserable night 
of ]llortitication and jealòusy as he thought over the trans- 
action, no doubt the three persons who were set by nature 
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as protectors over Beatrix came to the same conclusion, 
that she must be removed from the presence of a man 
whose desires towards her'were expressed only too clearly; 
and who was no more scrupulous in seeking to gratify them 
than his father had been before him. I suppose Esmond's 
mistress, her son, and the Colonel himself, had been all 
secretly debating this matter in their minds, for when 
Frank broke out, in his blunt way, with :-" I think Beatrix 
had best be anywhere but here,"-Lady Castlewood said: 
-" I thank you, Frank, I have thought so, too;" and Mr. 
Esmond, though he only remarked that it was not for him 
to speak, showed plainly, by the delight on his counte- 
nance, ho,v very agreeable that proposal was to him. 
"One sees that you think with us, Henry," says the Vis- 
countess, ,vith ever so little of sarcasm in her tone: "Bea- 
trix is best out of this honse whilst ,ve have our guest in 
it, and as soon as this morning's business is done, she 
ought to quit London." 
"\Vhat morning's business?" asked Colonel Esmond, 
not knowing what had been arranged, though in fact the 
'stroke next in im portance to that of bringing the Prince, 
and of having him acknowledged by the Queen, was now 
being performed at the very moment we three were con- 
versing together. 
The Court-lady with whom our plan ,vas concerted, and 
who was a chief agent in it, the Court physician, and the 
Ðishop of Rochester, who were the other two most active 
I.articipators in our plan, had held many councils in our 
house at Kensington and else,vhere, as to the means best 
to be adopted for presenting onr young adventurer to his 
sister the Queen. The simple and easy plan proposed by 
Colonel Esmond had been agreed to by all parties}. which 
was that on some rather private day, ,vhen there were not 
many persons about the Court, the Prince should appear 
there as IllY Lord Castle,vood, should be greeted by his 
sister-in-waiting, and led by that other lady into the closet 
of the Queen. And according to her 
Iajesty' s health or 
humour, and the circumstances that might arise during the 
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interview, it was to be left to the discretion of those present 
at it, and to the Prince himself, whether he should de- 
clare that it ,vas the Queen's own brother, or the brother 
of Beatrix Esmond, who kissed her Royal hand. And this 
plan being deternlÏned on, we were all waiting in very 
much anxiety for the day and signal of execution. 
Two mornings after that supper, it being the 27th day 
of July, the Bishop of Rochester breakfasting with Lady 
Castlewood and her falllÌly, and the llleal scarce over, Doc- 
tor A.'s coach drove up to our house at Kensington, and 
the Doctor appeared amongst the party there, enlivening 
a rather glOOlllY company; for the mother and daughter 
had had words in the lllorning in respect to the trant\ac- 
tions of that supper, and other adventures perhaps, and on 
the day succeeding. Beatrix's haughty spirit brooked J'e- 
monstrances from no superior, much less from her mother, 
the gentlest of creatures, wholn the girl commanded rather 
than obeyed. And feeling she was wrong, and that by a 
thousand coquetries (,vhich she could no more help exercis- 
ing on every man that came near her, than the sun can 
help shining on great and small) she had provoked the 
Prince's dangerous admiration, and allured him to the ex- 
pression of it, she 'was only the more ,vilful and imperious 
the more she felt her error. 
To this party, the Prince being served with chocolate in 
his bed-chanlber, where h
 lay lat
 sleeping away the 
fumes of his wine, the Doctor came, and by the urgent and 
startling nature of his nf1WS, .dissipated instantly that pri- 
vate and minor llnpleasantry uuder .which the family of 
Castlewood ,vas labouring. 
lIe asked for the 
tt'st; the guest was above in his 
own apartment: he bade JJfolU;Îe1I1' Bapt1.ste go up to his 
luastel' instantly, and request that _7Jfy L01.d Viscount would 
straightway put his uniform on, and come away in the 
Doctor's coach now at the door. 
He then informed :f,[adam Beatrix. wbat her part of the 
comedy was to be :-" III half an hour," says he, "her }Yfaj- 
estyand her favourite lady will take the air in the Cedar.. 
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walk behind the new Banqueting-house. Her Majesty will 
be drawn in a garden-chair, l\Iadam Beatrix Esmond and 
her brother, my Lord Viscount Castlewood, will be walking 
in the private garden, (here is Lady Mashaln's key,) and 
will come unawares upon the Royal party. The man that 
draws the chair, will retire, and leave the Queen, the fa- 
vourite, and the maid of honour and her brother together; 
l\Iistress Beatrix will present her brother, and then I-and 
then, IllY Lord Bishop will pray for the result of the inter- 
vie,v, and his Scots clerk will say Amen! Quick, put on 
your hood, 
Iadam Beatrix; ,vhy doth not his Majesty 
come down? Such another chance may not present itself 
for months again." 
The Prince was late and lazy, and indeed had all but 
lost that chance through his indolence. The Queen was 
actually about to leave the garden just when the party 
reached it; the Doctor, the Bishop, the maid of honour 
and her brother went off together in the physician's coach, 
anel had been gone half an hour when Colonel Esmond 
came to Kensington Square. 
The news of this errand, on which Beatrix was gone, of 
course for a moment put all thoughts of private jealousy 
out of Colonel ESlnond's head. In half an hour more the 
coach returned; the Bishop descended fronl it first, and 
gave his arm to Beatrix, who no, v crone out. His lordship 
went back into the carriage again, and the maid of honour 
entered the house alone. 'Ve ,vere all gazing at her frOlli 
the upper windo,v, trying to read frOln her countenance 
the result of the interview from which she had just come. 
She came into the drawing-room in a great tremor and 
very pale; she asked for a glass of water as her mother 
went to 111eet her, and after drinking that and putting off 
her hood, she began to speak:-" 'Ve Inay all hope for the 
best," says she; "it has cost thp Queen a fit. Her Maj- 
esty was in her chair in the Cedar-walk, accolnpanied only 
by Lady -, when we entered by the private wicket from 
the west side of the garden, and turned towards her, the 
Doctor following us. They waited in a side walk hidden 
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by the shrubs, as we advanced towards the chair. }Iy 
heart throbbed so I scarce could speak; but my Prince 
whispered, 'Courage, Beatrix,' and marched on with a 
steady step. His face was a little flushed, but he was not 
afraid of the danger. He who fought so bravely at 
Ial- 
plaquet :fears nothing." Esmond and Castlewood looked at 
each other at this compliment, neither liking the sound of it. 
"The Prince uncovered," Beatrix continued, "and I saw 
the Queen turning round to Lady Masham, as if asking who 
these two were. Her ]'Iajesty looked very pale and ill, 
and then flushed up; the favourite made us a signal to ad- 
vance, and I went up, leading my Prince by the hand, 
quite close to the chair: 'Your Majesty will give my Lord 
Viscount your hand to kiss,' says her lady, and the Queen 
put out her hand, which the Prince kissed, kneeling on his 
knee, he who should kneel to no mortal man or woman. 
" , You have been long frOin England, my lord,' says the 
Queen: 'why were you not here to give a home to your 
mother and sister?' 
" 'I am. come, 
Iadam, to stay now, if the Queen de- 
sires me,' says the Prince, with another lo\v bow. 
" , You have taken a foreign 'wife, my lord, and a foreign 
religion; was not that of England good enough for yOil? ' 
" , In returning t
 my father's church,' says the Prince, 
, 1 do not love my lllother the less, nor alli I the less faith- 
ful s
rvant of your Majesty.' 
" Hel'e," says Beatrix, "the favourite gave me a little 
signal with her hand to fall back, which I did, though I 
died to hear what should pass; and \vhispered sOlnething 
to the Queen, which Inade her 
rajesty start and uttcr one 
or two words in a hurried manner, looking towards the 
Prince, and catching hold with her hand of the arln of her 
chair. lIe advanced still nearer towards it; he began to 
speak very rapidly; I caught the ,vords, ' Father, blessing, 
forgiveness,'-and then presently the Prince fell on his 
knees; took from his breast a paper he had there, handed 
it to the Queen, who, as soon as she saw it, flung up both 
her arlUS with a SCl'ealn, and took away that hand neal'est 
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the Prince, and which he endeavoured to kiss. He went 
011 speaking with great animation of gesture, now clasping 
his hands together on his heart, now opening them as 
though to say: 'I am here, your brother, in your power.' 
Lady Masham ran round on the other side of the chair, 
kneeling too, and speaking with great energy. She clasped 
the Queen's hand on her side, and picked up the paper her 
1\1ajesty had let fall. The Prince rose and made a further 
speech as though he ,vould go; the favourite on the other 
hand urging her mistress, and then, running back to the 
Prince, brought him back once more close to the chair. 
Again he knelt down and took the Queen's hand, which she 
did not withdraw, kissing it a hundred tÍ1nes; my lady all 
the time, with sobs and supplications, speaking over the 
chair. This while the Queen sat with a stupefied look, 
crumpling the paper with one hand, as my Prince embraced 
the other; then of a sudden she uttered several piercing 
shrieks, and burst into a great fit of hysteric t
ars and 
laughter. 'Enough, enough, sir, for this time,' I heard 
Lady r.iasham say: and the chairman, who had withdrawn 
round the Banqueting-room, came back, alarmed by the 
cries. 'Quick,' says Lady l\lashanl, , get SOlne help,' and 
I ran towards the Doctor, who, with the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, came up instantly. Lady Mashaln whispered the 
Prince he might hope for the very best, and to be ready to- 
morrow; and he hath gone away to the Bishop of Roches- 
ter's house, to meet several of his friends there. And so 
the great stroke is struck," says Beatrix, going down on 
her knees, and clasping her hands. "God save the King: 
God save the King! ". 
Beatrix's tale told, and the young lady herself calmed 
sOIuewhat of her agitation, we asked with regard to the 
Prince, who was absent with Bishop Atterbury, and were 
informed that 'twas lik
ly he might remain abroad the 
whole day. Beatrix's three kinsfolk looked at one another 
at this intelligence: 'twas clear the Sallie thought was pass- 
ing through the minds of all. 
But who should begin to break the news? Monsieur 
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Baptiste, that is Frank Castle\vood, turned very red, and 
looked towards Esmond; the Colouel bit his lips, and 
fairly beat a retreat into the window: it was Lady Castle- 
,vooù that opened upon Beatrix with the ne\vs \vhich we 
knew would do anything but please her. 
"\Ve are glad," t:)ays she, taking her daughter's hand, 
and speaking in a gentle voice, "that the guest is away." 
Beatrix drew back in an instant, looking rounù her at us 
three, and as if divining a danger. "Why glad?" says 
she, her breast beginning to heave; "aTe you so soon tired 
of him?" 
"We think. one of us is devilishly too fond of him," cries 
out Frank Castlewood. 
" And which is it--you, my lord, or is it mamma, ,vho 
is jealous because he drinks my health? or is it the head of 
the falnily" (here she turned with an imperious look 
towards Colonel Esmond), "who has taken of late to preach 
the King sermons? " 
" We do not say you are too free with his l\Iajesty." 
"I thank you, madam," says Beatrix, with a toss of the 
head and a curtsey. 
But her mother continued, with very great calmness and 
dignity-" At least we have not said so, though we might, 
were it possible for a mother to say such words to her own 
daughter, your father's daughter." 
" Eh? l1ton pèJoe," breaks out Beatl'ix, "was no better 
than other persons' fathers." AntI again she looked 
towards the Colonel. 
"Ve all felt a shock as she uttered those two or three 
French words; her manner was exactly imitated fl'om that 
of onr foreign guest. 
" You had not learned to 
peak French a Inonth ago, 
Beatrix," says her mother, sadly, "nor to speak ill of your 
father. " 
}{eatrix, no doubt, sa\v that slip she lnade in her flurry, 
for Hhe blushed crÍ1uson: "I have learnt to honour the 
King," says she, drawing uv, "and 't,vere as well that 
others 8u8pecte<.l neither his 
Iajesty nor me." 
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"If you respected your mother a little more," Frank 
said, "'Trix, you would do yourself no hurt." 
" I am no child," says she, turning round on him; "we 
have lived very well these five years without the benefit of 
your advice or example, and I intend to take neither now. 
"\Yhy does not the head of the house speak?" she ,vent on; 
"he rules everything here. \Vhen his chaplain has done 
singing the psalms, will his lordship deliver the sermon? 
I am tired of the psalms." The Prince had used almost 
the very same words in regard to Colonel Esmond that 
the imprudent girl repeated in her wrath. 
"You show yourself a very: apt scholar, madaln," says 
the Colonel; and, turning to his mistress, "Did your guest 
use these words in your ladyship's hearing, or ,vas it to 
Beatrix in private that he was pleased to impart his opin.- 
ion regarding my tiresome serlnon?" 
" Have you seen him alone?" cries my lord, starting up 
with an oath: "by God, have you seen him alone? " 
" 'Vere he here, you wouldn't dare so to insult me; no, 
you would not dare!" cries Frank's sister. " Keep your 
oaths, my lord, for your wife; we are not used here to such 
language. Till you came, there used to be kindness be- 
tween me and mamma, and I cared for her when you never 
did, when you were away for years with your horses and 
your mistress, and your Popish wife." 
"By --," says my lord, rapping out another oath, 
"Clotilda is an angel; how dare you say a word against 
Clotilda? " 
Colonel Esmond could not refrain from a smile, to soo 
ho,v easy Frank's attack was drawn off by that feint :-" I 
fancy Clotilda is not the. subject in hand," says Mr. 
Esmond, rather scornfully; "her ladyship is at Paris, a 
hundred leagues off, preparing baby-linen. It is about my 
Lord Castlewood's sister, and not his wife, the question 
is. " 
"He is not my Lord Castlewood," says Beatrix, "and he 
knows he is not; he is Colonel Francis Esmond's son, and 
no more, and he wears a false title; and he lives on an'" 
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other man's land, and he knows it." Here was another 
desperate sally of the poor beleaguered garrison, and an 
alei"te in another quarter. "Again, I beg your pardon," 
Bays Esmond. "If there are no proofs of my claim, I 
have no claim. If my father acknowledged no heir, YOlli'S 
was his lawful successor, and my Lord Castlewood hath as 
good a right to his rank and small estate as any man in 
England. But that again is not the question, as you know 
very well; let us bring our talk back to it, as yon will 
have me meddle in it. And I will give you frankly my 
opinion, that a house where a Prince lies all day, who re- 
spects no WOlnan, is no house for a young unmarried lady; 
that you were better in the country than here; that he is 
here on a great end, from which no folly should divert 
him; and that having nobly done your part of this morn- 
ing, Beatrix, you should retire off the scene awhile, and 
leave it to the othel' actors of the play," 
As the Colonel spoke with a perfect calmness and polite- 
ness, snch as 'tis to be hoped he hath always sho,vn to 
women, * his mistress stood by him on one side of the 
table, and Frank Castlewood on the other, helnming ill 
poor Beatrix, that was behind it, and, as it were, surround- 
ing her with our approaches. 
Having twice sallied out and been beaten back, she now, 
as 1 expected, tried the ultima patio of - ,vornen, and bad 


* My dear father saith quite truly, tbat his manner towards our 
sex was uniformly courteous. .FrOln my infancy upwards, he 
treated me with an extreme gentleness, as though I was a little lady. 
I can scarce remelubcr (though I tried him oftcn) ever beH,ring a 
rough word fronl him. nOlO was he less grave and kind in 11is manncr 
to the humblest negresses on his esta.te. lIe was fa.miliar with no 
one e},,('cpt my mothf'r, and it was delightful to witness up to the 
very last days the confidence b(,tweeu them. He was obeyed eagerly 
by all under him; and my mother and all her household Jived in a 
constant emulation to please him, and quite a terror lest in any way 
they should offenu bhn. He was the humblest Juan, wit.h all this; 
the least exacting, the most easily contented; find 1\Ir. Benson, our 
minister at Castlewood, who attended him at the last, ever said-" I 
know not what Colonel Esmond's doctrine was, but his life anù 
death were those of u. devout ChristiuD. "-H. E. W. 
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recourse to tears. Her beautiful eyes filled with them; I 
never could bear in her, nor in any woman, that expression 
of pain :-" I am alone,1J sobbed she; "you are three against 
me-my brother, my mother, and you. What have I done, 
that you should speak and look so unkindly at me? Is it 
my fault that the Prince should, as you say, admire me? 
Did I bring him here? Did I do aught but what you bade 
me, in making him welcolne? Did you not tell lne that 
our duty was to die for him? Did you not teach Ine, 
Inother, night and lllorning to pray for the King, before 
even ourselves? What would you have of me, cousin, for 
you are the chief of the conspiracy against me; I know 

rou are, sir, and that my mother and brother are acting 
but as you bid them; whither would you have me go?" 
"I would but remove from the Prince," says Esmond, 
gravely, "a dangerous teulptation; heaven forbid I should 
say you would yield; I ",.ould only have him free of it. 
Your honour needs no guardian, please God, but his im- 
prudence doth. He is so far removed from all WOlnen by 
his rank, that his pursuit of them cannot but be unlawful. 
We would remove the dearest and fairest of our fam ily 
from the chance of that insult, and that is why we would 
have you go, dear Beatrix." 
"Harry speaks like a book," says Frank, with one of 
his oaths, "and, by --, every word he saith is true. 
You can't help being handsome, 'Trix; no more can the 
Prince help following you. lVly counsel is that you go out 
of harm's way; for, by the Lord, were the Prince to play 
any tricks with you, King as he is, or is to be, Harry 
Esmond and I would have justice of him." 
"Are not two such champions enough to guard me?" 
says Beatrix, something sorrowfully; "sure, with you two 
watching, no evil could happen to me." 
"In faith, I think not, B
atrix," says Colonel Esnlond; 
"nor if the Prince knew us would he try." 
"But does he know you?" interposed Lady Castlewood, 
very quiet: "he COlnes of a country.where the pursuit of 
kings is thought no dishonour to a woman. Let us go, 
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dearest Beatrix! Shall \ve go to \Valcote or to Castle- 
wood? We are best away from the city j and when the 
Prince is acknowledged, and our cham pions ha ve restored 
him, and he hath his own house at St. James's or Wind- 
SOl', we can come back to ours here. Do you not think so, 
- Harry and Frank? " 
Frank and Harry thought with her, you may be sure. 
" 'Ve 'will go, then," says Beatrix, turning a little pale; 
"Lady l\'Iasham is to give me ,yarning to-night how her 

{ajesty is, and to-morro\v--" 
"I think we had best go to-day, my dear,". says my 
Lady Castlewood; "we might have the roach and sleep at 
Hounslow, and reach home to-morrow. 'Tis twelve 0' clock; 
bid the coach, cousin, be ready at one." 
"For shame!" burst out Beatrix, in a passion of tears 
and mortification. " You disgrace me by your cruel pre- 
cautions; mJ own mother is the first to suspect me, and 
would take me away as my gaoler. I \villllot go with you, 
11lother; I will go as no one's prisoner. If I \vanted to de- 
reive, do you think I could find no Dleans of evading you? 

fy fan lily suspects me. As those mistrust me that ought 
to love me most, let l11e leave theln; I will go, but I will 
go alone: to Castlewood, be it. I have been unhappy there 
and lonely enough; let ll1e go back, but spare me at least 
the humiliation of setting a watch over IllY misery, which 
is a trial I can' t bear. Let l11e go \v hen you 'will, but alone, 
or not at all. You three can stay and triumph over my 
unhappiness, and I "rill bear it as I ha ve borne it before. 
Let lny gaoler-in-chief go oI'del' thl Jo coach that is to take 
nl
 away. J thank you, Henry ESllI0IHl, for yuur share in 
t.hp f'ollspiracy. All ;11Y life long I'll thallk JOu, and 1'e- 
J1lC1nber you, and you, brothel', and you, lllother, how shall 
I sho\v my gratitude to 
.ou for :your careful dpfence of lny 
honour? " . 
Shp swept out of the roonl ,vith the air of an elnpress, 
flinging glances of defiance at us all, and leaving us con- 
querors of the field, hut searl'd, and abno;;t ashalned of our 
victory. It dill iudeed s
em hard and cruel that We three 
V-Thackeray, Vol. 5 
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should have conspired the banishment and humiliation of 
that fair creature. We looked at each other in silence; 
'twas not the first stroke by many of our actions in that 
unlucky time, which, being done, we wished undone. We 
agreed it was best she should. g'o alone, speaking stealthily 
to one another, and under our breaths, like persons en- 
gaged in an act they felt ashamed in doing. 
In a half hour, it might be, after our talk she came back, 
her countenance 'wearing the same defiant air which it had 
borne when she left us. She held a shagreen-case in her 
hand; Esmond knew it as containing his diamonds which 
he had given to her for her marriage with Duke Hamilton, 
and which she had worn so splendidly on the inauspicious 
night of the Prince's arrival. "I have brought back," 
says she, "to the Marquis of Esmond the present he 
deigned to make me in days when he trusted me better 
than now. I \vill never accept a benefit or a kindness 
from Henry Esmond more, and I give back these family dia- 
monds, which belonged to one king's mistress, to the gen- 
tleman that suspected I would be another. Have you 
been upon your message of coach-caller, my Lord }Iar- 
q uis? 'Vill you send your valet to see that I do not run 
away?" 'Ve were right, yet, by her manner, she had put 
us all in the wrong; we \vere conquerors, yet the honour 
of the day seemed to be with the poor oppressed girl. 
That luckless box containing the stones had first been 
ornamented with a baron's coronet, when Beatrix was en- 
gaged to the young gentleman from whom she parted, and 
afterwards the gilt crown of a duchess figured on the cover, 
,vhich also poor Beatrix was destined never to wear. 
Lady Castlewood opened the case mechanically and scarce 
thinking what she did; and behold, besides the diamonds, 
ESInond's present, there lay in the box the enalnelled 
Inilliature of the late Duke, which Beatrix had laid aside 
with her mourning when the King came into the house; 
and which the poor heedless thing very likely had for- 
gotten. 
"Do you leave this, too, Beatrix?" says her mother, 
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taking the miniature out, and with a cruelty she did not 
very often show; but there are some moments when the 
tenderest WOluen are cruel, and some triumphs which an- 
gels can't forego. 4= 
Having delivered this stab, Lady Castlewood was 
frightened at the effect of her blow. It went to poor 
Beatrix's heart: she flushed up and passed a handkerchief 
across her eyes, and kissed the miniature, and put it into 
her bosom :-" I had forgot it," says she; "lllY injury made 
me forget my grief: my mother has recalled both to llH
. 
Farewell, mother; I think I never can forgive yon; some- 
thing hath broke between us that no tears nor years can, 
repair. I always said I was alone; you never loved n1e, 
never-and were jealous of Ine from the time I sat on IllY 
father's knee. Let me go away, the sooner the better: I 
can bear to be ,vith you no n101'e." 
"Go, child," says her mother, still very stern; "go an. 
bend your proud knees and ask forgiveness; go, pray in 
solitudp for hUlnility and repentance. 'Tis not your re- 
proaches that Inake me unhappy, 'tis your hard heart, Iny 
poor Beatrix; may God soften it, and teach you one day 
to feel for your lnother." 
If lilY nlistress was cruel, at least she never could be got 
to own as lunch. Her haughtiness quite overtopped Bea- 
trix's; and, if the girl had a proud spirit, I very much 
fear it came to her by inheritance. 


· This remark shows how unjustly and contemptuously even the 
bcst of men win sometimes judge of our 8CX. Lady Castlcwood 
had DO intention of triumphing over her daughtor; but froDl a scuse 
of duty alone pointcd out her deplorable wrong.-R. E. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OUR GUEST QUITS US AS NOT BEING HOSPITABLE 
ENOUGH. 


BEATRIX'S departure took place within an hour, her maid 
going with her in the post-chaise, and a nlan armed on the 
coach-box to prevent any danger of the road. Esmond 
and Frank thought of escorting the carriage, but she indig- 
nantly refused their conlpany, and another man was sent 
to follow the coach, and not to leave it till it had passed 
over Hounslow Heath on the next day. And these two 
fornÜng the whole of Lady Castlewood's nlale domestics, 
:1\11'. ESlnond's faithful John Lockwood canle to "wait on 
his n1Ïstress during their absence, though he would have 
preferred to escort 1\lrs. Lucy, his sweetheart, on her 
journey into the country. 
\Ve had a gloolny and silent meal; it seemed as if a 
darkness was over the house, since the bright face of 
Beatrix had been withdrawn from it. In the afternoon 
came a message from the favourite to relieve U8 somewhat 
from this despondency. "The Queen hath been much 
shaken," the note said; "she is better now, and all things 
will go "well. Let 1ny Lord Castleu;ood be ready against 
we send for him." 
At night there came a second billet: "There hath been a 
great battle in Council; Lord Treasurer hath broke his 
staff, and hath fallen never to rise again; no successor is 
appointed. Lord B-- receives a great 1Vhig company to- 
night at Golden Square. If he is trimming, others are 
true; the Queen hath no more fits, but is a-bed now, and 
more quiet. Be ready against morning, when I still hope 
all will be well." 
The Prince came home shortly after the nlessenger who 
bore this billet had left the honse. His Royal Highness 
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was so much the better for the Bishop's liquor, that to talk 
affairs to him now ,vas of little service. He was helped 
to the Royal bed; he called Castlewood familiarly by his 
own nalne; he quite forgot the part upon the acting of 
which his crown, his safety, depended. 'Twas lucky that 
my Lady Castlewood's servants werfl out of the way, and 
only those heard him who would not betray hÏ1n. He in- 
quired after the adorable Beatrix, with a royal hiccup in 
his voice; he ,vas easily got to bed, and in a minute 01' two 
plunged in that deep slunlber and forgetfulness ,vith which 
Bacchus re,vards the votaries of that god. 'Ve wished 
Beatrix had been there to see him in his cups. \Ve re- 
gretted, perhaps, that she was gone. 
One of the party at Kensington Square was fool enough 
to ride to Hounslow that night, cora1n latronill'1 l s, and to 
the inn which the family used ordinarily in their journeys 
out of London. Esmond desired my landlord not to ac- 
quaint 
ladam. Beatrix ,vith his coming, and had the grilll 
satisfaction of passing by the door of tbe chanlber where 
&he lay with her lllaid, and of watching her chariot set 
forth in the early nlorning. Her saw her snlile and slip 
llloney into the man's hand ,vho was ordered to ride behind 
the coach as far as Bagshot. The road being open, and 
the other servant arllled, it appeared she dispensed with 
the escort of a second domestic; and this fellow, bidding 
his young mistress adieu with many bows, went and took a 
pot of ale in the kitchen, and returned in cOlupany with his 
brother servant, John Coachman, and his horses, back to 
London. 
They were not a nlile out of Hounslow ,\rhell the two 
worthies stopped for more drink, and here they wero Rcared 
hy seeing Colonel ESlnond gal10p by then1. The luau said 
in reply to Colonel ]
snlO1Hl' s st
rn question, that his 
young mistress had sent her duty; only that, no other 
Inessage: she had had a very good night, and would reach 
Castle,vood by nightfall. The Colonel had no tiIne for 
further eollo(luy, and galloped on swiftly to London, hav'- 
iug business of great Ílllportance there, as Iny reader yery 
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well knoweth. The thought of Beatrix riding away from 
the danger soothed his n1Înd not a little. His horse was 
at Kensington Square (honest Dapple knew the way 
thither well enough) before the tipsy guest of last night 
'was a,vake and sober. 
The account of the previous evening was known all 
o'
er the town early next day. A violent altercation had 
taken place before the Queen in the Council Chamber; and 
all the coffee-houses had their version of the quarrel. The 
news brought my Lord Bishop early to Kensington 
Square, where he awaited the waking of his Royal nlaster 
above stairs, and spoke confidently of having him pro- 
claÍlned as Prince of \Vales and heir to the throne before 
that day was over. The Bishop had entertained on the 
previous afternoon certain of the most influential gentle- 
men of the true British party. His Royal Highness had 
charmed all, both Scots and English, Papists and Church- 
men: "Even Quakers," says he, "were at our meeting; 
and, if the stranger took a little too much British punch 
and ale, he will soon gro,v more accustonled to those 
liquors; and my Lord Castlewood," says the Bishop with 
a laugh, "nlust bear the cruel charge of having been for 
once in his life a little tipsy. He toasted your lovely sis- 
ter a dozen times, at which we all laughed," says the 
Bishop, "adlniring so nluch fraternal affection.- 'Vhere is 
that charming nYlnph, and why doth she not adorn your 
ladyship's tea-table with her bright eyes? " 
Her ladyship said, drily, that Beatrix was not at hOlne 
that morning; my Lord Bishop was too busy with great 
affairs to trouble hinlself much about. the presence or ab- 
sence of any lady, ho,vever beautiful. 
We were yet at table when Dr. A-- caIne froln the 
Palace with a look of great alarnl; the shocks the Queen 
had had the day before had acted on her severely; he had 
been sen t for, and had ordered her to be blooded. The 
surgeon of Long Acre had come to cup the Queen, and h
r 

Iajesty was now more easy and breathed lnore freely. 
What made us start at the name of 1Ir. Aymé? "II faut 
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être aimable pour être aimé, " says the merry Doctor; 
Esmond pulled his sleeve, and bade him hush. It was to 
Aymé's house, after his fatal duel, that my dear Lord 
Castlewood, Frank's father, had been carried to die. 
No second visit could be paid to the Queen on that day 
at any rate; and when our guest above gave his signal 
that he ,vas awake, the Doctor, the Bishop, and Colonel 
ESlnond waited UIJon the Prince's levée, and brought hinl 
their ne,vs, cheerful or dubious. The Doctor had to go 
a,vay presently, but prolnised to keep the Prince constantly 
acquainted ,vith what ,vas taking place at the Palace hard 
by. IIis counsel ,vas, and the Bishop's, that as soon as 
ever the Qneen's malady took a favourable turn, the Prince 
should be intl'oduced to her bedside; the Council sum- 
moned; the guard at Kensington and St. James's, of 
which two regÏ1nents were to be entirely relied on, and one 
known not to be hostile, would declare for the Prince, as 
the Queen ,vould before the Lords of her Council, designat
 
ing him as the heir to her throne. 
\Vith 10f'ked doors, and Colonel Esnlond acting as secre- 
tary, the Prince and his Lordship of Rochester passed 
nlany hours of this day, COIn posing Proclamations and 
Addresses to the Country, to the Scots, to the Clergy, to 
the People of London and England; announcing the arrival 
of 
he exile de:::;cenùallt of three sovereigns, and his ac- 
knowledglnent by hi
 sister as heir to the throne. Every 
safeguard for their liberties, the Church and People could 
ask, was promised to them. The Bishop could ans wer for 
the adhesion of very many prelate
, who besought of their 
Hocks and other ecclesiastics to l'ecognize the sacred right 
of the future sovereign, and to pUl'gP the country of the sin 
of rebellion. 
])uring the composition of these papers, more messen- 
gers than one callie from the Palace regarùing the state of 
the august patient there lying. ....\t mid-day she was some- 
what Letter; at evening the torpor again seizen her, and 
Rhe wandered in her 1nind. At night Dr. A.-- was with 
us again, ,vith a l'epOl't rather more favouraùle: no instant 
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danger at any rate was apprehended. In the course of the 
last two years her Majesty had had many attacks similar, 
but more severe. 
By this time we had finished a half dozen of Proclama- 
tions (the wording of them so as to offend no parties, and 
Hot to give ulnbrage to Whigs or Dissenters, required very 
great caution), and the young Prince, ,vho had indeed 
shown, during a long day's labour, both alacrity at seizing 
the information given him, and ingenuity and skill in turn- 
ing the phrases which were to go out signed by his name, 
here exhibited a good-humour and thoughtfulness that 
ought to be set down to his credit. 
" Were these papers to be Inislaid," says he, "or our 
scheme to conle to mishap, my Lord Esnlond's writing 
would bring hiIn to a place where I heartily hope never to 
see him; and so, by your leave, I will copy the papers 
nlyself, though I am not very strong in spelling; and if 
they are found they ,vill implicate none but the person 
they most concern;" and so, having carefully copied the 
Proclamations out, the Prince burned those in Colonel 
Esmond's handwriting: "And now, and now, gentlenlell," 
says he, "let us go to supper, and drink a glass ,vith the 
ladies. 
Iy Lord Esmond, you will sup "rith us to-llight; 
you have given us of late too little of your COnll)any." 
The Prince's meals were comnlonly served ill the cham- 
bel' which had been Beatrix's bed-rooln, adjoining that ill 
,vhich he slept. And the dutiful practice of his entertain- 
ers was to wait until their Royal guest bade theln take 
their places at table before they sat dow"n to partake of 
the meal. On this night, as you may suppose, only 
Frank Castlewood and his mother were in \\raiting ,vhen 
the supper ,vas announced to receive the I>rince; who had 
passed the whole of the day in his own apartment, with 
the Bishop as his l\Iinister of State, and Colonel Esmond 
officiating as Secretary of his Council. 
The J>l'ince's countenance wore an expression by 110 
Dleans pleasant; when looking towards the little company 
assembled, and waiting for him, he did not see Beatrix's 
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bright face there as usual to greet him. He asked Lady 
Esmond for his fair introducer of yesterday: her ladyship 
only cast her eyes down, and said quietly, Beatrix could 
not be of the supper that night; nor did she show the least 
sign of confusion, ,vhereas Castle,vood turned red, and Es- 
mond was no less elnbarrassed. I think WOlllen have an 
instinct of dissimulation; they know by nature how to dis- 
guise their emotions far better than the most consummate 
male courtiers can do. Is not the better part of the life of 
many of them spent in hiding their feelings, in cajoling 
their tyrants, in masking over with fond smiles and artful 
gaiety their doubt, or their grief, or their terror? 
Our guest swallowed his supper very sulkily; it was not 
till the second bottle his Highness began to rally. \Vhen 
Lady Castlewood asked leave to depart, he sent a message 
to Rcatrix, hoping she would be present at the next 
day' s dinner, and applied himself to drink, and to talk af- 
terwards, fo
' which there was subject in plenty. 
Thp next day, we heard from our informer at Kensing- 
ton that the Queen was somewhat better, and had been up 
for an hour, though she was not well enough yet to receive 
any visitor. 
At dinner a single cover was laid for his Royal High- 
ness; and the two gpntlenlen alone waited on hin1. 'Ve 
had had a consultation in the morning with Lady Castle- 
wooù, in which it had been deterlnined that, should his 
Highness ask further questions about Beatrix, he should be 
answered by the gentlpnlcn of the house. 
l-Ie was evidently disturbed and uneasy, looking towards 
the door constantly, as if pxpecting SODle one. There 
caIne, however, nobody, except honest John Lockwood, 
when he knockpd with a dish, which tho"e ,vithin took 
from hÎ1n; so the meals ,vere always al'rangpd, and r be- 
lieve the council in the kit
hen were of opinion that DIY 
young lord haa brought over a priest, who had converted 
us all into Pavists, and that Papi
ts were like Jews, e1.ting 
together, and not choosing to take their luea]s in the sight 
of Christians. 
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The Prince tried to cover his displeasure; 
e was but a 
clumsy dissembler at that time, and when out of humour 
could with difficulty keep a serene countenance; and hav- 
ing made some foolish attempts at "trivial talk, he came 
to his point presently, and in as easy a manner as he 
could, saying to Lord Castlewood, he hoped, he requested, 
his lordship's mother and sister would be of the supper 
that night. As the time hung heavy on him, and he must 
not go abroad, would not 
Iiss Beatrix hold him company 
at a game of cards? 
At this, looking up at Esmond and taking the signal 
fI'om him, Lord Castle wood informed his Royal Highness '*' 
that his sister Beatrix was not at Kensington; and that 
her family had thought it best she should quit the town. 
" Not at Kensington!" says he; "is she ill? she W8.S 
well yesterday; whereof should she quit the town? Is it 
at 
ronr orders, my lord, or Colonel Esmond' 5, 'who seems 
the master of this house? " 
" Not of this, sir," says Frank very nobly, "only of 
our house in the country, ,vhich he hath given to us. This 
is my mother's house, and Walcote is my father's, and the 
Marquis of Esmond knows he hath but to give his word, 
and I return his to him." 
"The 
Iarquis of Esmond! -the Marquis of Esmond," 
says the Prince, tossing off a glass, "lneddles too lnuch 
with my affairs, and presumes on the service he hath done 
Ine. If you want to carry your suit with Beatrix, Iny lord, 
by locking her up in gaol, let me tell you that is not the 
way to win a woman." 
"I ,vas not aware, sir, that I had spoken of IUY suit to 
:\Iadam Beatrix to your Royal Highness." 
"Bah, bah, IVlonsieur! ,ve need not be a conjuror to see 
that. It makes itself seen at all moments. You are 
jealous, my lord, and the maid of honour cannot look at 
another face without yours beginning to scow 1. That 
* In London we addressed the Prince as Royal Highness in- 
variably; though the women persisted in giving him the title of 
Iring. 
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which you do is unworthy, 
Ionsieur; is inhospitable-is, 
is lâche, yes, lâche: " (he spoke rapidly in French, his rage 
carrying him away with each phrase:) "I come to your 
house; I risk my life; I pass it in ennui; I repose myself 
on your fidelity; I have no company but your lordship's 
sermons or the conversations of that adorable young lady, 
and you take her from me, and you, you rest! Merci, 
Monsieur! I shall thank you when I have the means; I 
shall know to recompense a devotion a little importunate, 
my lord-a little importunate. For a month past your 
airs of protector have annoyed me beyond measure. You 
deign to offer Ule the crown, and bid me take it on my 
knees like King J ohn-eh! I know my history, Monsieur, 
and mock nlyself of frowning barons. I admire your 
mistress, and you send her to a Bastile of the Province, I 
enter your house, and you mistrust Jne. I will leave it, 
Monsieur; froln to-night I will leave it. I have other 
friends whose loyalty will not be so ready to question mine. 
If I have garters to give away, 'tis to noblemen who are 
not so ready to think evil. Bring me a coach and let me 
quit this place, or let the fair Beatrix return to it. I will 
not have your hospitality at the expense of the freedom 
of that fair creature." 
This harangue was uttered with rapid gesticulation such 
as the French use, and in the language of that nation. The 
Prince striding up and down the room; his face flushed, 
and his hands trembling 'with anger. He was very thin 
and frail from repeated illness and a life of pleasure. 
Either Castle wood or "Eslnollù ('ould have broke him across 
their knee, and in half a Ininnte's struggle put an end to 
him; and here he was insulting us both, and scarce deign- 
ing to hide froIn the two, whose honour it most concerneù, 
the passion he felt for the young lady of our family. l\ly 
T.Jord Castle wood replied to the Prince's tirade very nobly 
and simply. 
"Rir," Rays he, "your Royal Highness is pleased to for- 
get that others risk their lives, aud for your cause. Very 
few Englishmen, pleabC God, would dare to lay hands on 


" 
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your sacred person, though none would ever think of re- 
specting ours. Our family's lives are at your service, and 
everything we have except our honour. " 
," Honour! bah, sir, .who ever thought of hurting your 
honour?" says the Prince with a peevish air. 
" We implore 
"'our Royal Highness never to think of 
hurting it," says Lord Castlewood with a low bow. The 
night being warm, the windows were open both towards 
the Gardens and the Square. Colonel Esmond heard 
through the closed door the voice of the watchman calling 
the hour, in the square on the other side. He opened the 
door communicating with the Prince's room; Martin, the 
servant that had rode with Beatrix to Hounslow, was just 
going out of the chamber as Esmond entered it, and when 
the fellow was gone, and the watchman again sang his cry 
of "Past ten o'clock, and a star-light night," ESlnond 
spoke to the Prince in a low voice, and said-" Your Royal 
Highness hears that nlan." 
" A près, Monsieur? " says the Prince. 
"I have but to beckon him frolD the window, and send 
him fifty yards, and he returns with a guard of luen, and I 
deliver up to him the body of the person calling hÏ1nself 
James the Third, for ,vhose capture Parlialnent hath 
offered a re,vard of 500l., as your Royal Highness saw on 
our ride from Rochester. I have but to say the ,vord, and 
by the heaven that lnade.me, I ,vould say it if I thought 
the Prince, for his honour's sak
, ,vould not desist froln 
insulting ours. But the first gentleman of England knows 
his duty too well to forget hÌ1nself with the hUlnblest, or 
peril his crown for a deed that ,yere shaIneful if it ,vere 
done. " 
"Has your lordship anything to say," says the Prince, 
turning to Frank Castlewood and quite pale with anger; 
"any threat or any insult, with which you would like to 
end this agreeable night's entertainment?" 
"I follow the head of our house," says Castlewood, 
bowing gravely. "At what time shall it please the Prince 
that we should wait upon him in the morning? " 
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" Yon will wait on the Bishop of Rochester early, you 
will bid him bring his coach hither; and prepare an apart- 
ment for' me in his own house, or in a place of safety. 
The King will re,val'd you handsolllely, never fear, for all 
you have done in his behalf. 
 ,visll you a good night and 
shall go to bed, unless it pleases the Marquis of Esmond 
to call his colleague, the ,vatchman, and that I should 
pass the night with the Kensington guarù. Fare you well, 
be sure I will remember you. l\ly Lord Castlewood, I can 
go to bed to-night without need of a chanlberlain." And 
the Prince dismissed us ,vith a grim bow, locking one door 
as he spoke, that into the supping-rooln, and the other 
through which we l)assed, after us. It led into the small 
chamber which Frank Castlewood or ]J-Iol1Sie'ilr Baptiste oc- 
cupied, and by which 
Iartin entered when Colonel Es- 
mond but now saw him in the chamber. 
At an early hour next morning the bishop arrived, and 
was closeted for SOlne time 'with his nlaster in his o,vn 
apartment, whel'e the Prince laid open to his counsellor the 
wrongs which, according to his version, he had l'eceived 
from the gentlelnen of the Esmond faluily. The worthy 
prelate ca.me out frolll the conference ,vith an air of great 
satisfaction; he was a man full of resources, and of a most 
assured fidelity, and possessetl of genius, and a hundred 
good qualities; hut captious and of a lUOst jealous tenlper, 
that could not help exulting at th
 downfall of any 
favourite; and he ,\ as pleased in spite of himself to hear 
that the ESlnond l\Iinistry w'as at an end. 
"I have soothed your guest," says he, coming out to the 
two gentlelnen and the widow, who had been luade ac- 
quainted with sOJlle,vhat of the dispute of the night be- 
for(>. (Ry the version we gave her, the Prince was only 
luade to exhibit anger because we doubted of his intentions 
in respect to Beatrix; and to leave us, because we ques- 
tioned his honour.) "But I think, all things cOllsidel'pd, 
'tis as well he should leave this hOHfie; ana thpn, IUY 
J
ady CastJpwood," says the Bishop, "my pretty Beatrix 
Juay COlne back to it." 
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"She is quite as well at home at Castlewood," Esmond's 
mistress said, "till everything is over." 
" Yon shall have your title, Esmond, that I promise 
you," says the good Bishop, assuming the airs of a Prime 
:\1inister. "The Prince hath expressed himself most nobly 
in regard of the little difference of last night, and I prom- 
ise you he hath listened to my sermon, as well as to that 
of other folks," says the Doctor, archly; "he hath every 
great and generous quality, with perhaps a weakness for 
the sex which belongs to his family, and ha.th been known 
in scores of popular sovereigns from King David down- 
wards." 
"My lord, my lord!" breaks out Lady Esmond, "the 
levity with which you speak of such conduct to'wards our 
sex shocks me, and what you call weakness I call deplor- 
able sin." 
" Sin it is, my dear creature," says the Bishop, with a 
shrug, taking snuff; "but consider what a sinner King 
Solomon was, and in spite of a thousand of wives too." 
"Enough of this, my lord," says Lady Castlewood, with 
a fine blush, and walked out of the room very stately. 
The Prince entered it presently with a smile on his face, 
and if he felt any offence against us on the previous night, 
at Pl.esent exhibited none. He offered a hand to each gen- 
tlemen with great courtesy. "If all your bishops preach 
so well as Doctor Atterbury," says he, "I don't know, gen- 
tlemen, what may happen to me. I spoke very hastily, 
my lords, last night, and ask pardon of both of you. But 
I must not stay any longer," says he, "giving umbrage to 
good friends, or keeping pretty girls away from their 
homes. 1\1y Lord Bishop hath found a safe place for me, 
hard by at a curate's house, whom the Bishop can trust, 
and whose wife is so ugly as to be beyond all danger; we 
will decamp into those new quarters, and I leave you, 
thanking you for a hundred kindnesses here. Where is 
my hostess, that I may bid her farewell? to ,velcome her 
in a house of my own, soon, I trust, where my friends 
shall have no causé to quarrel with me." 
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Lady Castlewood arrived presently, blushing with great 
grace, and tears filling her eyes as the Prince grariously 
saluted her. She looked so (1harming and young, that the 
Doctor, in hiB bantering \vay, could not help speaking of 
her beauty to the Prinre; whose compliment made her 
blush, and look lnore charming still. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A GREAT SCHE
IE, AND WHO BAULKED IT. 


As characters written with a secret ink come out with 
the application of fire, and disappear again and leave the 
paper white, so soon as it is cool; a hundred names of men, 
high in repute and favoul'ing the Prince's cause, that were 
writ in our private lis,ts, would have been visible enough 
on the great roll of the conspiracy, had it ever been laid 
open under the sun. What cl"owds would have pressed for- 
ward, and subscribed their names and protested their loy- 
alty, when the danger was over! What a numbel' of 
Whigs, now high in place and creatures of the all-powerful 
}'Iinister, scorned Mr. W al pole then! If ever a match was 
gained by the manliness and decision of a few at a moment 
of danger; if ever one was lost by the treachery and im- 
becility of those that had the cards in their hands, and 
might have played them, it was in that momentous game 
,vhich was enacted in the next three days, and of which 
the noblest crown in the world was the stake. 
From the conduct of my Lord Bolingbroke, those who 
w re interested in the SChellle \ve had in hand, saw pretty 
well that he was not to be trusted. Should the Prince 
prevail, it was his lordship's gracious intention to declare 
for him: should the Hanoverian party bring in their sov- 
ereign, who more ready to go on his knee, and cry, "God 
Save King George"? And he betrayed the one Prince and 
the other; but exactly at the wrong tiule. When he should 
have struck for King J alnes, he faltered and coquetted 
with the Whigs; and having committed himself by the 
most monstrous professions of devotion, which the Elector 
rightly scorned, he proved the justice of their contempt for 
him by flying and taking renegade service with St. Ger- 
mains, just when he should have kept aloof: and that 
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Court despised him, as the manly and resolute men ,vho 
established the Elector in England had before done. Re- 
signed his own nanle to every accusation of insincerity his 
enemies made against him; and the I{ing and the Pretend
r 
alike could show proofs of St. John's treachery under his 
own hand and seal. 
Our friends kept a pretty close watch upon his motions, 
as on those of the brave and hearty Whig party, that made 
little concealment of theirs. They would have in the- 
Elector, and used every means in their po.wer to effeot their 
end. l\ly Lord l\farlborough was now with them. His 
expulsion froffi power by th
 Tories had thrown that great 
captain at once on the \Vhig side. 'Ve heard he was com- 
ing froln Antwerp; and, in fact, on the day of the Queen's 
death, he once 1nore lauded on English shore. A great 
part of the al'luy was always ,vith their i!lustrious leader; 
even the Tories in it ,vere indignant at the injustice of the 
persecution which the Whig officers were made to undergo. 
The chiefs of these were in London, and (It. the head of 
them one of the most intrepid men ic the world, the Scot\) 
Duke of Argyle, whose conduct on the second day after 
that to which I have now brought down my history, ended, 
as such honesty and bravery deserved to end, by establish- 
iug the present Royal race on the English throne. 
l\[eallwhile there was no slight differencp of opinion 
alnongst the couuf'illors surrounding thp })rince, as to the 
plan his Highness should pursue. His female Minister at 
Court, fancying she saw SOlne amelioration ill the QueeÌl, 
was for waiting a few days, or hours it might b(>, until he 
could be brought to her bedside, aud acknowledged as her 
heir. 
rr. Esmond was for having hilli nUl.l'rh thither, 
escorted by a couple of troops of Jlorse Guards, and openly 
presenting hÍInself to the Council. During the whole of 
tho night of the 29th-30th (July, the Cololl(>1 was ('ngage(l 
with gelltlelilen of the n1Ïlitary profession, wh01n 'tis noed- 
lcss here to name; suffirp it to say that several ùf thenl ha(l 
l-xceeding high rank in the al'lUY, and one of thelll in espe- 
cial 'vas R General, ,vho, 'vhcn he heard the Duke of l\Iarl- 
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borough was coming on the other side, waved his crutch 
over his head with a huzzah, at the idea that he should 
march out and engage him. Of the three Secretaries of 
State, we knew that one was devoted to us. The Governor 
of the Tower was ours; the two companies on duty at 
Kensington barrack were safe; and we had intelligence, 
very speedy and accurate, of all that took place at the 
Palace within. 
At noon, on the 30th of July, a message came to the 
Prince's friends that the Committee of Council was sitting 
at Kensington Palace, their Graces of Ormonde and Shrews- 
bury, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the three Secre- 
taries of State, being there asseulbled. In an hour after- 
wards, hurried ne\vs was brought that the two great high 
Whig Dukes, Argyle and Somerset, had broke into the 
Council-chamber without a summons, and taken their seat at 
table. After holding a debate there, the whole pal'ty pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of the Queen, who was lying in great 
weakness, but still sensible, and the Lords recommended 
bis Grace of Shrewsbury as the fittest person to take the 
vacant place of Lord Treasurer; her 1\fajesty gave him the 
staff, as all know. " And now," writ nlY messenger froln 
Court, "now O'J' neve'J' is the tÙne." 
Now or never was the time indeed. In spite of the 
Whig Dukes, our side had still the majority in the Council, 
and Esmond, to whom the Inessage had been brought, (the 
personage at Court not being a\vare that the Prince had 
quitted his lodging in Kensington Square,) and Esnlond's 
gallant young aide-de-camp, Frank Castle wood, putting on 
s\vord and uniforln, took a brief leave of their dear lally, 
who elnbraced and blessed them both, anò went to her 
chamber to pray for the issue of the great event which was 
then pending. 
CastIe\vood sped to the barra
k to give warning to the 
captain of the Guard there; and then went to the" King's 
Arms" tavern at Kensington, where our friends were as- 
sembled, having come by parties of twos and threes, riding 
01' in coaches, and were got togethel' in the upper chamber, 
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:fifty-three of them; their sel'vants, who bad been instructed 
to bring arms likewise, being belo,v in the garden of the 
tavern, where they were served with drink. Out of this 
garden is a little door that leads into the road of the Pal- 
ace, and through this it was arranged that masters and 
servants were to march; when that signal was given, and 
that Personage appeared, for whom all were waiting. 
There was In our company the famous officer next in com- 
mand to the Captain-General of the Forces, his Grace the 
))nke of Orlnonde, ,vho was ,vithin at the Council. There 
were with hiln two 11l0re lieutenant-generals, nine major- 
generals and brigadiers, seven colonels, eleven Peers of Par- 
liament, and twenty-one members of the House of Com- 
!lIOns. The Guard was ,vith us within and ,vithout the 
Palace: the Queen 'vas with us; the Council (save the two 
'Vhig Dukes, that Inust have succumbed); the day ,vas our 
own, and with a beating heart ESInond walked rapidly to 
the 
Iall of I\:,ensington, where he had parted with the 
Prince on the night before. For three nights the Colonel 
had not been to bed: the last had been passed summoning 
the Prince's friends together, of whom the great Inajority 
had 110 sort of inkling of the transaction pending until they 
were told that he ,vas actually on the spot, 'and were SUln- 
Inoned to strike the blo,v. The night before and after the 
altercation with the Prince, my gentleman, having suspi- 
<,ions of his Royal Highnf1ss, and fearing lest he should be 
nlÍllùed to give us the slip, and fly off after his fugitive 
beauty, had spent, if the truth nUlst be told, at the" Grey- 
hound" tavern, over agains"t lilY Lady Castlewood's house 
in ICensington Square, with an eye on the door, lest the 
!>rÎllc0 should escape frolll it. Th(> night before that b43 
had passed in his boots at the "Crown" at IIouIlslow, 
where he Inust watch forsooth allllight, in order to get one 
moment's glimpse of Reatrix in the nloruing. And fate 
had dt'cl'eeù that he ,vas to have a fourth night's ride and 
,vakefulness b
fore his business ,vas ended. 
He loan to the curate's house in Kensington 
-ran, and 
asked for :\11'. Bates, the name the Prince went hy. The 
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curate's wife said l\ir. Bates had gone abroad very early in 
the morning in his boots, saying he was going to the Bishop 
of Rochester's house at Chelsey. But the Bishop had been 
at Kensington himself two hours ago to seek for Mr. Bates, 
and had returned in his coach to his own house, when he 
heard that the gentleman ,vas gone thither to seek him. 
This absence ,vas most unpropitious, for an hour's delay 
might cost a kingdom; Esmond had nothing for it but to 
hasten to the "King's Anns," and tell the gentlemen there 
assembled that Mr. George (as we called the Prince there) 
was not at home, but that Esmond would go fetch him, 
and taking a General's coach that happened to be there, 
Esmond drove across the country to Chelsey, to the Bishop's 
house there. 
The porter said two gentlelnen were with his lordship, 
and Esmond ran past this sentry up to the locked door of 
the Bishop's study, at which he rattled, and was admitted 
presently. Of the Bishop's guests one was a brother prel- 
ate, and the other the Abbé G--. 
"'Vhere is Mr. George?" says Mr. Esmond; "now is 
the time." The Bishop looked scared; " I went to his 
lodging," he said, "and they told me he was COlue hither. 
I returned as quick as coach would carry me; and he hath 
not been here." 
The Colonel burst out with an oath; that was all he 
c01J.ld say to their reverences; ran down the stairs again, 
and bidding the coachman, au old friend and fellow-carn- 
paigner, drive as if he was charging the French with his 
master at Wynendael-they were back at Kensington in 
half an hour. 
Again Esmond went to the curate's house. Mr. Bates 
had not returned. The Colonel had to go with this blank 
prrand to the gentlemen at the "ICing"s Arms," that w.ere 
grown very impatient by this tÏ1ne. 
Out of the window of the tavern, and looking over the 
garden wall, you can see the green before Kensington Pal- 
ace, the Palace gate (round which the Ministers' coaches 
were standing), and the barrack building. As we were 
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looking out from this window in gloomy discourse, we 
heard presently trwnpets blowing, and some of us ran to 
the windo,v of the front-room, looking into the High Street 
of J{ensington, and sa \V a regiment of Horse coming. 
"It's Ormonde's Guards," says one. 
"
o, by God, it's Argyle's old regiment!" says my 
General, clapping down his crutch. 
It was, indeed, Argyle's regÍ1nent that was brought from 
'Vestminster, and that took the place of the regiment at 
Kensington on which we could rely. 
"Oh, Harry!" says one of the Generals there present, 
"you were born under an unlucky star; I begin to think 
that there's no 
lr. George, nor 1\lr. Dragon either. 'Ti
 
not the peerage I care for, for onr nanle is so ancient and 
famous, that merely to be called Lord Lydiard would do 
me no good; but 'tis the chance you promised me of fight- 
ing 
Iarlborough." 
As we were talking, Castlewood entered the room with a 
disturbed air. 
"\Vhat news, Frank?" says the Colonel. "Is 1\Ir. 
George cOllling at last? " 
"Dal11n him, look here!" says Castlewood, holding out 
a paper. " I found it in the book-the what you call it, 
, Eikum Basilikunl,' -that villain )[artin put it there-he 
said his young Inistress bade hhn. It was directed to nle, 
but it ,vas Ineant for hhn I kno,v, and I bl'oke the seal and 
l'ead it." 
The ,vhole asselubly of officers seenled to s,vim away be- 
fore ESllloud's eyes as he read the paper; all that ,,-as 
written on it was :-" Beatrix Esmond is sent away to prison, 
to Castlewood, where she will pray for happier days." 
"Can you guess where he is?" says Castlewooù. 
"Yes," says Colonel Esmond. lie knew full' well, 
Frank knew full ,vell: our instinct told whither that 
traitor had fled. 
He had courage to turn to the company and say, "Gen- 
tlelnen, I fear very much that 1\[1'. George will not be here 
to-day; something hath happened-and-alld-I yery 111nrh 
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fear some accident may befall him, which must keep him 
out of the way. Having had your noon's draught, you 
had best pay the reckoning and go home; there can be no 
game ,vhere there is no one to play it." 
Some of the gentlemen went away without a word, others 
called to pay their duty to her Majesty and ask for her 
health. The little army disappeared into the darkness out 
of which it had been called; there had been no writings, 
no paper to implicate any man. Some few officers and 
MeIubers of Parliament had been invited over night to 
breakfast at the "King's Arllls," at Kensington; and they 
h
d called for their bill and gone borne. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AUGUST 1ST, 1714. 


"DOES my mistress know of this?" Esmond asked of 
Frank, as they walked along. 
" 
[y mother found the letter in the book, on the toilet- 
table. She had writ it ere she had left home," Frank said. 
"ß[other met her on the stairs, with her hand upon the 
door, trying to enter, and never left hel' after that till she 
,vent away. He did not think of looking at it there, nor 
had 
[artin the chance of telling him. I believe the poor 
devil meant no harm, though I half killed hinl; he thought 
'twas to Beatrix's brother he was bringing the letter." 
Frank never said a word of reproach -to me for having 
brought the villain amongst us. .A.s "we knocked at the 
ùoor I said, "When will the horses be ready?" Frank 
pointed with his cane, they were turning the street that 
Inonlellt. 
\Ve went up and bade adieu to our mistress; she was in 
a dreadful state of agitation by this time, and that Bishop 
was with her whose company she was so fond of. 
"Did you tell him, lny lord," says Esmond, "that Bea- 
trix was at Castlewooù? " The Bishop blushed and stanl- 
lnereù: "\V ell," says he, "I . . ." 
" You served the villain right," broke out 1\[1'. Esmond, 
"<tnd he has lost a crown by \vhat you told hinl." 
1\Iy n1Ïstl'ess turned quite white. "Henry, Henry," saJ-"'s 
she, "do not kill hinl! " 
"It may not be too late," says Esmond; "he may not 
have gone to Castlewood; pray God, it is not too late." 
The Bishop was breaking out with some banale phrases 
about loyalty, and the sacreùneRs of the Sovereign's verson; 
but Esmond sternly bade him hold his tongue, burn all 
papers, and take care of Lady Castlewood; and in five 
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minutes he and 
"'rank were in the saddle, John Lock,vood 
behind them, riding towards Castle.wood at a rapid pace. 
\Ve were just got to Alton, when who should meet us 
but old Lockwood, tho porter from Castlewood, John's 
father, walking by the side of the Hexton flying-coach, 
who slept the night at Alton. Lockwood said his young 
mistress had arrived at home on Wednesday night, and this 
luorlling, Friday, had despatched hilll .with a packet for 
my lady at Kensington, saying the letter was of great im- 
portance. 
We took the freedom to break it, ,vhile Lock,vooù stared 
"pith ,vonder, and cried out his" Lord bless IHe's," and 
" '\"ho'd a thought it's," at the sight of his young lord, 
whom he had not seen these seven years. 
The packet from Beatrix contained no news of impor- 
tance at all. It ,vas written in a jocular strain, affecting to 
make light of her captivity. She asked whether she might 
have leave to visit Mrs. Tusher, or to walk beyond the 
court and the garden ,vall. She gave news of the pea- 
cocks, and a fawn she had there. She bade her mother 
send her eertain gowns and Slllocks by old Lockwood; she 
sent her duty to a certain Person, if certain other persons 
permitted her to take such a freedom; ho,v that, as she ,vas 
not aole to play cards with him, she hoped he would read 
good books, such as Doctor Atterbury
 s sermons and 
"Eikon Basiliké:" she was going to read good books; she 
thought her pretty mamma ,vould like to know she was not 
crying her eyes out. 
" 'Yho is in the house besides you, Lockwood? " says the 
Colonel. 
"fhere be the laundry-maid, and the kitchen-maid, 
l\iadam Beatrix's maid, the man from London, and that be 
all; and he sleepeth in my lodge away from the maids," 
says old Lockwood. 
Esmond scribbled a line ,vith a pencil on the note, giv- 
ing it to the old man, and bidding him go on to his lady. 
'Ve knew why Beatl'ix had been so dutiful on a sudden, 
and why she spoke of "Eikon Basilik.é." She writ this 
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letter to put the Princfl' on the scent, and the porter out of 
thfl' way. 
" \Ve have a fine moonlight night for riding on," says 
Esmond; "Frank, w'e filay reach Castlewood in time yet." 
All the ,vay along they Inade inquiries at the post-houses, 
when a tall young gentleman in a grey suit, with a light 
brown perhvig, just the colour of my lord's, had been seen 
to pass. He had set off at six that mörning, and we at 
three in the afternoon. He rode almost as quickly as we 
had done; he was se,"en hours a-head of us still 'v hen we 
reached the last stage. 
\Ve rode over Castlewood Downs before the breaking of 
dawn. \Ve passed the very spot where the car ,vas upset 
fourteen years since, and l\Iohun lay. The village 'was not 
up yet, nor the forge lighted, as "Te rode through it, pass- 
ing by the ehns, where the rooks were still roosting, and 
by the church, and over the bridge. 'Ve got off our horses 
at the bridge and walked up to the gate. 
"If she is safe," says Frank, trenlblillg, and his honest 
eyes filling with tears, " a silver statue to Our Lady!" He 
was going to rattl
 at the great iron knocker on the oak 
gate; but Esmond stopped his kinsman's hand.. He had 
his own fears, his own hopes, his own despairs and griefs, 
too; but he spoke Hot a ,\"ord of these to his companion, 
or showed any signs of emotion. 
He went all(l tapped at the little window at the porter's 
lodge, gently, but repeatedlJ", until the luan caIne to the bars. 
" "Tho's there?" says he, looking out; it was the ser- 
\rant from J{ensingtou. 
"My Lord Castle\vood and Colonel ESlllond," ,ve said, 
from below. "Open the gate aud let us ill without allY' 
noise. " 
"1\ly Lord Castle,vood?" says the other; "my lord's 
here, and in beù." 
"Open, cl-n you," says Castle wood, \vith a curse. 
"I shall OpPll to no one," says the luan, shutting the 
glass Wil:do\v as Frank drew a piRtol. Hf\, ,vould have fired 
at the porter, hut ESlnolld again 11eld his hanù. 
\Y -Thackeray. Vot. 5 
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"There are more ways than one," says he, "of entering 
such a great house as this." Frank grumbled that the west 
gate was half a mile round. "But I know of a way that's 
not a hundred yarc1ft off," says Mr. Esmond; and leading 
his kinsman close along the wall, and by the shrubs which 
had now grown thick on 'what had been an old llloat about 
the house, they came to the buttress, at> the side of which 
the little window was, which w
 Father Holt's private 
door. Esmond climbed up to this easily, broke a pane 
that had been mended, and touched the spring inside, and 
the two gentlemen passed in that way, treading as lightly 
as they could; and so going through the passage into the 
court, over which the dawn ,vas now l'eddening, and where 
the fountain plashed in the silence. 
They sped instantly to the porter's lodge, where the fel- 
lo,v had not fastened his door that let into the court; and 
pistol in hand came upon the terrified wretch, and bade 
him be silent. Then they asked him (Esmond's head 
l'eelec1, and he almost fell as he spoke) when Lord Castle- 
\vood had arrived? He said on the previous evening, 
about eight of the cloe
.-" And ,vhat then? "-His lord- 
ship supped with his sister.-" Did the man wait? " Yes, 
he and my lady's maid both waited: the other servants 
lnade the supper; and there ,vas no wine, and they could 
give his lordship but milk, at ,vhieh he grumbled; and- 
and 
Iadam Beatrix kept Miss Lucy always in the room 
\vith her. And there being a bed across the court in the 
Chaplain's rOOIn, she had arranged my lord was to sleep 
there. lfIadall1 Beatrix had conle downstairs laughing 
\vith the maids, and had locked herself in, and my lord 
had stood for a while talking to her through the door, and 
she laughing at him. And then he paced the eOlut awhile, 
and she came again to the upper ,vindow; and my lord im- 
plored her to come down and walk in the I'oom; but she 
would not, and laughed at him again, and shut the win- 
dow; and so DiY lord, uttering what seemed curses, but ill 
a foreign language, went to the Chaplain's room to bed. 
"Was this all? "-" All," the man s,vore upon his hon- 
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our; all as he hoped to be saved.-" Stop, there was one 
thing more. I\iy lord, on arriving, and once or twice dur- 
ing supper, did kiss his sister, as ,vas natural, and she 
kissed hiIn." At this Esmond ground his teeth with rage, 
and well nigh throttled the anlazed miscreant who was 
speaking, whereas Castlewood, seizing hold of his cousin's 
hand, burst into a great fit of laughter. 
"If it amuses thee," says ESluond in French, "that 
your sister should be exchanging of kisses with a stranger, 
I fear poor Beatrix will give thee plenty of sport." ESlllond 
darkly thought, ho,v Hamilton, Ashburnham, had before 
been masters of those roses that the young Prince's lips 
were now feeding OIl. He sickened at that notion. Her 
cheek ,vas desecrated, her beauty tarnished; shame and 
honour stood between it and him. The love was dead 
within hinl; and had she a crown to bring him with her 
love, he felt that both would degrade hun. 
But this ,vrath against Beatrix did not lessen the angry 
feelings of the Colonel against the man who had been the 
occasion if not the cause of the evil. Frank sat dOW'll on a 
stone bench in the courtJard, and fairly fell asleep, while 
Esmond pace(l up and do,vn the court, debating what 
should ensue. ""'hat l1Jattered how much or ho,v little had 
passed betw'een the Prince and the pOOl" faithless girl? 
They were arrived in tinle perhaps to rescue her person, 
but not her lllilld; had she not instigated the JOUllg l}rince 
to come to her; suborned servants, dismissed others, so 
that she ntight cOlumunicate ,vith hun? The treacherous 
heart within her had surrendered, though the place wa
 
safe; and it was to win this that he had given a life's 
struggle and devotion; this, that she was ready to gi\re 
a,vay for the bribe of a coronet or a wink of the Prince's 
eye. 
'Vhen he had thought his thoughts out he shook up poor 
Frank from his sleep, who rose yawning, and said he ha<l 
been dreaming of Clotilda. " You Inust back lne," sa
rs 
ESlllond, "in what I am going to do. I ha\"e been thinking 
that yonùer scollndre 1 may ha ve been instrul'tE'd to te 11 
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that story, and that the whole of it may be a lie; if it be, 
,ve shall find it out from the gentleman 'who is asleep yon- 
del'. See if the door leading to my lady's rooms," (so ,ve 
called the rooms at the north-west angle of the house,) 
" see if the door is barred as he saith." 'Ve tried; it was 
indeed as the lacquey had said, closed within. 
" It Inay have been opened and shut afterwards," says 
poor Esmond; "the foundress of our family let our ancestor 
in in that ,vay." 
"\Vhat will you do, Harry, if-if what that fellow saith 
should turn out untl'ue?" The young man looked scared 
and fl'ightened into his kinsman's face; I dare say it wore 
no very pleasant expression. 
"Let us first go see whether the t,vo stories agree," says 
Esmond; and went in at the passage and opened the door 
into what had been his own cham bel' now for well nigh 
five-and-twenty years. A candle was still burning, and 
the Prince asleep dressed on the bed-Esmond did not care 
for making a noise. The Prince started up in his bed, see- 
ing two lnen in his chamber: "Qui est lá?" says he, and 
took a pistol from under his pillow. 
"It is the l\Iarquis of Esmond," says the Colonel, "come 
to welcome his 1\Tajesty to his house of Castle,vood, and to 
}'eport of ,vhat hath happened in London. Pursuant to 
the I{ing's orders, I passed the night before last, after 
leaving his 
Iajesty, in ,vaiting upon the friends of the 
King. It is a pity that his l\Iajesty's desire to see the 
country and to visit our poor house should have caused 
the King to quit London without notice yesterday, when the 
opportunity happened ,vhich in all human probability may 
not occur again; and had the King not chosen to ride to 
Castle,vood, the Prince of Wales might have slept at St. 
James's. " 
"'Sdeath! gentlemen," says the Prince, starting off his 
bed, whereon he was lying in his clothes, "the Doctor ,vas 
with me yesterday lllorning, and after watching by nlY sis- 
ter all night, told nle I might not hope to see the Queen." 
"It would have been otherwise," says ESlnond with an- 
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other bow; "as, by this time, the Queen may be dead in 
spite of the Doctor. The Council was met, a new Treas- 
urer was appointed, the troops were devoted to the King's 
cause; and fifty loyal gentlenlen of the greatest naJues of 
this kingdom were assembled to acconlpany the Prince of 
'Vales, \vho might have been the acknowledged heir of 
the throne, or the possessor of it by this time, had your 
l\Iajesty not chosen to take the air. 'Ye were ready; there 
was only one person that failed us, your Majesty's gra'" 
cious--" 
"l\Iorbleu, 
Ionsieur, you give me too much l\oIajesty," 
said the Prince, who had no\v risen up and seemed to be 
looking to one of us to help him to his coat. But neither 
stirred. 
" \Ve shall take care," says Esmond, "not lunch oftener 
to offend in that particular." 
" 'Vhat Inean yoit, lIlY lord?" says the Prince, and mut- 
tered something about a [/uet-à-pells, which Esmond caught 
up. 
"The snal'e, Sir," said he, "was not of our laying; it is 
not we that invited you. 'Ve caIne to avenge, and not to 
('onlpas:), the dishonour of our fanÜly." 
"Dishonour! l\forbleu, there has been no dishonour," 
says the PÚnce, turning scarlet, "only a little harnlless 
l)layillg. " 
" That was Ineant to end seriously." 
"I swear," the l>rince broke out impetuously, "upon the 
honour of a gentlelnan, lny lords--" 
"That we arl'ive<l in time. 
 0 wrong hath been done, 
Frank," says Colonel ESlllond, turning l'ouneI to young 
Castlewood, who stood at the door as the talk was going 
on. "See! here is a paper \vhereon his )Iajesty hath 
deigned to cOlllmellce SOllIe verses in honour, or dishonour, 
of Beatrix. }-Iere is ' :\[a<lanle' and ' Flamlue,' , Cruelle ' 
and 'ReL
lle,' and '...\.lllour' and 'Jour,' in the Royal 
writing and spelling. IIad the Gracious lover been happy, 
he had not passed his tinle in sighing." In fact, and actu- 
any a8 he \vas speaking, ESlllond cast his eyes down tow c\.rds 
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the table, and saw' a paper on 'which Iny young Prince bad 
been scrawling a madrigal, that was to finish his charmer 
on the morrow. 
"Sir," says the Prince, burning with rage (he had as- 
sumed his Royal coat unassisted by this time), "did I 
come here to receive insults? " 
"To confer them, may it please your Majesty," says the 
Colonel, with a ver
" low bow, "and the gentlenlen of our 
family are COlne to thank you." 
" lJfalédiction !" says the young man, teal'S starting into 
his eyes with helpless rage and nlortification. "'Vhat ,vill 
you with me, gelltleluen? " 
"If your Majesty will please to enter the next apart- 
ment," says ESlllond, preserying his grave tone, "I have 
some papers there w"hich I 'would gladly submit to you, 
and by your perlnission I ,vill lead the way;" and, taking 
the taper up, and backing before the Prince with very 
great ceremony, 1\11'. Esmond passed into the little Chap- 
lain's room, through which we had just entered into the 
house :-"Please to set a chair for his Majesty, Frank," 
says the Colonel to his companion, "who wondered almost 
as much at this scene, and ,vas as much puzzled by it, as 
the other actor in it. Then going to the crypt over the 
mantel-piece, the Colonel opened it, and drew thence the 
papers which so long had lain there. 
'Here, may it please your 1trajesty," says he, "is the 
Patent of Marq uis sent over by your ROJral Father at St. 
Germains to Ylscount Castlewood, my father: here is the 
witnessed certificate of nlY father's lnarriage to my mother, 
and of my birth and christening; I was christened of that 
religion of ,vhich your sainted sire gave all through life so 
shining an example. These are my titles, dear Frank, and 
this what I do with theln: here go Baptislll and l\larriage, 
and here the Marquisate and the August Sign-Manual, with 
which your predecessor was pleased to honour our race." 
And as Esmond spoke he set the papers burning in the 
brazier. " Yon will please, sir, to remember," he continued, 
" that our family hath ruined itself by fidelity to yours: 
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that my grandfather spent his estate, and gave his blood 
and his son to die for your service; that my dear lord's 
grandfather (for lord you are now, Frank, by right and 
title too) died for the same cause; that my poor kins- 
,voman, IllY father's second wife, after giving away her 
honour to your wicked perjlu'ed race, sent all her wealth 
to the J{ing; and got in return that precious title that lies 
in ashes, and this inestimable yard of blue riband. I lay 
this at YOU1" feet and stanl}) npon it: I draw this sworù, 
ana break it anù deny you; and, had you completed the 
wrong you designed ns, by heaven I,vould have driven it 
through your heart, and no more pardoned you than yow
 
father pardöned 1\Ionnlouth. Frank will do the same, won't 
you, cousin?" 
Frank, who had been looking on ,vith a stupid air at the 
papers, as they flamed in the old brazier, took out his 
sword and broke it, holding his head. down:-" I go with 
rny cousin," says he, giving Esmond a grasp of the hand. 
":\[arquis or not, by --, I stand by him any day. I beg 
your l\Iajesty's pardon for s,vearing; that is-that is-I'm 
for the Elector of Hanover. It's all your J.\tlajesty's own 
fault. The Queen's dead most likely by this tinle. And 
yon Inight have been King if you hadn't cOlne dangling 
after ' Trix " 
, 
"Thus to lose a crown," says the young Prince, starting 
up, and speaking French in his eager 'way; "to lose the 
loveliest 'VOlllan in the world; to lose the loyalty of such 
heal'ts as yours, is not this, Iny lorrls, enough of humilia- 
tion?-}Iarquis, if I go 011 IllY knees ,vill you pardon lile? 
-X 0, I can't do that, but I can offer you l'epal'ation, that 
of honour, that of gt'ntleulell. Favour me by crossing the 
sword ,vith lnine: yours is broke-see, yonder in the 
armoire are t'vo;" and the l>rince took thenl out as eager 
as a boy, and held theIn to,vards Esmond :
" Ah! you 
\vill? }terci, lllollsieur, ulel'ci!" 
Extremely touched by this iUllnense l11ark of condescen- 
sion and repentance for \vrong done, Colonel Esmond 
buwctl down :-;0 low a:-; ahuoHt to l{iss the gracious young 
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hand that conferred on him such all honour, and took his 
guard in silence. The swords 'v ere no sooner met, than 
Castlewood knocked up Esnlond's with the blade of his 
own, which he had broke off short at the shell; and the 
Colonel falling back a step dropped his point with another 
very low bow, and declared himself perfectly satisfied. 
"Eh bien, 'Ticomte!" says the young Prince, who .was 
a boy, and a French boy, ceil ne nous reste qu'ulle chose à 
faire:" he placed his sw'ord upon the table, and the fingers 
of his two hands upon his breast:-"We have OIle lllore 
thing to do," says he; "you do not divine it?" He 
stretched out his arms :-" En
b1'assons no'Us! " 
The talk was scarce OYf'r when Beatrix entered the roonl: 
- "1'hat came she to seek there? She started and turned 
l)ale at the sight of her brother and kinsman, drawn 
sworùs, broken sword-blades, and papers yet Slllouldering 
in the brazier. 
"Charming Beatrix," says the Prince, ,vith a blush 
which became him verJ' well, "these lords have come 
a-horseback from London ,vhere lilY sister lies in a de- 
spaired state, and where her successor makes himself de- 
sired. Pardon Ine for my escapade of last evening. I had 
been so long a })risoner, that I seized the occasion of a 
promenade on horseback, and my horse naturally bore me 
towards you. I found 
rou a Queen in your little court, 
where you deigned to entertain me. Present my hOlnages 
to your maids of honour. I sighed as J.ou slept, under 
the window of your chamber, and then retired to seek rest 
in my own. It was there that these gentlenlen agreeably 
roused me. Yes, milords, for that is a happy day that 
makes a Prince acquainted, at 'whate\rer cost to his vanity, 
with such a noble heart as that of the Marquis of Esmond. 
l\:Iademoiselle, nlay \ve take your coach to to'Vll? 1 SRW it 
in the hangar, and this poor l\:Iarquis must be dropping 
with sleep." 
"Will it please the King to breakfast before he goes? " 
was all Beatrix could say. The roses had shuddered out of 
her cheeks; her eyes were glaring; she looked quite old. 
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She came up to ESlnond and hissed out a word or two:- 
"If I did not lo\re you before, cousin," says she, "think 
how' I love you now." If ,vords could stab, no doubt she 
,vould have killed ESIllOlld; she looked at hhn as if she 
could. 
But her keen words gave no ,vound to 1\1:1'. Esmond; his 
heart was too harel. As he looked at her, he wondered 
that he could ever have loved her. His love of ten yeaTs 
was over; it fell down dead on the spot, at the Kensing- 
ton Tavern,.. ".here Frank brought him the note out of 
"Eikon Basiliké." The Prince blushed and bowed low, as 
she gazed at hinl, and quitted the chalnber. I have never 
seen her from that day. 
Horses were fetched and put to the chariot presently. 

I
r lord rode outside, and as for Esnlond he was so tired 
that he was no sooner in the carriage than he fell asleep, 
and never woke till night, as the coach came into Alton. 
As we drove to the" Bell" Inn comes a lnitred coach 
,vith our old friend Lockwood beside the coachnlan. 
rr 
J
ady Castlewood and the Bishop ".ere inside; she gave a 
little screalll when she saw us. T}l(
 two coaches entered 
the inn ahnost together; the landlord and people cOIning 
out with lights to ,velrolne the visitors. 
',"'e in onr coa('h sprang out of it, as soon as ev'er we saw 
the dear lady, and above all, thp Dortor in his rasRock. 
'Yhat was the uews? 'Yas there yet tÍIne? ,yo as the 
Queen alive? These questions were put hurriedly, as 
Boniface stood waiting before his noble gupsts to ho". theIll 
up the stair. 
"Is she safe?" ,vas what Lad
r Castlew-ood '\Fhispcred ill 
a flutter to ESlnond. 
" All's well, thank God," says he, as the fond lady took 
his hand mul kissed it, an<l called hiut her preserver and 
her dear. SliP ,vasn't thinking of QUl'
ns and erowns. 
The BishoV's news 'was reassuring: at least all was not 
lost; the Queen 
yet breathed, or was alive when they 
l
ft T.Jonrlon six hours Hinrp. (" ft was Lady Castl(\wooel 
who insistC'd on ('orning
" the Dortor :-.aid.) Argylt.
 had 
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marched up regÏ1nents from Portsmouth and sent abroad 
for more; the "\Vhigs were on the alert, a pest on them, (I 
am not sure but the Bishop swore as he spoke,) and so too 
'vere our people. And all might be saved, if only the 
Prince could be at London in time. We called for horses, 
instantly to return to London. We never went up poor 
cl'estfallen Boniface's stairs, but into our coaches again. 
The Prince and his Prinle l\Iinister in one, Esmond in the 
other, with only his dear mistress as a companion. 
Castlewood galloped forwards on horseback to gather the 
Prince's friends and warn them of his coming. He trav.. 
elled through the night. Esmond discoursing to his mis- 
tress of the events of the last twenty-four hours; of Cas- 
tle,vood's ride and his; of the Prince's generous behaviour 
and their reconciliation. The night seeITIed short enough; 
and the starlit hours passed away serenely in that fond 
cOlnpany. 
So we came along the road; the :Bishop's coach heading 
ours; and, with some delays in proeHl'ing horses, we got 
to Hronmersmith about four 0' clock on Sunday morning, 
the first of August, and half an hour after, it being then 
bright day, we rode by lny Lady \Varwick's house, and so 
down the street of Kensington. 
Ear] y as the hour was, there was a bustle in the street, 
and many people moving to and fro. Round the gate 
1eadillg to the Palace, where the guard is, there was es- 
pecially a great crowd. And the coach ahead of us 
stopped, and the Bishop's man got do,vn to know what the 
concourse meant? 
There presently came froln out of the gate-Horse 
Guards with their trumpets, and a cOlnpany of heralds 
with their tabal'ds. The trunlpets blew, and the herald- 
at-arms came forward and proclainled GEORGE, by the Grace 
of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith. And the people shouted God save 
the King! 
Alnong the crowd shouting and 'waving their hats, I 
caught sight of one sad face, ,vhich I had known all DIY 
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life, and seen under many disguises. It was no other than 
poor 1\11'. Holt's, 'vho had slipped oyer to England to ,vit- 
ness the triumph of the good cause; and now beheld its 
enemies yictorious, amidst the acclalnations of the English 
people. The poor fellow had forgot to huzzah or to take 
his hat off, Ulltil his neighbours in the crowd remarked his 
want of loyalty, and cursed hiIn for a Jesuit in disguise, 
when he ruefully uncoyered and began to cheer. Sure h
 
was the most unlucky of men: he never played a game but 
he lost it; or engaged in a conspiracy but 'twas certain to 
end in defeat. I sa'v him in Flanders after this, w'hence 
he ,vent to Rome to the head-quarters of his Order; and ac- 
tually reappeared among us in AIllerica, very old, and 
busy, and hopeful. I am not sure that he did not assume 
the hatchet and mocassins there; and, attired in a blanket 
and war-paint, skulk about a missionary amongst the In- 
dians. He lies buried in our neighbouring province of 
Mary land no\v, with a cross oyer hiIn, and a lllound of earth 
above him; under which that unquiet spirit is for ever at 
peace. 


With the sound of King George's trumpets, all the vain 
hopes of the ,veak and foolish young Pretender ,vere 
blown away; and with that Inusic, too, I may say, the 
drama of my o,vn life w'as ended. That happiness, w'hich 
hath subsequently crowned it, cannot" be written in ,vords; 
'tis of its nature sacred and secret, and not to be spoken of, 
though the heart he eyer so full of thankfulness, save to 
Heayen and the One Ear alone-to one fond being, the 
truest and tenderest and purest 'wife eyer nlan was blessed 
with. As I think of the immense happiness which ,vas in 
store for me, anù of the depth and intensity of that love 
which, for so luany years, hath blessed me, I own to a 
transport oÎ wonder and gratitude for su('h a boon-nay, 
aUl thankful to have been endow'ed with a heart capable of 
feeling and knowing the Î1nmense beauty and yaluC' of the 
gift which God hath bestowpd upon 1ne. Sure, loye 1Jincit 
olnnia j is imlneasurably ahuv'e all 
uubition, Ulore precious 
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than wealth, more noble than name. He knows not life 
who knows not that: he hath not felt the highest faculty 
of the soul who hath not enjoyed it. In the name of my 
wife I write the completion of hope, and the summit of 
happiness. To have such a love is the one blessing, in 
comparison of which all earthly joy is of no value; and to 
think of her, is to praise God. 
It was at Bruxelles, whither we retreated after the failure 
of onr plot-our 'Yhig friends advising us to keep out of 
the way;-that the great joy of my life ,vas bestowed 
upon me, and that my dear n1Ïstress became my wife. 'Ve 
had been so accustomed to an extreme intimacy and confi- 
dence, and had lived so long and tenderly together, that 
,ve might have gone on to the end without thinking of a 
closer tie; but circumstances brought about that event ,vhich 
so prodigiously multiplied my happiness and hers (for 
which I humbly thank Heaven), although a calamity befell 
us, which, I blush to think, hath occurred more than once 
in our house. I kno,v not what infatuation of ambition 
urged the beautiful and ,vayward woman, whose name hath 
occupied so many of these pages, and who was served by 
me ,vith ten years of such constant fidelity and passion; 
but ever after that day at Castlewood, ,vhen we rescued 
her, she persisted in holding all her falnily as her enemies, 
and left us, anù escaped to France, to ,yhat a fate I dis- 
dain to tell. N or ,vas her son's house a home for Iny dear 
mistress; Iny poor :Frank ,vas weak, as perhaps all our race 
hath been, and led by women. Those around him were 
illl perious, and in a terror of his mother's influence over 
him, lest he should recant, and deny the creed ,vhich he 
had adopted by their persuasion. The difference of their 
religion separated the son and the nloth'er: Iny dearest 
Inistress felt that she was severed from her children and 
alone in the world-alone but for one constant servant on 
whose fidelity, praised be Heaven, she could count. 
'Twas after a scene of ignoble quarrel on the part of 

'rank's ,vife and lllother (for the poor lad had been made 
to marry the whole of that German family with WhOlll he 
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had connected himself), that I found my mistress one day 
in tears, and then besought her to confide herself to the 
care and devotion of one who, by God's help, would never 
forsake her. And then the tender matron, as beautiful in 
her autuJnn, and as pure, as virgins in their spring, with 
blushes of love and "eyes of meek surrender," yielded 
to Iny respectful importunity, and consented to share my 
hOllle. Let the last words I write thank her, and bless 
her who hath blessed it. 
By the kindness of 1\11'. Addison, all danger of prosecu- 
tion, and every obstacle against our return to England, 
was removed; and my son Frank's gallantry in Scotland 
lllade his peace with the ICing's government. But we two 
cared no longer to live in England: and Frank forlllally 
and joyfully yielded over to us the possession of that es- 
tate which ,ve now occupy, fai' away from Europe and its 
troubles, on the beautiful banks of the Potomac, ,vhel'e 'we 
have built a ne,v Castle,vood, and think with grateful 
hearts of our old hOllie. In our Transatlantic country w'e 
have a season, th
 'Calmest and most delightful of the year, 
which we call the Indian summer: I often say the autumn 
of our life reselllbles that happy and serene ,veather, and 
am thankful for its rest and its sweet sunshine. Heaven 
hath Blessed us with a child, which each parent loves for 
her l'eselllblance to the other. Our dialnonds are turned 
into ploughs and axes for our plantations; and into ue- 
groes, the happiest and merriest, I think, in all this coun- 
b'y: and the only je,vel by which my ,vife sets any store, 
and from ,vhich she hath never parted, is that gold button 
shp took frOIn Jny arm on the day 'v hen she visited me in 
prison, and whiC'h she wore ever after, as she told me, on 
the tenderest heart in the world. 


THE END. 
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